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THE WORLD’S FAIR AT CHICAGO. 


—<>— 
N the shore of Lake Michigan, in 
the midst of the farms of America, 
the Columbian Exposition will be 
formally opened at Chicago during the 
month of October to celebrate the 
four hundredth anniversary of the 
landing of Columbus upon the soil 
of the New World. In order that a 
creditable exhibition may be insured, 
the World’s Fair proper will not open 
until next May. The exhibits which 
will mark the progress made by 
America during four centuries will 
be arranged during the coming win- 
ter. Next summer every art and in- 
dustry of all the world will meet in 

as friendly rivalry. Beside the achieve- 
ments ts of America will be shown the ripe products that the Old 
World has been perfecting for thousands of years. Agriculture 
will occupy a space and hold the attention upon a scale never 
before attempted. In no branch of practical industry has the 
world been moving faster, of late years, than in agriculture. But 
the movement has not been evenly distributed because the farmers 
are a vast people, extending over a wide area, and many of them 
distant from centers of information. 

Here will be grouped every product of agriculture. The best of 
everything, and the method of producing the best, will be illus- 
trated by object lessons, when that is practicable, and when not, 
by such means as the ingenuity of specialists in every branch can 
devise. The farmer will be enabled to see what has been accom- 
plished by the farmers of other lands, or of other sections of his 
own land, and’ if their progress has been greater than his own, he 
may discover in what line and by what means progress was made. 

The live stock exhibit will be of special excellence and value. 
The premiums offered by the fair, and by societies and individuals, 
make sure that many of the finest animals of the respective breeds 
in the world will be shown, while associations of breeders of all 
kinds of stock will show herds and flocks which will represent the 
best types, and which will afford an unequaled opportunity for 
studying the comparative merits of breeds. 

A practical dairy and dairy school will be in operation to fully 
illustrate the most recent progress in dairy science. The fair will 
teach us much about the manufacture of many other agricultural 
products. The preparation of the various grains for food, and the 
curing, drying and preserving in different ways of our fruits and 
vegetables open a wide field for the development of our farm 
economy, and one in which we are comparatively unlearned. Our 
fruit growing States have already secured and planted model fruit 
gardens in such a manner as to illustrate their best horticultural 
productions and the method of planting and cultivating. In each 
State exhibit, will be shown by the best illustrative methods, the 
area and production of the principal crops. 

The World’s Fair will help us to realize more fully the extent, 
the grandeur, and the almost illimitable resources of our own 
country. The majority of us have had the opportunity of studyiig 
personally but a very small portion of our great territory. Here it 
will be epitomized in such a way that we may take it up State by 
State, and in a few days have a more correct understanding than 
by any other possible means at our command. In the same way it 
will help to educate us regarding other countries. Many foreign 
governments have not only sent very complete exhibits of their 
manufactures and productious, but have also erected buildings 
which are typical examples of their architecture, and will have in 
attendance their own people, dressed in native costume. 

The Centennial Exposition brought home forcibly to us the fact 
that in some things America was raw and crude, as compared with 
the finished civilization of Europe. There was an. immediate 
development in all lines of decorative art, and some stimulus was 
given to our general trade and industries. But in 1876 we did not 
so well understand the vastness of our own resources. The civil 
war had ended but a few years before, and the great South was, as 
yet, scarcely rehabilitated. We were not quite so sure of our posi- 
tion among the nations. The proposition of reciprocity had not 
been thought of as a means by which our foreign trade might be 
established upon a sure foundation. That remarkable development 
of the Missouri valley, by which we have been enabled to flood the 
markets of the world with grain and meat, was only well begun. 











Strikingly as the Centennial illustrated the great, progress of ..~ 
nation during the first one hundred years of its existence, a co .. 
parison between that and the present exhibition will afford a ; 
more marvelous lesson. In many things we have made gres,-.: 
progress during the less than a score of later years than in {:,- 
whole century that went before. 

Many of us who live quiet and retired lives are not fully aws 
to this astounding fact. To such the fair will open a new wor? 
and we hope that all our readers will have an opportunity to vic‘: 
it, because every man is able to live with better profit to himse': 
and others if he keeps abreast of the times. The working men «/{ 
Europe recognize this fact, and many industrial associations and 
trades unions have completed arrangements for sending out bodies 
of men to study carefully the trades and industries in which they 
are especially interested. If these men think it to their interest to 
spend the time and money to come across the sea, not as a matter 
of recreation, but for the definite purpose of increasing their 
knowledge, we, who are close at hand, certainly should not neglect 
the opportunity of seeing the best that the world does. 

The fair will result in quickening our national life im every 
artery of trade. and industry. Representatives of every foreign 
government will be sent here, and each will find some matter of 
especial interest to report upon, which will result in an added 
demand for our products and manufactures. To meet these 
demands the capacity of our mills and factories will be increased, 
more laborers will be employed, more raw material used, money 
will circulate more rapidly. There will be more mouths to feed, 
and the farmer will ne:d to increase his producing power likewise. 
A careful study of the lessons of the fair will help him to do this, 
so that he may expect to profit as much as others by both the 
teachings and the after results of the exhibition. It is not the pur- 
pose of this article to give any detailed description, or even men- 
tion, of the many departments of the fair, but rather to suggest its 
actual value as a factor in our national progress. 

This is but a glance at the scope and purpose of the Columbian 
Exposition. Its divisions and departments are so numerous that it 
would exhaust our space merely to catalogue them here. The effect 
upon us as a nation can hardly be predicted. When it is over we 
shall awake to the fact that we know more of ourselves and of the 
world than we did before, and that the world knows more of us. 
It will mark not merely the ending and the beginning of a century, 
but it will mark an epoch in our progress and development. Our 
frontispiece presents a general view of the Exposition grounds on 
the shore of Lake Michigan, in southern Chicago. Near the por- 
trait of Columbus, his ship is approaching tropical shores. 


SILAGE FOR SHEEP. 


J. A. CRAIG, WISCONSIN AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION. 





Sheth, 

Silage seems to be better suited for breeding ewes than for any 
other class of sheep, though we have fed it with considerable suc- 
cess to fattening wethers. Last winter I conducted an experiment 
on the relative value of different fodders for maintaining breeding 
ewes during the winter season, and corn silage was one of the suc- 
culent fodders that were tried in the experiment. 

The high grade Shropshire ewes receiving the silage ration ate 
two and one-fourth pounds of the silage per head daily. With that 
we fed about one pound of hay daily. The experiment e—tended 
through two months, and during that time the lot, containing four 
ewes, left only three and one-half pounds of the silage as refuse. 
That, of itself, indicates the relish they had for it. Bearing on the 
attitude of the breeding sheep towards it, I may say that last spring 
we were feeding it, to some extent, to all our breeding flock. When 
feeding them in the evening, the corn silage was put in the small 
trough below the fodder rack. Even though we put good clover 
hay in the rack, yet the ewes would eat nearly all the silage before 
giving the least attention to the hay. This I consider good evidence 
of the palatability of the food, and that is a practical factor of great 
value that cannot be shown very strongly in the experiment. 

With the ensilage in the experiment of last year, we fed the 
ewes hay and grain. The grain consisted of bran and oats. The 
oats were fed during the first of the season, and the bran just pre- 
vious to lambing. Of the mixture, each ewe had. one-half pound 
daily. Taken in all, the ewes received a nourishing ration, such as 
every flock should ‘get where a Inrge percentage of good lambs is 
an object; yet, allowing fair market prices for all the foods, we 
were able to keep these breeding ewes on the silage ration al 4 
daily cost of one cent and one mill per head. The ewes at all times 
appeared thrifty. Though I closely followed the sheep through the 
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experiment, I could not detect any injurious results from feeding 
the silage. I know it had a good influence on the thriftiness of the 
sheep, and the practical shepherd knows that to be a sufficient rec- 
ommendation. Iam inclined to believe that the feeding of the 
ensilage had a good effect on the flow of milk after lambing, but I 
am prevented from being certain, owing to the fact that the indi- 
viduality of the ewes is an element in the question forbidding the 
drawing of such a conclusion. The silage used was good and mod- 
erately acid, just such as may be made on any farm. 

We have tried corn silage in a ration containing other foods 
for fattening wethers, and it has given fair satisfaction, but I can- 
not speak of it so strongly for this purpose as for breeding ewes. 
Last year we fed six wethers a ration containing corn silage, cut 
corn fodder and whole corn, and, during the three months, so fed, 
they gained 181 pounds, and this was made at a cost of $3.70 per 
100 pounds. This, however, does not indicate the profit made by 
these sheep, for each pound of gain, that was made, added consid- 
erably to the value of every other pound that they weighed before 
we began to fatten them. 

The silage ration is about as cheap as one may hope to make a 
fattening ration for wethers. During a brief period of the experi- 
ment the wethers did not relish the silage. This incident, though 
it did not very materially affect the progress of the wethers, was 
the only feature of the experiment that was against the silage. 
For fattening sheep it is not likely that silage can fully take the 
place of good turnips. A mistake has been made in relying too 
much on silage alone in feeding it to stock. I am satisfied, if fed 
to breeding ewes in quantities too great, without much of any fodder, 
it would produce results very similar to those from feeding heavily 
with roots, as there would be many weak, and some dead, lambs. 





CROSSING AND HYRRIDIZING FRUITS AND SHRUBS. 
PROF. J. L. BUDD, IOWA EXPERIMENT STATION. 
onesies 

On the grounds of the Iowa Agricultural College an attempt is 
being made to improve cultivated fruits and ornamental shrubs by 
systematic cross fertilization. We have a good opportunity for 
doing some valuable work in this line if many of the conclusions 
reached by Darwin in his work on cross fertilization are well founded. 

We have in heavy bearing many varieties of apples from East- 
ern Europe which a test of fourteen years over a vast area of ‘the 
Northwest has demonstrated to be as hardy, or hardier, than the 
Oldenburg. A number of these varieties are early and continued 
bearers of large, finely colored, and from good to very good quality 
with varied season of ripening ranging from Early Harvest to mid- 
‘winter at Ames, and later farther north. Our purpose in crossing 
is to improve the quality and keeping capacity of the fruit, and yet 
to retain in large part the hardiness of wood and perfection of 
foliage of the mother varieties. 

During the past six years we have made many crosses on these 
ironclad sorts, with pollen of such select winter sorts as Northern 
Spy, Rhode Island Greening, Jonathan,Grimes’ Golden, Rawles’ Janet 
and Osceola. The resulting seedlings in every case we have found 
about as hardy as the mother plants, as tested on the college grounds 
and at points 200 miles farther north. As yet we do not know the 
‘size, quality, or season of the crosses, but past experience in Europe 
and America favors the belief that out of the large number we will 
‘secure a-few that will approach our ideal in size, quality and season. 

The time of ripening is very important. It is now conceded 
that we have enough early varieties, and enough for fall and early 
winter home use, or for market. We need late keepers as hardy 
‘and fruitful as the Oldenburg. Hence all our efforts at improve- 
ment are in this direction. In other words we use the latest matur- 
ing varieties of the ironclads for mothers, and the pollen of the lat- 
est keepers of fair to very good quality. We have top-worked many 
of our most promising crosses and hybrids and will soon' know 
something of their fruits. 

With pears we have equal promise of combining hardiness of 
tree with quality of fruit. We have in bearing the wild pears of 
the upper Volga and cultivated varieties from Central Russia fully 
as hardy in wood as the Oldenburg apple. With the use of the pol- 


len of the best West European and American sorts we have reason 
to hope for material gain in quality; as with the apple, we have 
demonstrated the hardiness of the resulting seedlings but as yet we 
have not tested their fruits. With plums we have used some of our 
best native sorts for mothers such as De Soto, Wyant, Hawkeye, 
Wolf and Cheney, and the hardiest and best of the Russian plums 
‘such as Early Red, Varonesli Yellow and Moldavka. We have used 





pollen of the Yellow Mirabelle, the Oregon Peach plum, and the best 
of the Japan plums, which have long been cultivated. 

In hardiness of wood the plum seedlings, so far, have followed, 
with very few exceptions, the mother varieties. As an instance, 
the seedlings resulting from crossing the pollen of a very large and 
good Oregon variety on the De Soto seem fully as hardy as our 
native sorts, and the first fruits are of fine size, with blue bloom, 
and the deep suture of the foreign plums.- As the tree attains age 
we hope for a very near approach to the Pacific variety in size and 
quality on a tree retaining the leaf and bud of our native species. 

We are using the hardiest and best of the Eastern European 
varieties of cherries for mothers and the pollen of the best varieties. 
of the continent. In the gathering of pollen from the Pacific coast, 
the South, and the East, we find the aid of our widely scattered 
students of the past twenty years very convenient and useful. In 
our work we have demonstrated the fact that dry pollen may be 
sent by mail across the continent, and germinated six weeks after 
its arrival. Indeed we have much the best success with pollen 
gathered farther south, or on the Pacific Coast, fully three or four 
weeks before our blossoms are ready to receive it. 

In our varied lines of work we sometimes reach interesting 
results. As an instance, we had two seedlings six years old of a 
thornless species of Gooseberry from the Amur river in Asia. Dur- 
ing the past three years they have blossomed profusely, but not a 
single berry was formed. When some of the blossoms were fertil- 
ized with pollen of the Triumph and Industry, fruits were formed 
in almost every instance. As the Amur bushes are models of health 
and vigor of growth, and perfectly smooth in branch and fruit, we 
have reason to hope for valuable results from the crossed seeds 
which appear to be perfect. 

In crossing the primitive roses, growing in the open air, we have 
had the most perfect success in using the pollen of the best Tea and 
Hybrid Perpetuals. We have used as mother plants the white and 
pink varieties of Rosa rugosa from Japan, and four Rugosa varieties 
imported from Eastern Europe including the half double Rugosa 
from Poland. We have also used some of our native species, and 
several from East Europe and North Central Asia. We have had 
uniform and almost perfect success with all our rose crosses this 
season, which is peculiar considering the fact that Jackson Dawson 
says his fair success with rose crossing has been on indoor plants. 

Another peculiar experience was our work in crossing the 
cherry and plum during the continued wet weather of the blooming 
period. We crossed many hundred blossoms and not a single spec- 
imen of fruit was formed under the sacks except on the varieties 
that bloomed very early or very late and which were favored with 
some fair weather and sunshine. In every case when the sacks were 
put on in cloudy weather, remaining continuously wet for five days, 
the fruit failed to develop in the moist atmosphere. 





HARVESTING AND STORING POTATOES. 


E. N. GEORGE, NEW YORK. 
ob alii 

That potatoes require even more care than grain in harvesting, 
is verified by a long experience. Unless the soil is very heavy and 
wet, digging should never be done early in the fall. Potatoes 
should remain in the ground until the vines have become dead, and, 
if the weather is warm and dry, they should remain still longer. 
Of course there are exceptions as when blight withers the vines 
and extends down to rot the tubers. Then the crop should be 
harvested and stored in a dry, cool place as quickly as possible. 

Provided normal conditions exist, and there is no disease in the 
crop, potatoes for winter storing should remain undug until late 
fall, even until the last of October. If possible, harvest when the 
ground is dry, and do not let the tubers be exposed to the wind 
and sun any longer’ than to evaporate the moisture clinging to 
them. Whether dug with a hoe, hook, or horse potato digger, 
avoid harshness in removing the potatoes from the ground. One 
reason why potatoes should be left in the ground until fully ripe is 
to toughen their tender skins to obviate easy abrasion, but, of 
course, the principle reason therefor is that the tubers may become 
thoroughly mature, so as to be a heathful, nutritious food. 

The potato tubers should not be allowed to'burn in the sun, or 
their fine flavor will be destroyed. The crop should be handled as 
little as possible to prevent abrasions that do irreparable injury. It 
is always the best plan to do the assorting in the field when the 
tubers are gathered. Place the merchantable potatoes carefully in 
crates, or baskets, never throw them roughly in, and do not take 
them from these receptacles until they are put in the bins in the 
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cellar. The mode, practiced by some farmers, of pouring them into 
a wagon box in the field, from which they are shoveled into a chute, 
whence they slide into the cellar, is ruinous to their keeping quali- 
ties, and should never be practiced. 

The cellar, or store room, should be dry, well ventilated, and 
cool. Do not mass the potatoes together in big bins; they will 
** sweat” the same as hay or grain when in bulk, and will heat and 
rot if there is no ready escape for the moisture. To store potatoes 
in pits to remain until spring, select a dry elevated spot, and, 
whether buried below the surface, or covered above the ground, 
always leave a free space over the potatoes for the evaporation of 
moisture. Potatoes thus kept will not sprout during the winter. 


THE GRAPE INDUSTRY IN CALIFORNIA. 


GEORGE HUSMANN, CALIFORNIA. 
ai 


From an experience of nearly eleven years in the Golden State, 
I still consider California as pre-eminently the Vineland of this 
great country, and I have an abiding faith in its ultimate success as 
such. But the prospect is gloomy now to the casual observer. 
Ruinously low prices for grape products, insects and diseases, frosts 
with their effects, and stagnation of business, have already bank- 
rupted many who entered with high hopes upon this vocation, and 
more will follow before the industry can rise. 

This is not the first crisis of the kind. In the Seventies there 
was a period when there was no sale for wine or grapes, and hogs 
were turned into the vineyard, because it would not pay their own- 
ers to gather the grapes. The Mission grape, which was about the 
only available one fine 
then, does not make oss gS, 

a delicate white wine, PO 

and produces a very tn’ 

poor claret in most 
localities. Most of the 
vineyardists had very 








Californians are ever enthusiasts and, generally, specialists. If they 
think they see money in a business they rush into it. Thus when it 
became known that from $2.50 to $3.50 were paid per ton for grapes 
by the winemakers, while five tons per acre was considered a fair 
average crop, while the cost of production was only about $2.50 per 
acre annually, they saw speedy fortunes in the grape, and every- 
body and his neighbor commenced planting by hundreds of acres, 
Grapes were planted in all locations, in all soils, but mostly on our 


- rich, level bottom lands, where they produced quantity indeed, but 


lacked in color and quality. Thus, while under the system of sell- 
ing the whole stock in a cellar, little could be done to make a repu- 
tation and enhance consumption, production increased in a few 
years from 8,000,000 to 25,000,000 gallons of wine, more than could 
be sold by the few wholesale firms there engaged, and prices of 
wine and grapes fell to an unprofitable figure. 

The low prices induced many of the producers to ship their 
wines east on their own account in large quantities, hoping to find 
purchasers there who would mature it. This they failed to do, and. 
the wine, being immature, had to be sold for a song, and injured 
the reputation of California wines still more. A few home dealers. 
were unscrupulous and short-sighted enough to take advantage of 
the difficulties in which the producers were involved to purchase. 
from them at figures which they could easily see would not half 
pay them for their labor, but ruin the industry, and sold the inferior 
wines thus purchased at a figure which still would give them a 
profit of one or two cents per gallon, while they could sell the good. 
wines purchased with the bad at high figures, make a good profit 
on the whole, and thus cut down the prices. This policy has bank- 
rupted most of the 
vineyardists; they 
have become discour- 
aged and have aban- 
doned their once 
flourishing and welll 
cultivated vineyards: 








little experience in 
wine making, and 
when this crude 
product was brought 
upon the market it 
found but few buyers, 
and created a very 
unfavorable impres- 
sion wherever intro- 
duced. But some fair 
wines had been made, 
were appreciated by 
some, and created a 
market for better 
goods. Prices rose and 
the dealers looked 
around for supplies to meet the demand. This led to the first 
and greatest mistake, which has been a stumbling block ever 
since. California wine producers and makers were, with few 
exceptions, men who had handled and made but little wine, and if 
any of them were conversant with the process it had been in an 
entirely different climate. They found a great deal of indifferent 
material and often handled it without the requisite knowledge and 
skill. Very many poor and milk-sour wines were made, which had 
to be doctored up by the dealers to be made salable at all, especially 
as very few of the producers had the facilities for ageing. Thus it 
became the custom for the dealer to make his round among the 
wine cellars within six months from the time the wine was made, 
sample all the wines in each cellar, good, bad or indifferent, and 
offer a uniform price for it. The purchaser was not allowed a 
choice, he had to take them all if he wanted any. Wines were 
scarce then and prices good. It was at that time a great conven- 
ience to the producer, but it was also the means of putting a great 
deal of poor wine on the market. The dealer had invested his 
money and naturally tried to get it out again, the poor stuff was 
blended with the good to make it salable at all, doctored with 
« prune juice” and other stuff, and then sold as California wine ; while 
the fine flavored wines were to a large extent, and are to-day, sold 
under French and German labels as fine Hocks, Sauternes, or choice 
French Clarets, and in that guise bring treble the price of the hon- 
estly branded California product. This State got all the blame for 
the poor stuff, which ought not to be marketed at all, and no credit 
for the really choice wines already produced in the fine climate. 


Fig. 1. 





OLD STYLE SQUARE FARM HOUSE. 





to neglect and the 
phylloxera. But the 
turning point has 
been reached, and the 
near future will bring 
relief to the remain-. 
ing producers who 
have been able to 
weather the storm. It 
will be a clear case of 
the survival of the 
fittest, and thuse of 
the dealers who were 
unscrupulous and 
shortsighted enough 
to build their im- 
mense cellars and storehouses on the ruin of the producer may 
find themselves caught in their own snare. The crop of this year 
will be a very short one. Repeated spring frosts, phylloxera and 
neglect, as well as the so called Anaheim disease at the South, will 
bring the crop down very low; and while they, even in the face of 
all this and an increased consumption abroad, hold off from buying,. 
expecting, no doubt, that just before the vintage the producers: 
will be compelled to sell to them at their own figures, to make: 
room for the next crop and obtain some means to harvest it with; 
their own cellars and cooperage are emptying fast, while the demand 
for good California wines is constantly increasing, and they will 
be compelled to replenish when it may be too late to do so. 

The grape growers of California have combined and resolved 
not to sell their wines below a price which will barely pay them for 
their labor. The banks have declared their willingness to wait on 
them, and if the majority can hold out for six months longer, or 
after the crop has been harvested, prices must rise. There is empty 
cooperage and cellar room enough to house this season’s crop, 
while the casks and cellars of the dealers are emptying more and. 
more every day. Had they combined among themselves to keep- 
up to paying prices instead of cutting each others’ throats by under- 
selling, all this could have been avoided and the industry estab- 
lished on a firm and paying basis. As it is now, thousands of acres: 
of once promising and well cultivated vineyards have been pulled 
up to make room for grain, or orchards. The phylloxera is making. 








F terrible havoc in some of our best districts,.while the Anaheim 


disease, as yet unexplained, is maki<g inroads from the South. 
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IMPROVED FARM HOUSES. 
D. COMINGS. 


The buildings of the Colonial times which survive in the early 
settled towns, are evidences of the durability and strength which 
were embodied in their solid walls and heavy framework by the 
squire or landlord of olden days. The plainness which character- 
ized the ‘exterior was equally marked within by the immense rec- 
tangular rooms, although the chimney-pieces and moldings are 
marvels, considering the amount of hand work displayed in their 
mechanical designs. The dreariness of these great rooms has some- 
times condemned the old mansion, the owner choosing a smaller, 
more modern cottage raised from its ruins, rather than live longer 
subject to its airy hos- 
pitality. Often its si- 
lent protest brings re- 
gret after the deed is 
done; for with the 
destruction of the old 
house go all the as- 
sociations attached to 
it and all the charm 
which is found in the 
ancient European 
homesteads. The 
faults and inconven- 
iences of these old 
houses may be cor- 
rected. The illustra- 
tion Fig. 1 repre- _, 
sents a house forty by “Sa 
fifty-four feet with an 
ell fourteen by fifteen 
feet. Before remod- 
eling, a few steps led 
to the front door open- 
ing into a long hall; 
on the left was a very 
large parlor (Fig. 3) with two bedrooms in the rear; on the 
right the front room was of the same size, and held the dig- 
nified position of sitting-room and dining-room combined; it also 
boasted of two small closets, one on either side of the fireplace, and 
the only ones in the house. The fragrant and appetizing kitchen 
oders found ready entrance at two side doors. These doors were an 
evidence of the stable equilibrium and well balanced symmetry 
necessary, according to the architect’s mind, in designing the 
house, and no doubt prevented many a collision between the cook 
; and the children. 
When the cook with 
the roast entered: the 
dining-room door she 
could send the frolick- 
™ ers into the sitting- 
room through the 














“ft other entrance. The 

0 . ea. 
spoiled of its capa- 
‘ q Pp Se" 7 cious brick oven by 


an earlier reformer, 
leaving four straight 
walls, exempt from 
conveniences, except 
a stairway to the 
cellar under the stairs 
midway of the hall, 
and, instead of kitchen 
accommodations, a 
FIG. 8. GROUND PLAN OF OLD HOUSE. large storage and 
washroom was appended in the rear, being furnished with milk and 
cheese cupboards and other furniture. A stoop made a way of exit 
at the rear, where a semblance of a driveway led to the barns. 
How to repair such an old house with the least inconvenience 
while living within, is sometimes a puzzle. In this case the best 
way is to put on the rear porch first (Fig. 4) as it will be conven- 
jent to work under and roomy for the temporary storage of furni- 
ture. The washroom is next partitioned off, making a good-sized 
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pantry with plenty of shelving, putting in a window at theend. A 
closet and cupboard are made in the corners near the chimney, and 








FIG. 2. OLD FARM HOUSE MODERNIZED. 





running water, sink and row of tubs, equip the other er.d of the 
small but convenient kitchen. When this is done the door, with its 
framework, leading into the old kitchen may be removed and the 
little corner space thrown into that room. Glass panels are put 
into the outside door to light this passage. 

The new kitchen being remodeled, the old one may have a par- 
tition run through it, making a good-sized bedroom, library or 
breakfast-room, with a passage leading into the back hall, thus 
formed, where back stairs are now built, having closets underneath. 
This room is used for a temporary dining-room, while the old din- 
ing-room is remodeled. A middle partition is put in with sliding 
doors, and a door put through into the hall at the foot of the stairs, 
The old cupboards are removed from the chimney corners, the 
mantel renovated and 
a bay window built 
on at the end. A neat 
dining-room is thus 
made, leaving a com- 
fortable sitting- room 
in front. The only 
carpentry to be done 
in this, is the making 
of folding-doors into 
the hall. Having this 
entire half of the 
house in order, the 
rear is again at- 
tacked. Building a 
wall in the middle 
line of the small bed- 
room opening into the 
hall, the end of this 
space is fitted into 
three closets as shown 
in the plan and the 
remaining space 
thrown into the hall. 
The old partition be- 
tween the two bedrooms back of the parlor, is then removed. A 
more convenient bedroom is thus made. An alcove is made back 
of the stairs, and a double window in this part of the hall forming 
a cozy little reception-room, or sewing-room. The parlor is changed 
very slightly, folding-doors being placed opposite those in the 
sitting-room. If 
these door frames 
are made so as to 
carry the wood- 
work up to the 
ceiling and false 
beams are put 
across overhead, it 
will panel off this 
hall to advantage, 
which effect will 
be heightened by 
draperies and a 
fine balustrade. 
With suitable dec- ~ 
orations the inte- 
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proved by building le. 
a veranda across 
the hall and parlor 
with a carriage 
entrance (Fig. 2) at 
the end, through which the drive is carefully laid out and 
graveled. The roof is extended, forming a jet eighteen inches 
wide all around, putting brackets below, an effect like a cornice 
being carried down to the level of the second story window caps, 
A gable is added to the main roof over the front door. Lay walks 
to the porches, make a few additions of shrubbery to the grounds, 
and a home is now furnished at a little cost that is far more desir- 
able than a new cottage, whose main characteristic might be an 
effort to appear quaint with no justifying semblance of age. 





FIG. 4. GROUND PLAN OF IMPROVED HOUSE. 
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WORK FOR RAINY DAYS. 
L. D. SNOOK. 
pL Pie ae 

Farmers should so arrange their business that during showers 
or rainy days there will be work indoors for themselves and men. 
There are always plenty of odd jobs that should receive attention, 
such as putting in new floors in place of those badly worn in the 
stables, or perhaps the mangers and feed boxes need to be repaired, 
enlarged or changed. The hay rack may need some new pieces, or 
the wagons may need a coat of paint. Some of the farm imple- 
ments may require repairing or overhauling, or new bolts in certain 
places. New castings may be added where needed. 

On reapers and mowers, the sections and guards should be 
alway kept in good order. The oiling places should be well and 
thoroughly cleaned from gum and dirt, and if they are not provided 
with a cap a wooden plug can easily be fitted in, and we will then 
be quite certain that in applying oil it will lubricate the part 
intended. To do all this, a few common tools will be needed, and 
a work bench on which to doa great deal of the work. A large 
window should be located near the bench, preferably, directly in 
front of where the vise is placed, as a vast amount of the most diffi- 
cult work is held by that tool. 

Every farmer should have laid away under shelter a supply of 
well seasoned timber suitable for whiffletrees, and other parts of 
implements liable to break or wear out, for it does not pay to run 
to the shop to get a new whiffletree made every time one is broken. 
The bill at the shop, in one year would enable one to purchase all 
the tools necessary to do the work at home besides it will save many 
hours and perhaps days of valuable time. The feeling of indepen- 
dence and the discipline the working with tools will give you is a 
very important consideration. If you have sons let them work with 
the tools, show them how to use and properly care for them, thus 
making farm life pleasant and useful. 





TRAINING COLTS. 


Ss. YATES. 
lelinin 

The practice of letting colts run wild until they are two or three 
years old has been changed to the habit of breaking to halter while 
young. Often they are broken to lead before they are weaned, and 
are handled and petted more or less until considered old enough to 
break to harness. Many yearling colts are actually broken to har- 
ness and driven before light vehicles, but, at this age, unless managed 
with rare judgment, injury is liable to follow from overexertion. 

If the colt is of a nervous temperament, treat kindly by feed- 
ing grain, and teach it to eat lumps of sugar from your hand and 
soon you will be able to rub and pet it. Speak gently to the colt 
and soon your coming will be a welcome visit. When tying with a 
halter use a strong one, so that if it is scared and pulls back, the 
halter will not break but hold firmly. The colt will not soon re- 
peat that method of getting away. Throughout the breaking pro- 
cess, use harness and vehicles that are strong and safe. Ifa colt 
once runs away, it seems to watch for a similar opportunity. 

Should the colt be fretful and try your patience, donot get mad 
and give it an excessive drive simply to let it know you are the 
master, or whip and otherwise abuse it to gain the same point. The 
chances are that if you tell the truth about the matter afterwards, 
you will acknowledge your mistake. 

Teach colts to instantly obey the word “‘ whoa,” and train them 
to stand until requested to go. Call the colt by its name very fre- 
quently. When used by the side of another horse the latter should 
be of the gentlest disposition, and no matter how kind and trusty it 
has been, never leave them without tying both of them, as colts 
frequently get into bad snarls and the mate, however gentle, is 
often led to cause you trouble and loss. 





CLEAN THE FENCE ROWS. 
eee a 

The strip of land along fences and hedges is usually a propagat- 
ing place for foul weeds. The strip should be thoroughly cleaned 
at least once each year. In tilling the land it is best to plow as 
close to the fence as possible, as with land under cultivation, unde- 
sirable growths of plants are easily subdued. The strips along the 
fences are almost a loss as far as the production of any crop is con- 
cerned, and the amount of this character of land should be reduced 
year by year by the removal of division fences. The greatest econ- 
omy is practiced in working large fields without troublesome fences. 
If you have a division fence of rails overgrown with weeds 





bushes and vines, the best plan is to set the fence over on the adjoin- 
ing strip for one year; in the meantime thoroughly plow and cuiti- 
vate the infected strip, sowing to grain and seeding down wit) 
grass. Ifthe fence has been long located, the land will be found 
to be very fertile, in which case it will pay to cultivate for a term 
of years. Hoed crops, such as potatoes, will thrive for two years in 
succession without the aid of any fertilizer. 

As fast as possible, dispense with rail and stump fences using: 
those of wire instead. Never allow a weed to go to seed especially 
along the fences, and when bushes and vines appear, eradicate them 
the first season when they can be pulled up by the roots. If left 
two or three years they must be dug and the brush burned. 

TRADE METHOD OF PRESERVING EGGS. 
E. C. CORBETT, ILLINOIS. 
a 

Eggs will not hatch unless kept warm and air is admitted 
through the pores of the shell, but they will decay if any germs of 
bacteria enter through these pores. Eggs may be preserved through 
many years by the following process: Place the eggs in a barrel, 
or keg, or other air-tight vessel, and exhaust the air from the bar- 
rel by means of a plumber’s air pump. Then fill the vessel with 
carbonic acid gas, which is allowed to surround the eggs for twenty- 
four hours. This removes all the germ-laden air. The charged 
reservoirs used for soda-water fountains work best, but carbonic 
acid gas may be made by pouring muriatic acid on pieces of marble 
or pure limestone in a large flask and conveying the gas to the eggs 
by a rubber or long glass tube. : 

The air-tight vessel containing the eggs is next filled with gas- 
oline, or paraffine oil which is drawn off after twenty-four hours. 
This prepares the eggs for the permanent solution of silicate of soda 
or soluble glass, in which they will keep for years. In large quan- 
tities the silicate of soda can be cheaply procured through reliable 
druggists. One part of silicate of soda is dissolved in twenty parts 
of boiling water, which is then cooled, and it is best to make it very 
cold with ice. The air-tight vessel of eggs is filled with the cold 
solution of silicate of soda, sealed closely, and placed in a cool cel- 
lar. The solution will thus retain its low temperature, and the sili- 
cate will not separate from the water unless evaporation is allowed. 

A forty-two gallon barrel will hold about one hundred and fifty 
dozen eggs. The barrel or keg need not be full of eggs, but when 
all the eggs are in, it should be reheaded, and the holes tightly 
plugged. No air should be allowed to enter after the air pump is 
used. The extraction of air and the filling with carbonic acid gas 
may be omitted with very fresh eggs. The oil may be used for 
many different vessels of eggs, and the silicate solution may be em- 
ployed several times. The silicate of soda coats the egg with a 
transparent varnish, which may be detected by touching the smooth 
shell. Fresh eggs are somewhat rough. Otherwise the preserved 
egg is kept unchanged as neither bacteria germ, nor oxygen, nor 
heat can reach its substance, which has the taste and smell of a 
fresh egg. This plan pays with large numbers of eggs. 


POULTRY TOPICS. 
J. W. CAUGHEY. 
po FEL 

It is much better to divide the flock at night, permitting a 
small number to roost together. Crowding results very frequently 
in diseases. 

Grind up the bones from the meat you use for the table, leaving 
some of the meat on the bones, both being essential at intervals. 
Hens lay better if thus fed twice or three times a week. 

The earthen drinking fountain is the cleanest and most con- 
venient when water must be carried to a flock of fowls. The water 
remains cool longer in earthenware than in tin. A running stream 
is best of all. ' : 

The Silky fowl is a toy, yet many admire it for its odd appear- 
ance. The hens lay well, but their eggs are not large. Their 
feathers are like hair, standing up straight. Their wattles and 
combs are a bluish red color. 

Keep the poultry in a house especially provided for them. Do 
not permit the manger in the horse or cow stable to be contami- 
nated with the droppings making the food distasteful to the horse, 
or cow, that occupies the stall. 

White Rose Comb Leghorns are preferable to the Single Comb in 
Northern climates where the winters are long and severe. A Rose 
Comb does not freeze and blacken as quickly as the Single Comb 
variety. They are as good layers and as pretty fowls. 
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THE SILVER SPANGLED HAMBURG. 


H. 8. BABCOCK. 
ilies 

In these days of the rapid multiplication of new breeds and varie- 
ties, with their necessary uncertainty in breeding, it is something 
of a relief to be able to turn to a breed with a history, whose 
characteristics are certain and fixed enough to be depended 
upon. I would not be misunderstood. I believe that the multipli- 
cation of new breeds and varieties is of advantage to the poultry 
industry, that it awakens a more general interest in poultry, and 

leads to the keeping ; 
of many more fowls. 
It is an important 
element in the wel- 
fare of the country, 
increasing the food 
supply and reducing 
the cost of living. It 
is also the means by 
which more profit- 
able fowls are to be 
produced, if it be 
possible to produce 
such. Nevertheless, 
new breeds often 
awaken hopes that 
are not realized and @ 
expectations that ~ 
end in disappoint- 
ment. But if a breed 
have age, its charac- 
teristics are known, 
its certainty of breed- 
ing with fidelity is 
assured. And sucha 
breed, or, more ac- 
curately, such a va-. 
riety of a breed, is 
the Silver Spangled 
Hamburg. Just how 
old the Hamburg 
fowl is cannot be ac- 
curately stated, but 
there is not ashadow 
of doubt that it is 
one of the oldest 
fowls known. Says 
Mr. Lewis Wright in 
his work upon poul- 
try, ‘‘The spangled 
and black varieties 
* * * are evidently 
a native English 
breed of consider- 
able antiquity, hav- 
ing been kept and 
shown at village ex- 
hibitions beyond the 
memory of man.” 
And Mr. Teebay, 
writing more than a 
quarter of a century 
ago, said ‘‘I have 
known the Black 
Hamburgs ever since 
Iwasa boy. Ido not 
exactly recollect 
whether the Silver 
Mooneys or the Blacks were the first fowls I possessed, but I 
believe the Black Pheasants, as they are called here. Both kinds, 
and also the Golden Mooneys, I have been told by reliable per- 
sons were exhibited for prizes, such as copper kettles, etc., 
more than a hundred years before my time. I have yet some- 
where in the attics of my house about a dozen prize copper kettles, 
and many others have been given away to friends.” From the 
above quotations it is easy to figure out quite a satisfactory anti- 
quity for the Silver Spangled Hamburg, after it had reached a stage 
of breeding that fitted it for prize competition. But we can go still 











farther back, to the naturalist Aldrovandus, who wrote in Latin 
fully three centuries ago. He describes as a Turkish fowl, one that 
possesses many Hamburg characteristics. He says, ‘‘The cock ig 
called the Turkish cock. His whole body is in a manner inclined to 
white. Still, the wing feathers are partly black. The tail consists 
of feathers that are partly green, partly black; some, also, are half 
green, some half black. His whole body is exquisitely adorned 
with lines that are sometimes golden, sometimes silver, and it is 
wonderful how beautiful an effect this produces. His legs and feet 
are tinged with blue. The hen, which also is called Turkish, is all 
: white, sprinkled over 
with black spots ; she 
has the feet tinged 
with blue, and the 
wattles short when 
compared with those 
of the male. Another 
hen presents thesame 
appearance, except 
that her neck is yel- 
lowish ; she carries a 
sharp point on the 
top of her head, her 
feet are altogether 
blue, and her tail is 
immaculate.” The 
italics are mine. 
Here, at least in the 
hens, are the white 
ground color, the 
black spots, the blue 
legs, and, if the 
‘*sharp point on the 
top of her head” 
means the spike of a 
rese comb, the dis- 
tinctive comb of the 
Hamburg. But even 
if we reject this de- 
scription as apply- 
ing to the Hamburg 
at all, we still can 
claim a respectable 
antiquity for the 
fowl, sufficient for 
all practical consid- 
erations. In the 
early days of the 
Silver Spangled 
Hamburg it was 
separated into two 
varieties, known as 
Silver Pheasants and 
Silver Mooneys. The 

_ ancient habitat of 
the Silver Pheasant 
in England was 
Yorkshire; of the 
Mooney, Lancashire. 
The Mooneys were 

/, celebrated for the 
! perfection to which 
~ the spangling had 
been brought, but 
the males were hen- 
feathered. The 
Pheasants were less 
perfect in marking 
but the males were fully feathered. At first these varieties were 
shown side by side, but after a time they were amalgamated, 
the result being the production of the fowl we know in our day 
as the Silver Spangled; Hamburg, which combines in a remark- 
able degree the excellencies of its two parents. It is a small 
fowl, but has an exceedingly graceful shape, every line being an 
easy and flowing one. It is sprightly, active, vivacious. The males 
have full tails well-furnished with sickles and coverts and carried at 
a moderate elevation, more upright than the Game but less than the 
Leghorn. The combs are rose, with a well-developed spike ; the legs 
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and feet blue ; the ear lobes white. The ground color of the plum- 
age isa green silvery white, the feathers ending in a large round 
spangle, or moon, of rich black. These spangles form a double bar 
across each wing and, ending, as they do, the feathers, they make 
for the fowl a white tail with a row of round black spots at the tip. 
The sickle feathers of the male are particularly handsome with their 
long sweep of white terminating in a round rich-black spangle. In 
figure and in color the Silver Spangled Hamburg is a very beautiful 
fowl. And it is not only beautiful but useful. Among layers it has 
few, if any, superiors. This characteristic belongs to all varieties of 
the breed ; and it is as true of the Spangled as it is of the Penciled 
that they are everyday layers, a name by which the latter were 











SYRINGE FOR CLEANING POULTRY HOUSES. 


introduced from Holland to the English. Two hundred to two hun- 
dred and twenty eggs per annum is a record that has been made by 
this variety and a record which has not often been exceeded by 
others. The eggs are pure white, rather small, but so long as eggs 
are sold by the dozen this does not matter much. 

As a table fowl the Hamburg is not desirable. The blue shanks, 
the small size, the bluish white skin, are all objectionable in Amer- 
ican markets. If the fowls were all to be consumed at home it 
would not be a matter of so much importance, as a Hamburg chick- 
en is after all very good eating, what there is of it. But poultry 
keepers do not eat all of the chickens they raise. The Hamburg, 
when mature, is quite hardy, but the chickens are rather delicate 
and difficult to rear. They have an unsatisfactory habit of dying 
that does not recommend them to the man anxious to raise every 
chick he hatches. Still, with proper care, a reasonable percentage 
of those hatched can be reared. 

The Hamburg is a long-winged and a strong-winged fowl, and 
can easily fly over very high fences. If it is to be kept in confine- 
ment either covered runs must be provided, or one wing must be 
clipped. But it never ought to be kept in confinement. Its active 
habit was intended for free range, and in confinement it chafes and 
frets and does not do itself full justice. On the wide pastures and 
meadows of the farm, where it can hunt insects from early light 
until eventide, where it can obtain the exercise it delights in and 
the varied food that enables it to fulfill its mission, the Hamburg is 
at its best. Under such conditions it is able to display its wonder- 
ful beauty to the greatest advantage and to prove its title as one of 
the most profitable fowls that can be kept for eggs alone. 


HANDY POULTRY CROOK. 
cealitgeegt 
C. Jarscen, Philadelphia Co., Penn,. sends the following 
description and sketch of a crook designed for catching poultry: 
The pole is round, ten feet long, with a piece of quarter-inch iron, 
nineteen inches long, driven three inches into the end. This iron ig 
so bent as to form a hook five inches in length. The crook is then 
ready for use. Its operation is simple. Steps quietly towards 
the fowl, and with the pole advanced and close to the ground, put 








CROOK FOR CATCHING POULTRY. 
the hook under the fowl] so as to catch its legs, then draw the pole 
gently, disengage the bird’s feet from the crook and the deed is 
done without excitement or injury to the bird. 





CLEARING POULTRY HOUSES OF INSECT PESTS. 
FRED GRUNDY, ILLINOIS. 
ere A 
The poultry house should be thoroughly cleaned out before 
extreme cold weather, and every louse and mite in the walls, nest- 
boxes, and perches, destroyed with kerosene. Straw that has been 
used for bedding horses is best for lining nests. It is beaten flat and 
soft, and the hens can quickly adjust it to suit themselves, and they 
invariably construct nicely-rounded and attractive nests of it, in 
‘which even the thinnest-shelled eggs are rarely broken. Great care 
‘should be taken to see that there is no grain in the.straw, for if a 
hen finds a single one she is almost certain to tear the nest to pieces 
seeking for more. When the nests in the poultry house are clean, 
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free from vermin, and nicely lined with soft material, the pul): 
will naturally go to them when they begin laying. When they a:. 
foul, or hard, or infested with vermin, the pullets drop their eggs i; 
the corners of the yard, off the perches, and almost anywhere. 
Some of them are broken, the hens get a taste of egg, and the tria!s 
of the poultry keeper have just begun. 

For destroying lice, mites, and all other insect pests that infes: 
poultry houses, long experience has shown that kerosene is the best 
article that can be used. It is abundant, cheap, and sure death to 
every insect it touches. The poultry keeper cannot reasonabiy 
expect a hen to lay or sit on a nest infested with lice, and she wii! 
not do it long. Hens will not lay eggs during the fall and winter. 
when eggs are valuable, unless pains are taken to keep their quar- 
ters free from the blood-thirsty pests that make life a burden to 
them. With decent care they will not only pay the cost of their 
keep, but return a good profit besides. 

First, thoroughly clean out the house, and then spray it with 
the kerosene. A good spraying apparatus, with cyclone nozzle, is 
best for doing this work, but it can also be very effectively done 
with a common garden syringe, fitted with a finerose. For several 
years the writer has used a cheap affair, which any tinsmith can 
make for about fifty cents. [The various parts are shown in the illus- 
tration.] The barrel is made of heavy tin or zinc, and is twenty inches: 
long and one and a half inches in diameter. On one end is soldered 
a very fine rose. The perforated portion of this rose should cover 
only about one inch of space in the center of the end. A plug of wood 
is made to fit tightly into the open end of the barrel, and a hole is 
made through the center of it for the piston rod to pass through. 
The piston is a wad of soft rags or cotton batting, securely bound to 
the end of the rod. This wad should fit the barrel very tightly, and 
should be well oiled, so that it will work easily. When in use the 
piston rod should never be drawn out more than one-fourth of its 
length. Draw slowly when drawing in the liquid, but force it out 
as hard as youcan. This will make a fine spray, which will pene- 
trate every crack and crevice, however small it may be. 





A. GOOD SHEEP SHELTER. 


ee 
A successful sheep raiser shelters his flock in the convenient 
shed shown in our illustration. The only bought lumber is for the 





A CONVENIENT SHED FOR SHEEP. 
The frame is made of posts and poles, hewed only near the 
mortises and tenons, and sloping gently back to a low and tight 
stone wall, The forward pitch is steeper and shorter, reaching to 
within four and a half feet of the ground. The roof is made of 
slabs and poles covered with long swail grass, two feet deep at the 
eaves and eight feet at the ridge, and built like a stack to shed 


ends. 


rain. The posts stand on flat stones to prevent decay. Board eaves 
troughs carry the water to the sides to prevent a mudhole in front, 
and the ground slopes away from the shelter. The shed opens to 
the south, allowing the sun to shine in, but excluding the prevailing 
winds. During lambing time, one part of the shed is boarded up 
close and warm for the ewes and young lambs. Movable feed 
racks extend from the front to within three feet of the back wall. 
The manure is not cleaned out until spring. Abundant bedding is 
used, and the dry compost thus made is a rich fertilizer. This 
shed is twenty-five by sixty feet, and will easily hold 100 sheep. 

Small Butter-Making Machines. — While the hand separators 
admit of better work in butter making on the farm there is still 
considerable skill required in manipulating the cream and working 
the churn. These troubles are almost entirely eliminated by the 
butter-making machines because they produce the finished article 
ready for marketing, and in the best possible condition. The 
farmer should have all the profits of his product and a uniform 
machine-made butter will obtain creamery prices and save costs 
and commissions of the factory. 
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ESSENTIALS OF TELFORD AND MACADAM ROADS. 


LOUIS H. GIBSON, INDIANA. 
— > 


The essential difference between a Telford and Macadam road is 
in the foundation. The Telford base is made of six or eight inch 
rocks or bowlders, or large pieces of irregular-shaped stone, on 
which is placed a layer of coarsely-broken stone, and this is sur- 
faced with pieces which do not average more than three-quarters of 
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an inch in diameter. The Macadam road has the foundation of 
broken stone an inch and a half to two inches in diameter, a second 
covering somewhat smaller, and the top finer yet. These differ- 
ences are shown in the illustration. 

During nearly a century these roads have been in use, and 
there have been some changes, more in detail than in principle. 
The Macadam roadway is frequently made in two layers. Some- 
times the first covering is only four or five inches, followed by a 
second of about the same thickness. At other times the covering 
aggregates thirteen or fourteen inches, divided into three layers. 
In the original Telford road the inventor insisted that the broken 
stone be such as would pass through a two-and-a-half-inch ring, and 
that the surface be made of broken stone, which would average 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter. Macadam was more purtic- 
ular about weight than about size. His idea was that each stone 
should be six ounces in weight, and, with that end in view, his help 
carried balances with which to test the weight of the stone. 

In the Telford road it was evidently the idea to put the large 
stones at the bottom, in order to prevent the soft ground from 
working through. By not breaking this stone, labor is saved, but 
worn places may reach the rough rocks. It is fair to say that both 
are good roads, as any one who has.traveled over the two kinds will 
testify. Both have had severe tests, and each has its friends. 


A SLED FOR MUDDY GROUND. 
—=>>— 

A mud boat is a sled with broad runners. It has many advan- 
tages over the narrow runner sled, when there is but a small 
amount of snow, or after a thaw. The broad runners pass over 
mudholes, and slushy places without cutting down. The accom- 
panying illustrations are from sketches sent us by Richard Jones, 
of Franklin Co., Ohio. The runners are sawed from a log, a, bent 
atone end. Saw to the angle from one end, reverse, and saw from 
the other end. The part of the runner which rests on the ground 

















AN OHIO MUD BOAT. 


should be ten feet long, the other part, about two feet long with a 
rise of eight inches., The bunks are pinned or bolted. The nose 
piece is about eight inches wide and securely bolted. At each end 
fasten the grabs, b, for holding the brace chains, by which the tongue 
can be made rigid, or flexible at will. Each chain should be 
fastened well forward on the tongue, and be about five links longer 
than is needed for rigid bracing. With unhooked chains, the 








- after a sketch from J. M. 





hinged tongue allows the sled to be placed parallel with the log 
while the team is nearly at right angles. Slack chains permit the 
sled to wind between stumps and through very crooked roads. 
With this sled two horses can haul enough logs to make 1,000 feet 
of square timber. Straw or hay can be hauled by inserting at the 
end of the bunks standard, c, on which side boards are placed. 


CHEAP FEED CUTTER. 


srt 

The handy feed cutter shown in the engraving, has a steel knife 
made the shape of the old-fashioned 
grain sickle but with wider blade. 
Two pieces of one-fourth by one inch 
iron are bent in the same shape, and 
bolted to pieces fastened to feed room 
wall. The irons should be just far 
enough apart, to allow the knife to 
pass down between them. The knife 
is raised, the sheaf placed under, and 
the cut made. The sickle must be 
kept very sharp to do good work. 
Care must be taken that the fingers 
are not caught and wounded while 
slicing the feed. Turnips and sugar 
beets may be sliced with this contriv- 
ance, The chief advantage in cutting 
hay is that grain may be mixed with the food. Sliced roots are 
much easier eaten by cows and sheep than the compact large roots. 
It is well to moisten chopped hay before feeding. 


‘WIRE FENCE STAYS. 


Libel 

Where fence posts are expensive it is an object to use as few as 
possible. On a Kansas farm, the posts are placed four rods apart. 
For stays, laths are wired to the barbed wire at every rod as shown 
in the illustration, a sketch of which has been sent by J. Mecir. 
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AN INEXPENSIVE FARM FENCE. 
Number nine plain annealed wire is cut in six inch lengths and 
bent to the proper shape, over one side of a lath by hand. A boy 
holds the lath in place, the bent wire is quickly slipped around lath 
and wire, and grasped with a pair of pinchers, and with two or three 
turns they were solidly secured. 





A SLIDING FARM GATE. 


There are still large sections of country, in which even cheap 
gates are rarely to be seen. The rail fences have to be laid down 
every time a field is en- 
tered. The hinge gate re- 
quires some skill to make, 
and the posts used must be 
heavy, and well and firmly 
set. The illustration of a 
very cheap gate, engraved 


Rice, Mo., shows a gate that 
any farmer, who can use a 
coarse saw and drive a nail, 
can readily make. It is 
designed for a place where 
small stock are restrained. 
For a full gate cut the cross 
pieces of the same length A SIMPLE GATE. 

as the front, and add two more boards. There are two posts for 
each end of the gate, and they may be just the ordinary post, with 
no extra bracing, as the gate slides on the cleat nailed to the back 
posts. It will be observed that the back posts stand so that the 
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cleat can be nailed to the front edge of one, and the back edge of 
the other, giving room for the gate to be swung around toward 
the side of the post standing furthest back. When the gate is 
closed, the front end rests on the cleat nailed to the front posts. 
A barbed wire may be stretched across the top. 





FATTENING HOGS. 
JOHN M. STAHL, ILLINOIS. 
Lhilihbeds 

Most of the fat hogs are put on the market during the winter. 
The fall is the favorite season for fattening them. This is doubtless 
due to its being the best season; but to this there are many excep- 
tions. It is a mistake, made by many, to begin the fattening process 
too late, carrying it into the severe winter weather which is not 
favorable to fattening. The experiments of Prof. Sanborn, and 
others, have shown that neither the hot weather of summer nor the 
cold weather of winter is the best for fattening. The greatest gain 
from a certain amount of food is made, other things being equal, 
during the moderate weather of autumn. 

The hogs, however, may reach the most profitable age and size 
for fattening at some other season. This will likely be the case 
with fall litters. On the other hand, fall is the season at which 
spring litters, rightly managed, reach the age and size most favora- 
ble to fattening, and the large majority of pigs are littered in the, 
spring. The many practical experiments in pig feeding prove that 
the most profitable age at which to market a hog is nine or ten 
months, at which age it can be made to weigh 250 to 300 pounds; 
and feeding to make this weight at this age is the most profitable. 
This feeding makes a steady, regular gain, moderately accelerated 
during six to eight weeks at the close. A common mistake is to 





make too abrupt a change in food that inaugurates the fattening 


process. This is in large part due to the previous feeding being too 
scant; the pigs being on a slow growth when they should grow fast. 

When the animals are heavily fed, when a fast growth is stead- 
ily maintained, the change in their feeding, when their fattening is 
begun, is in the character of their food rather than in the quantity 
of it. The best food for growing swine is red clover; the best feed 
for fattening them is Indian corn. The wise swine raiser will, 
where red clover and corn grow well, grow his: hogs on red clover, 
pasture and fatten them on corn. While growing they will have 
all the clover and other wholesome food they need; and while 
fattening they will have all they want of corn and other food. 
But too often while growing, the hogs have not nearly all the feed 
they need, and to fatten they must have all the corn they will eat; 
hence, in their case there will be a change in the quantity as well as 
the character of their feed, and the change should be made with all 
the greater care. 

The chief point in making the change from growth to fattening 
is to make it gradually. As little violence as possible should be 
done to existing conditions surrounding, and within, theanimal. If 
the quantity of food is to be increased, the increase should be made 
by a small addition about every ten days. If the total increase is 
made at once, or in two or three days, the digestive and assimila- 
tive organs of the swine will be overtaxed, there will be indiges- 
tion, constipation and loss of appetite, and, if there is not positive ‘ 
disease, at the least there will not be a satisfactory gain. Though 
the change is only in the character of the feed, it should be made 
gradually. If corn is to be substituted for clover as the principal 
feed, it should not be done ina day. The quantity of corn should 
be gradually increased until at the end of two weeks the swine are 
on full fattening rations. If the change is suddenly made from 
green feed to dry, hard grain, the animals will certainly suffer 
from indigestion and become constipated. Four-fifths of the dis- 
ease among swine would have been prevented if constipation had 
been prevented or had been relieved in good time. I feel at liberty 
to speak positively on this point, for I have raised hogs extensively 
without losing one per cent. by disease during the past twenty 
years, although in that time swine plague has several times raged 
in my immediate neighborhood. 

The change from growing to fattening ration can best be made 
by keeping the swine on their clover pasture during the change, 
wher. clover is, as it should be, the chief growing feed. I find that 
it is better to keep the swine on their pasture while they are being 
fattened, unless the pasture is too large. Not more than forty to 


fifty hogs should be fattened in one herd, and a herd of this size, or | 


less will do better in a ten to fifteen acre pasture field than in a feed | ‘ 
I thought that if given clean bed, is the least any conscientious man should provide for his 


lot. It took me some years to learn this. 


the range of a field, swine would take too much exercise, and walk 
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off too much fat. But full fed swine, especially when fed fatten. 
ing foods, will not take too much exercise. Digestion and assimi!:.- 
tion and the general health of the animals are better because of th. 
exercise the pasture field permits and induces; and the bites 0: 
pasture obtained are beneficial. 

Swine fed all they will eat of fattening feeds, especially of corn, 
will surely become constipated, unless attention is given to keeping 
their bowels open. For this purpose I esteem pumpkins very highly. 
They are gently laxative, and swine are very fond of them. Green 
feed, steamed clover, bran slop and boiled apples, are also good. 
It can hardly be necessary to say that while corn may be the chief 
feed while the swine are fattening, at all times the thrift and pro- 
fitableness of the swine demand a variety in their ration. And 
whether hogs are growing or fattening they should have salt, 
wood ashes and charcoal regularly. Fattening hogs are also fond 
of rotten wood, and find enjoyment and benefit in a decaying log 
placed in their inclosure. 

The full rations and rich, heating, fattening foods cause great 
thirst, and fattening swine should be supplied liberally with pure 
water of an agreeable temperature. Just before they go to bed fat- 
tening swine commonly take a long, deep draught, and to deprive 
them of this is a serious matter. Care should be taken to have the 
water trough full late in the evening. In fact, the most economi- 
cal arrangement is that which keeps water from a well always in 
the trough by means of an automatic windmill pump. 





DOES BUTTER PRODUCTION EXHAUST VITALITY? 


WEBB DONNELL, MASSACHUSETTS. 
—> 


The assertion has recently been publicly made that the enor- 
mous yields of butter with which certain dairy cows are credited, 
is of no interest to the ordinary farmer, since such yields are abnor- 
mal and so extremely exhausting that there is loss of vigor both in 
the cow and in her progeny. 

The facts show that the records of great production have been: 
followed by years of continued large yields, and that the cows. 
which most distinguished themselves in the dairy are the very ones 
that have produced the famous butter cows and bulls of succeeding. 
generations. This certainly refutes the idea that there is loss of 
vitality. There are dairy cows with well authenticated butter 
records of 680 pounds, 751 pounds, 945 pounds, and 1,047 pounds 
each per year. Signal’s Lily Flagg yielded the last amount. 

It is very commonly supposed that animals of various kinds: 
can be forced to go beyond nature’s limits by a system of high 
feeding; that hens can be forced to lay large quantities of eggs, 
and cows to secrete great yields of milk or butter fats. Unless 
certain drugs are used to produce an abnormal activity of the 
secretory organs, animals never exceed their natural capacity. In 
fact, very few come up to it, owing to the lack of intelligent feeding. 

With the conditions of climate, care and surroundings perfect, 
a cow will give the maximum.amount of milk, or butter, of which 
she is capable when she is fed upon as much of a well-balanced 
ration as she is able to digest. A dairy cow is a very complex 
machine for turning feed into butter, and to get the most profit 
from this machine it should be run at its full capacity. The great. 
trouble with a large percentage of our dairy cows is that they have 
not capacity enough to afford any margin of profit, even when 
producing to their utmost limit. 

Cows constitutionally inclined to secrete large quantities of 
butter fats are needed, and no one need fear that these can be 
injured by getting the largest possible returns from them by skillful 


| feeding. These large yields that are reported are of vital interest 


to every farmer who owns a dairy, since they show the value of 
breeding in butter lines, and also show the necessity of feeding 
proper foods in proper quantities, that the cow may be as produc- 
tive as nature designed her to be. 





Give the Horse a Bath.— Nothing so refreshes a tired animal, 
biped or quadruped, as a bath. The profusely perspiring horse 
discharges an enormous quantity of waste matter through the skin, 
and the odor of it is as bad as that of the manure, being strongly 
ammoniacal. This attracts the pestiferous stable fly, which so 
disturbs the rest of the horses at night. A drenching of cool water, 
and an immediate rubbing down of the skin, will be a double relief 
to the wearied animal. It will refresh him and relieve him from its 
tormentors. A covering of wire gauze on the windows and doors 
of the stable, and a cooling of the floor and walls with water, with # 


faithful horses. Street car horses are sprayed at each rest. 
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ALFALFA IN ARID NORTH AMERICA. 


J. L. TOWNSHEND, UTAH. 
fed aa 

Twenty-five years ago the Mormon farmers were experiment- 
ing with alfalfa clover, or lucern, to learn its value for the Rocky 
Mountain deserts. Small plats were planted on the farms and 
treated like red clover, but it was found difficult to plow under and 
unsuited for a rotation of crops. Its long roots penetrated the deep 
loams from fifteen to twenty-five feet in search of moisture, and 
when it was found to be especially adapted to our dry upland soils, 
many thousands of acres of wild lands were soon cleared of sage 








Fifteen pounds of alfalfa seed is usually sown to the acre on the low- 
lands and twenty pounds on the upland where much of it never 
germinates, or the young plants perish before the roots have grown 
deep enough to stand the drouth of midsummer. The seed is sown 
broadcast by hand, or with a broadcast seed sower. A good sower, 
on foot, plants twelve acres a day by hand, and thirty acres a day 
on horseback. Unlike red clover, alfalfa does not attain its full 
growth the first year but requires about three years to become fully 
established. It is a perennial plant, and lands seeded twenty years 
ago are still in good condition and will probably remain so. The 
sturdy alfalfa grown on irrigated land is cut for hay three times in 








FIG. 1. MOWING ALFALFA CLOVER. 


brush on the mesas, and of rabbit brush and greasewood on the 
lowlands, and large areas were sown to alfalfa, and the arid desert 
reclaimed. The farmers were excited with prospects of great wealth. 
Nearly all other improvements ceased for a time in the rush to 
secure and plant these desert tracts which before had been consid- 
ered quite worthless. At first, only those lands were selected on 
which the waste high water could be used for irrigation. As the 
demand for the seed grew with the excitement, it was discovered 
that the alfalfa, grown on dry lands where the stand was quite thin 
and the plants scattered, yielded more seed to the acre and of better 
quality. So high up on the bench lands, into the foothills of the 
mountains, up the little ravines into the larger canyons, and far up 
into remote mountain parks, its culture extended, until every 
farmer depended on his alfalfa field for hay and on the seed for a 





FIG. 3., STACKING ALFALFA HAY. 

cash income. Now over large areas the prevailing gray-green color 
of the sage brush desert has changed to the emerald green of the 
alfalfa fields, which stretch for miles and miles as sources of wealth. 

The ground is prepared for alfalfa by first cutting off the desert 
srowth of bushes with a grubbing hoe or mattock, the brush being 
piled and burnt. If the tract is to be irrigated it is plowed and lev- 
eled and laid out with ditches. If it is a dry-land field the seed is 
perhaps sown without plowing, the harrow alone being sufficient 
to cover. Some farmers drive a herd of sheep over the newly har- 
rowed field, or roll it with a toothed field roller, the alfalfa making a 
better stand on the indented soil. On the mesa, or upland, the seed 
is sown whenever the conditions of soil and weather permit, from 
January to April. On lowland where frost would be liable to kill 
the young plants the seed is generally sown broadcast, early in May. 


| 





FIG. 2. IN THE ALFALFA FIELD, THREE TONS PER ACRE. 


aseason. The first crop is cut when in full blossom, about the first of 
June. The second crop is ready for cutting from thirty-five to 
forty days later, and the last crop about the tenth of October. The 
first crop yields about three tons per acre, the second about two 
tons and the third about one and one-half tons. Dry land alfalfa is 
cut twice in the season, yielding each time one ton or more to the 
acre. Alfalfa cuts easier than timothy. It is quite succulent and 


| to cure it the horserake is used to rake it into windrows and then 


into bunches, or, where very heavy, it is placed in cocks by hand. 
It usually requires three days to dry, but if allowed to get too dry, 
the leaves drop off in handling, much reducing its value. It is 
hauled in immense loads to the stackyards either in the fields or 
near the ranches, and stacked in long ricks of twenty-five to one 
hundred tons. For seed the second crop is left till the pods are fully 








FIG. 4. STACKING ALFALFA ON THE MESA. 


ripe when it is cut and cured. It is then threshed with a grain sep- 
arator with clover huller attachment, after which the seed is sold 
to the local buyers who clean it and grade it for market, using a 
fanning mill with special screens for the purpose to remove weed 
seeds. The crop of seed varies with the humidity of the soil and quan- 
tity of plants to the acre, an acre yielding from 250 to 400 pounds. 
The dry uplands produce the most seed. In former years the price 
was as high as twelve cents a pound. It has steadily declined with 
the increased supply until now it brings in the open market but five 
cents per pound. The chaff and straw after threshing are nearly 
as valuable as hay for stock, though somewhat dusty. 

Alfalfa hay is relished by horses, cattle, sheep and swine. 
Horses thrive well all winter when given access to a stack where 
they can feed themselves, and, during the working season, the farm 
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horses usually receive no other feed. It is a good feed for brood 
mares which when fed on it, give an abundance of milk for their 
foals. It proves to be a strong food for stallions, keeping them 
healthful and vigorous. Very poor and overworked horses soon 
gain strength from it and in a month or six weeks can recuperate 
and work daily on alfalfa hay alone without grain. Asa food for 
stall-fed cows it is excellent, causing a large flow of milk, rich in 
cream and butter. Large quantities are baled and shipped to the 
local mining camps and into surrounding States. Even swine will 
eat it. Alfalfa makes excellent pasture. After the second year it 
will support cattle, horses, swine and poultry. When it is about four 
inches high, from twelve to fifteen shoats tou the acre can be kept 
thrifty and in good condition. Cattle do well upon it but must be 
accustomed to it gradually to prevent hoven, as they eat it greedily. 
It is quite dangerous when covered with dew or hoar frost, bloating 
so powerfully as to produce the sudden death of the cattle. 

As an orchard crop it thrives under the trees, yielding one good 
cutting in the season. When once in possession of the soil it holds the 
ground against all weeds except the common dandelion which alone 
has power to dispossess it. The alfalfa fields provide an excellent 
pasture for bees, and bee culture has grown to be a very profitable 
industry in Utah. Lucern is now much used along railroads and 
irrigation canals to fix permanently the drifting sands that tend to 
fill the excavations. In sandy tracts, once utterly devoid of vegeta- 
tion, it has proved able to reach moisture, and thrive luxuriantly. 
[Our illustrations on the preceding page, engraved after photo- 
graphs, depict the various operations in harvesting alfalfa.] 





PARMESAN CHEESE. 
HENRY STEWART. 
lapis 

Parmesan cheese takes its name from Parma, which was 
formerly one of the provinces of Italy, where a special kind of 
cheese was made that had gained a wide reputation as long ago as 
the year 1509, when one of these cheeses was presented to the 
French king at that time. It was here, and in connection with this 
manufacture, that the first cooperative dairies were organized, and 
they have been in existence ever since, as a means by which the 
manufacture of this and other kinds of cheese is made possible, 
because of the smallness of the individual dairies and the large 
size of the cheese. This cheese is an example of what may be 
done by skillful adaptation of the various changes that occur in 
the nitrogenous part of the milk during the process of curing. It 
is made from skimmed milk, at least the milk is skimmed about 
as closely as is possible before souring. And yet it has a consider- 
able quantity of fat in it, as the analysis here given shows: 


Analysts of Gruyere 
Parmesan. (Emmerthal). 
WUE, DOE DONG ois. osno scnv ewes sone soseanby 27.56 40.00 
ee ee eee 44.08 31.50 
Dc nnnGnbscbeconbasseucesoanteeeaeoee 15.95 24.00 
ME Sons sacsscebs tases eten spaascacpierer 6.67 1.50 
NOs d oh sanean Seesakpaneannsan dewalt sOeanne 5.72 3.00 


The analysis of Gruyere cheese is given, being moister and 
containing much more fat and less sugar. The small quantity of 
cream left in the milk is not sufficient to make the considerable 
quantity of fat in the Parmesan cheese, but this is added in the 
process of curing, which, as we shall see, occupies a long time. ‘ 

Parmesan cheese is large, not less than from sixty to seventy 
pounds and up to two hundred or more, and the comparative dry- 
ness gives the unusual weight and solidity, It has been found that 
the process of fermentation will not go on in a satisfactory way 
with a less, or a larger, size than this. For a cheese of this size 
about nine pounds of milk to the pound of curd is required. 
The milk is heated to 110 degrees, the rennet is then added and 
thoroughly stirred with the milk; the vessel in which the milk is 
set is then removed from the heat and the milk is left to curdle. 
Sufficient rennet is used to bring the curd in half an hour. The 
high temperature makes the hard curd required. 

The curd is then completely broken up by stirring with a beater 
much like those used here for beating eggs. There is no risk of loss 
by this, for there is no cream to be lost. The curd is then heated 
to 110 or even 120 degrees, in a cautious manner, and stirred and 
beaten and squeezed by the hands until it becomes glutinous and 
sticky. This is an important part of the work, for the special char- 
acter of the cheese depends upon it. The cheese is of a hard, flinty 
texture, and is not eaten as other cheese is. It is used in cooking, 
for flavoring pastry and vegetables, and other uses, for which pur- 
poses it is grated. For such use it is obvious that a soft cheese 
would not do. Thus the manufacture is such as to produce this 


hard firm consistence, that it may be reduced to a fine dry powder 





for its special uses. When the curd is in this stage of the proces: 
it is colored with saffron to such a shade as the maker desires, tl. 
color varies very much, and some of the inferior makes are quit« 
without color except the natural greenish tinge of the curd. 
During the heating, the workman continually tries the curd with 
his hands to test its quality and the ability of it to form a firm solid 
mass when pressed in the hand. When this viscosity is proper], 
developed, the curd is removed from the fire, and drained from the 
whey. It is then put in the molds and submitted to pressure, ai 
first gently and then increasing; the mold is filled above the edge 
so as to bring the curd to the edge when it is sufficiently firm to 
retain its weight and shape. When put in the mold this is lined 
with a cloth, and when the cheese has attained some solidity this 
cloth is changed for a dry one. The cheese is left in this condition 
for twelve hours, and is then firm enough to be removed to the 
curing room, where it is salted. Some of these cheeses, made for 
special markets of a weight of two hundred to nearly three hun- 
dred pounds, are not pressed, but the weight of the mass is sufii- 
cient to get rid of the whey, and give all the desired consistence. 

Only one pound of salt to the hundred of green cheese is used. 
This is applied at intervals during forty days, in which the cheese 
is rubbed with the salt and turned, at first, every day, but after- 
ward only every third day. During the curing, the cheeses are 
wiped dry, scraped free from mold, oiled, and treated with great 
care to prevent the surface from drying or cracking. From the 
salting room the cheese is taken to the curing house, where it is 
exposed to a cool, regular temperature, where the air is not 
changed suddenly, and is ranged in accordance with the age of 
each. Here the cheeses are kept from six to twenty-four months, 
the latter age being that at which they are in the highest perfec- 
tion, but some are kept a full year longer before they are in the 
finest condition. The slow fermentation thus undergone does not 
produce that rank odor which some cheese acquires during long 
curing, for the small proportion of fat in it does not produce an 
excess of the butter acids, and the curing tends more to absorb 
the added oil rather than to decompose the natural fat they 
originally contain. The whey which is expressed from this cheese 
is quite thick, as may be readily understood ; this is made into a 
soft kind of cheese called “‘ ricotta,” which is sold at a low price to 
the poor people who eat it with their coarse bread. The season of 
manufacture is from April to October; the best cheese is made in 
May and June; the May make always brings the highest prices. 
The peculiar method of manufacture gives this cheese a long 
endurance, one experiment made in keeping the cheese for twenty 
years showed that at the end of this long time it was in perfect 
condition, as hard as marble, but the cheese melted in the mouth 
and the flavor was exquisite. 

The quality of the Parmesan cheese is judged by some charac- 
teristics as follows: The best quality is soonest firm and hard with- 
out any mellowness, the texture is crystalline or granulated, much 
like that of white marble; the color is yellow and turns white on 
exposure to the air, the inferior quality is known at once by its 
changing to a green color in one day after the cutting. The best 
quality is made in the largest sizes; the inferior kinds are not more 
than half the size of the best, and are less than one hundred pounds 
in weight. The price of the best quality in the Paris market is 
from thirty to fifty cents a pound, the poorest kinds, which are 
mostly sold in Italy, sell at half this value. In England and 
America the price is $1.00 per pound for the grated cheese, and but 
little less for the solid cheese. 

The Italians make several other kinds of cheese which are 
highly popular, as the Gruyere, made in the northern provinces on 
the Swiss border; the Gorgonzola, made near the town of this 
name in the Parmesan district; the Stracchino, which is a cream 
cheese, and claimed to be the best in the world; the Cacciocavallo, 
which is made of cows’ milk, although the name would indicate 
that the milk of the mare is used; the Provoli, made of the milk of 
the buffalo, and the Provolini, made of cows’ milk. The Provoli 
are smoked by burning aromatic herbs under them, and have a 
flavor not unlike that of a very fine ham. They are small and sell 
for thirty to forty cents per pound. 





To Eradicate Ox-Eye Daisy.—Timothy is often crowded out by 
the ox-eye daisy (Chrysanthemum) which grows tall and seeds before 
the timothy is ready to cut. Close pasturing through spring and 
summer, with frequent mowing, will check the vile weed which 
contains only three-fourths as much food as clover. Some farmers 
crowd out the pest by seeding hay grasses which mature sooner 
than timothy. The Orchard and Tall Oat grasses are earlier. 
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TEN-BLOCK SYSTEM OF NUMBERING COUNTRY HOUSES. 
DICE MCLAREN. 
—>—. 


Much of the isolation of the farmer is caused by the time con- 
sumed in finding his residence. A certain numbered house on a 
certain named street makes one at home in town, but the farmer 
is a stranger in a strange land when seeking a fellow-farmer in an 
adjoining county. Communication between farmers is extremely 





FIG. 1. 


inconvenient because of the extra cost of finding the destination of 
a message, package or telegram. Concerted action is very difficult, 
the merchants and office-seekers who know the roads, being masters 
of the situation, and the interests of the farmer suffer. 

Contra Costa county, near San Francisco, California, has named 
all its country roads, and is measuring and dividing them into ten 
imaginary blocks to the mile. In January, 1890, the semi-weekly 
county newspaper advocated naming the roads, and numbering the 
country houses. The well-known fruit grow- 
er, A. L. Bancroft, suggested a called meet- 
ing of public-spirited citizens at Oak Grove 
schoolhouse, and there presented a working 
plan. There were meetings in other school- 
houses, and two at Martinez, the county seat. 
A committee of. five, with Mr. Bancroft as 
chairman, was delegated to continue the - 
work. The committee formulated an ordi- 
nance and secured its enactment by the 
county board of supervisors. The roads were named in as long 
lengths as practicable. Names of towns and living residents were 
not used. Some landscape feature, some historical association sug- 
gested the name. Bear Creek Road, Lime Ridge Crossing, Lake 
Connex, Mountain Drive, Walnut Way, Vista Rio, Granger Exit, 
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and Happy Valley Local, are examples. A list of the roads was 
made, beginning with those going northward from the county seat, 
followed by those going easterly, those going southerly, and those 
going westward. Lists and names were published in the news- 
papers. As Contra Costa county, at public expense, merely records 
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FIG. 4, THE OLD WAY. 
the surveys and erects guideboards, the committee has solicited sub- 
scriptions and is now measuring the roads and numbering: the 
houses. The measuring begins at the center of the street juat in 
front of the court house, and proceeds along the nearest line of 





ONE MILE OF ROAD WITH TEN-BLOCK ENTRANCE NUMBERS. 
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- prints a list of the names already given to the farms. 





travel. The village streets have the customary 100 numbers to the 
block, but outside the limits, the country house numbers are used, 
two to each block of 528 feet (thirty-two rods) of road. The odd 
numbers are on the left hand going from the court house, the even 
numbers on the right. A gate on the right hand side, with its 
right post three and one-tenth miles by road from the court house, 
is thirty-one blocks distant, and is in the thirty-second block. 
Hence, its road number is 64, or twice 32. A gate just across the 
road would be numbered 68. Half the even 
numbers of a block divided by ten always 
gives its extreme distance from the beginning. 
Each house has the number of the block 
upon which its gate or entrance is located, as 
64 for the first house. Other houses, built on 
the same block, take the numbers 64a, 64b, to 
64z, On the fence, or a post, a line is placed 
showing the numbers and the division between 
blocks, On the right is 64| 62. On the left 
is marked 61 | 63. At the end of each mile 
(ten blocks) an X is painted inside a circle. 
The half mile is marked by a V in a semi- 
circle. There are twenty road numbers to the mile. A permanent 
committee of three public-spirited citizens, to serve without pay, 
has been appointed and confirmed by the County Board of Super- 
visors, to propose names.for new roads, and to see that the work of 
establishing and continuing the system is properly maintained. 
Thus, the work is permanent, and new houses can, at any time, 
have numbers assigned them without interference with other 
house-numbers. Village-numbers supersede house-numbers. The 





FIG. 2. VILLAGES ENLARGING ON A TEN-BLOCK ROAD. 


Old World custom of naming farms and country places is now 
being strongly urged in Contra Costa county. The county paper 
Though the 
home may change owners, the farm name is permanent, and is used 
to locate the new occupants. The name glorifies the home, exert- 
ing a constant influence for good upon the neighborhood, upon its 
people and upon their homes. Many of our ranch and plantation 
names are appropriate, as: Riverside, Calumet, Currycomb, Walnut 
Grove, Prospect Farm, Pawnee Gap, Herbert Homestead, Wheat- 
land, The Oaks, and Meadow Brook. 

The ten-block system works as well with houses miles apart as 
with those closer, even to twenty feet apart. The distance between 
any two house numbers in the country can be easily reckoned. 
The homes of farmers can be quickly found. Strangers can be 
given clear directions. The mileage of officers can be quickly 
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FIG. 5. THE NEW WAY. 
calculated. Road work can be accurately located by its block 
number. A county directory would be printed immediately with 
farm’names and road numbers of every citizen. The Postmaster 
General has declared that the ten-block system of numbering 
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eountry roads would remove the only obstacle to rapid and accurate 
free postal and telegraph delivery to farmers. 

{Our readers should carefully study the Contra Costa county 
road ordinance printed in this number, which covers every detail 
of the new system. Many of the features are clearly illustrated 
in the engravings on the preceding page, which are drawn from 
sketches sent us by A. L. Bancroft.] 


FALL-MADE BUTTER. 


GEORGE E. NEWELL, NEW YORK. 
——= > 


Finely-flavored butter cannot be made from frost-bitten food. 
The character of the butter will be a counterpart of the feed given 
to the cows, modified, of course, by the process of manufacture. 
Many dairymen make fall butter on the following questionable 
plan: They are patrons of cheese factories which produce full 
eream stock until about the middle of September, when skimming 
off the night’s milk begins, and this cream is churned. 








The fallacy that milk in autumn is so rich in butter fat that it | 


may be partially skimmed and still produce cheese of a practically | 


full stock quality, is generally believed. The skimming is done at 
the dairyman’s home, and the milk is set in the deep cans used for 
factory delivery. The practice is very pernicious to both. good 


quickly reduced in temperature, even if the weather is cool, «: 
the cream arising forms a thick blanket over it to still furth,., 
retard the escape of heat and to favor damaging animal odors. 

The materials retained in milk, not aerated, result in decom) 
sition and taint, and this taint impresses its execrable flavor upou 
the cheese made from the milk, and the butter produced from t}:. 
cream. The use of the skimmer and of the separator in chees 
making must be prohibited, unless it be to remove the small surpli. 
of butter fat above three and one-half or four per cent. that exis: 
in rich milk. It is suicidal to the reputation of factory cheese {: 
skim milk down to two per cent. of butter fat during the cool se:- 
son of the year when the weather favors the production of the fines; 
flavored cheese. Manufacturers 4nd dairymen must, sooner or later 
awaken to the fact that in cheese making the skimmer must go. 


SHEEP AS WEED KILLERS. 


HOLLISTER SAGE, CONN. 
—>—_ 


As eaters of brush and noxious plants, sheep will do good 
service, but they must not be kept at it steadily, or they will grow 
thin, and their fleeces will suffer in consequence. The flock must 
be compelled to browse only a few days ata time. After the grati- 
fication of this diet ceases, there is no longer profit in confining 








cheese and butter 
making. In most in- 
stances, a small ex- 
eess of butter fat 
does exist in fall- 
produced milk, an 
excess of what 
would produce prac- 
tically full cream 
cheese, but the 
skimmer goes deeper 
than this surplus 
and im poverishes 
the milk. If a milk 
test were used and 
all cream taken 
from autumn milk 
above three and one- 
half per cent., the 
cheese manufac- 
tured therefrom 
would be an honor, 
and not a disgrace, 
to the factory brand. 
While inferior 
cheese is produced 
by the mode now 
practiced, inferior 
butter also results. 
A well experienced 
butter dealer who 
had purchased a 
number of lots of , 
fall dairy butter from cheese factory patrons spoke to the writer 
about its quality. ‘‘There is something peculiar about its flavor,” 
he said, ‘“‘that I do not taste in any other butter, and although 
the texture is fine and firm, the bad flavor is so damaging a feature 
that I have lost on those lots I have handled.” I was instantly 
suspicious of the origin of this bad flavor, and an olfactory test of 
the butter confirmed the belief. It was that fetid odor peculiar to 
milk that has stood in bulk and has not been aerated. 

The narrow, deep delivery milk cans used by dairymen who 
patronize cheese factories are the receptacles used for night milk- 
setting. The cans usually stand upon the milk wagon over night 
near the cow stable, or in the farmhouse yard. In the cool weather 
of fall, as soon as license is given by the factory managers for their 
patrons to skim, aeration of milk, if practiced before, is now 
stopped at the farm. By agitating it in the cans there would 
less cream arise, and cool weather is trusted to preserve the milk. 

Besides licensing the patrons to skim, the factory management 
does another wrong thing, it dictates to them an injurious mode of 
milk-setting. It says, ‘‘You must not set your night’s milk for 
skimming in pans, or other small receptacles, but only in the fac- 
tory delivery cans.” This is to prevent a larger amount of cream 
from being removed. The result is that the hot milk poured into 
the cans—a hundred pounds or more in each—does not become 
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MISS ELSIE JONES’S 





Sheep to such food. 
No other live stock 
demand more con- 
stant change. If the 
sheep be divided into 
several flocks, one 
may follow another 
into a field where 
brush or weeds are 
becoming trouble- 
some, and each re- 
turned again after a 
week’s relief on 
grass. Most plants 
can be killed by re- 
moving the leaves 
during the sum- 
mer. The bushes 
should be cut down, 
that the flock may 
destroy them by eat- 
ing every new 
sprout. Briers are 
more easily subdued 
early in the season. 
Large fields should 
be browsed in small 
plats by means of 
movable fences. 
When grass has 
taken the place of 
brush or weeds in 
HORSE “OFFICER.” one division of the 
field, it may be used profitably as an exchange pasture, every sec- 
ond week. Several bells should be kept on the flock browsing in 
tall weeds or brush. Sheep are very social, and nothing will so 
soon cause a cessation of industry as a feeling of loneliness. Bells 
also deter dogs from attacking the flock hidden in an overgrown 
field. The flock at this important work must also have a regular 
and abundant supply of pure water and of salt, and be frequently 
visited by the owner. That the cleaning of the land is not the whole 
object of sheep keeping must be borne in mind. When sheep are 
changed to other fields, or to the fold, the time from sundown to 








- dark is preferable, as then they are satisfied with the day’s exercise 


and food, and will follow with less trouble and lie more quietly 
than at noon or daybreak. Never drive a flock roughly. The sheep, 
which are always led, make the best grade of meat, and the fleeces 
are most uniform in texture and market value. 





A Good Start.—The young animal stinted in its food receives a 
check from which it,never recovers; on the other hand, the young 
animal liberally fed and carefully handled receives an impetus tha; 
is lasting. Asa rule, the crop planted as soon as the ground is in 
fit condition makes the best crop. The grass cut at the earliest 
seasonable moment makes the best hay and is saved with less risk . 
The vegetables shipped to the market as soon as ready sell the best. 
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A FAMOUS CANADA DAIRY FARM. 
sitet 
Near Brockville, on the Canadian side of the St. Lawrence river 
just below the beautiful Thousand Islands, is Belvedere, the famous 
Jersey dairy farm of Mrs. E. M. Jones. The accompanying illus- 
trations present views of the barns, the residence and some choice 
specimens of the pedigreed stock. The owner is a practical busi- 


ness woman, managing the farm herself, being able, should neces- 
sity arise, to milk, separate the cream, churn, work the butter and 
prepare it for the regular customers. 

By strict personal supervision and attention to every detail of 
the farm, the dairy and the market, Mrs. Jones built up such a rep- 
utation for her butter in the New York market that it was eagerly 








BELVEDERE. 


bought at $1 per pound. But at present the 
increased tariff causes the yearly output of 
7,000 pounds to be more profitably sold to 
one company in Canada, The herd com- 
prises about fifty of the very best animals 
obtainable. All are thoroughbred, but actual 
merit as shown by good butter records, is 
needed to secure an animal a place in the 
herd. As the home dairy farm contains 
only eight acres of poor, stony land, two 
other small farms are rented. Soiling is 
practiced, as there is no good pasture land 
within reasonable distance, the intensive 
farming followed furnishing immense quan- 
tities of green food. Besides the crops used 
for soiling, the small farms annually pro- { 
duce about sixty tons hay, twenty acres 
corn-fodder, 1,000 bushels oats, 1,000 bushels 
roots and all the fruit and vegetables needed 
by a large household. Lately a few choice 
horses have been added to the stock, among which is ‘‘ Officer,” a 
noted $1,000 saddle horse whose portrait appears on the opposite 
page. The cattle, however, are the special pride of the farm. At 
the head of the herd is ‘‘Canada’s Sir George,” the famous St. 
Lambert Jersey, and second to him is ‘‘Massena’s Son,” sired by 
a pure St.,Lambert. The dam, ‘‘Massena,” gave, in her sixteenth 
year, 8,200} pounds of milk which yielded 654 pounds of butter. 
Many costly prizes have been won by ‘*Canada’s Sir George” and 
‘‘Massena’s Son.” Three of the Jersey cows have yielded a profit 
of forty-seven per cent on the value of food consumed and all the 
herd give good returns, being excellent butter producers. 

Eighteen years ago the Belvedere herd began with two Jerseys 
tethered on the lawn, and a few pounds of butter were sold toa 
neighbor. The wonderful growth of the business under Mrs. 





BARNS AND BARNYARDS AT BELVEDERE. 





Jones’s successful management has brought many requests that she 
write a book on the dairy and dairy farm. The world would be 
glad to know how this kind of farming pays and how one woman 
has made it pay, by personal supervision winning deserved success. 





BARNYARDS. 
Listes: 

Barnyards, as usually arranged, are about twice the size needed 
for the economical saving of manure, and that should be a consid- 
eration of vital interest. As generally managed, very much of the 
accumulations of barnyard manure, left exposed to the elements 
while in the yard, are reduced in value, in consequence of the expos- 
ure, or from being scattered thinly over too large an area, and 

, trampled into the soil during inclement 
weather. There is often connected with 
a barnyard a lane that leads back to 
other fields of the farm, or to a creek 
where the stock obtain their water sup- 
ply. To this lane the stock often have 
free access, and wander up and down 
this avenue hundreds of times each 
winter, to pick a little grass that may 
be exposed along the fences, sometimes 
because they are driven there by their 
stronger companions, or to sun them- 
selves during pleasant weather, or sim- 
ply to exercise the freedom offered 
them. Many dollars’ worth of the most 
concentrated farm fertilizer is thereby 
-lost to the farm each year, and to all 
the remedy is plain and simple. Instead 
of throwing the manure from the stables 
out under the drippings of the eaves, it 
should be thrown under a permanent 
or temporary shelter, and hauled to the 
field at any time, winter or spring, and 
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placed in heaps over the surface of the farm. There should be 
sufficient shed room or a basement commodious enough to shelter 
all the stock comfortably, and keep them spending most of the 
winter under said shelter. A barnyard :large enough for the straw 
stack and a fifteen foot space around that,. before the fences or 
buildings are reached, is of sufficient dimensions for all practical 
purposes. When buildings do not border on the yard a high tight 
board fence should be constructed, to act as a wind-break, and 
prove a grateful shelter to the stock, saving both feed and manure. 





Adjusting Harness.—A harness should be so arranged that the 
traces can be adjusted up or down to meet the line of draft. Thus 
the pressure upon the shoulder may be evenly distributed. This is 
very important if the team is to do heavy work. In plowing, har- 
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rowing, and similar work where the line of draft is low, let out the 
back band to such a length that when the traces are straightened 
there will be no pressure, or pulling down upon the back. For gen- 
eral farm work, a back band made from cloth is preferable to one 
of leather, being much lighter and cheaper. The lines should 
always be strong, and so adjusted that when drawn tight the heads 
of both animals will be straight with their bodies, and not pulled 
together or thrown apart. Such out-of-line positions make the 
steady work of the farm horses much more difficult and tiresome. 





TREAT THE COWS KINDLY. 


—<——— 

Cows are naturally of the mildest disposition of any four legged 
animal upon the farm, and they should be treated kindly and not 
abused by the milkers and drivers. The practice of sending a dog 
after them and allowing him to rush them into the milk yard, 
exhausted and excited, is a practice that will cost each year from 
ten to twenty-five pounds of butter for every cow milked. Drive the 
cows leisurely to and from the pasture. If you are in a hurry let 
the driver make double quick time when he is going to and from 
the field not accompanied by the cows. The throwing of stones, 
sticks or other missiles should be forbidden, and the operation of 
milking should be done rapidly and with but little or no talking. 
Should a cow make a misstep or switch you unpleasantly during 
fly-time don’t speak so sharply as to startle her. In many herds 
there are often one or more cows which only a certain member of the 
family can milk. This indicates very plainly that some one is 
mild tempered, and understands the cow’s disposition. 

A box located at some accessible point should contain at all 
times a supply of salt. If salt is fed in heroic doses once or twice 
each week, the cows will then gorge themselves, causing derange- 
ment of the digestive organs. Milk should not be applied to the 
teats to reduce the power required in milking, for it does not, but 
most certainly adds filth to the milk obtained, and in cold weather 
the wet teat will become cracked and sore. All cows with a domi- 
neering nature and sharp horns should be dehorned. Brass fer- 
rules at the tips of the horns lessen the danger but do not prevent 
the pushing and bruising of other cows. 

SILOS IN COLORADO. 


JOHN GOULD, OHIO. 
—— 


An AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST reader desires information on 
several points about the construction and management of a silo. 
‘‘Is a silo ten or twelve feet square practicable? Would it be as 
well, or better, to build it partly underground—the land being level 
and no facility for draining? What size of timber and studding 
would be required to make the walls of sufficient strength? What 
kind of boards would be most advisable for the sides and bottom? 
Not having a machine for cutting, would it be advisable to put 
cornstalks in whole, or would it be better to cut them in pieces of 
about six inches in length?” 

There is no objection to a silo ten or twelve feet square, if it is 
sixteen or eighteen feet deep, so as to overcome the friction of the 
sides, which is as great in a small as in a large pit. The deeper 
the pit, the better the stalks will settle, and the more compact the 
silage and its corresponding keeping. 

Where the land is level, it would be a serious objection to build 
the silo partially under ground, and all the more so where there is 
no‘drainage; for unless the lower part of the pit was most thor- 
oughly built of the best masonry, the surface water would get in, 
‘and do serious damage to the bottom strata of silage. The better 
way is to build a low stone wall, and ‘‘shoulder” the ten-inch sills 
into the inner face of this wall, having this wall come up a foot 
above the surface of the soil. This stone work has to be strong, 
and well secured, as the pressure at the bottom will be pretty 
heavy. Ina dry, firm soil a twelve-by-twelve inch timber bedded 
into a trench of like size, first painting it well with gas tar, makes 
a fair foundation, the studding being toenailed to it. Drainage has 
to be provided by either making the trench some sixteen inches 
deep, and putting in four inches of pounded stone below the sills, 
or by a small drain tile put immediately under the sills. 

If the silo is only of the size mentioned, two by eight inch 
studding, set sixteen inches apart from center to center, would be 
sufficient, but if it is located in a barn two-by-sixes would be of 
ample strength. Some silos are now built by studding horizontally, 
instead of up and down, and “ locking” the studs at the corner. In 
this case, the lining boards go up and down, and are either double 
or single, as the builder may prefer. If a corner brace’is used, the 
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sharp inside corners are thus avoided, and the silo is much stronger, 
The lumber used need not be of the very best quality, so long as it i: 
sound, free from cracks and shake knots. If the silo is to be single- 
boarded, which some now claim to be the best way, it is better to 
use boards not over four inches wide, and well matched. They 
should, in this case, be put on grooves up, and these grooves filled 
with thick paint of some kind, as fast as they are put in place, and 
the whole interior then thoroughly painted with waterproof paint. 
Good hemlock or pine barn boards make a good wall. If a double 
wall is preferred it should be a foot wide, of barn lumber, put on 
with a half lap, and lined with paper. 

I am not in favor of putting cornstalks into a silo, whole, and 
if they cannot be cut by machinery, chop them into the six inch 
lengths. It is very difficult to properly feed a dairy whole stalks, 
as the cows throw and muss them so in their attempts to get all the 
ears of grain that the stalks bring to them, and the loss in wastage is. 
too large for profit. If they are cut up so that each cow gets and 
consumes her portion, it will be all eaten, and with profit. 

Where the foundation is firm clay, and the depredations of rats. 
are not to be feared, a silo with concave bottom hollowed out of 
the clay itself, and carried up for six or eight inches against the 
walls above the sills, and firmly pounded down, makes a good floor. 
Some pound down a few inches of stone, and plaster it with cement, 
I have both kinds, and prefer the pure clay floor, as not only the 
cheapest, but in every other way equal to the cement, though in 
other localities a grouted floor would, no doubt, prove to be superior. 





FEED THE STRAW. 
leas 

In all industries, the use of the bye-products is a great source 
of profit. The straw in grain growing has much food value. To 
cure straw in the proper manner the grain is housed in good condi- 
tion, or is so stacked that the weather will affect it but little. When 
threshed, it is put up in neat stacks which will shed rain, or, if pos- 
sible, placed under shelter. If in stacks, when the feeding season 
arrives it is so cut down with the hay knife that only a portion of it 
may be uncovered ata time. This applies more particularly to oat 
and barley straw, the feeding value of which for farm stock is con- 
sidered to be worth half as much as timothy hay, pound for pound. 

If about two quarts of fine salt per ton of straw be applied to 
straw at threshing time, it will make it more palatable than if not 
so applied, or, in feeding, a weak brine may be sprinkled over it, 
when the stock will eat it with more relish. 

The beards of barley straw are considered by many objection- 
able especially when the stock is allowed to feed from the stack, 
or from racks in the open air where the wind whisks the beards. 
about, often endangering the eyes of the animals. Should a beard 
lodge in the eye, a pinch of fine salt thrown under the lid will cause 
a copious discharge, and the impediment is usually thus washed out, 
but if not, a second application will remove it. Most of the beards. 
can be separated from barley straw by removing, at threshing time, 
a two-inch cross section from the straw carrier allowing the beards 
to fall through. The chaff is a valuable constituent of the oat crop, 
and should be carefully preserved for feeding purposes. 


WHEAT AND RYE ON CORN STUBBLE. 
Ge 

Many farmers plant corn stubble to wheat and rye, and are 
usually in such a hurry that three rows of shocks are placed 
together and the balance of the field sowed. This plan necessitates. 
running over the seeded land to secure the corn and stalks. but the 
worst feature is in leaving unseeded strips acrogs the field, which 
are useless to the crops. Weeds are allowed to take possession of 
the strips, and, until the crop of grain is gathered, the field indicates. 
the shiftless farmer. It is not much trouble to haul off the shocks. 
to the barnyard or to an adjoining field, setting them up in rows. 
They are then more easily husked. The husked corn is nearly all 
in a body, and is more easily secured. The stalks and all litter of 
leaves and husks are then more easily gathered up and saved for 
future use. The grain and straw that can be produced on these 
strips will repay many times the expense of hauling off the stalks. 
If possible, haul the stalks to a pasture, or meadow lot, and thus 
insure cleanliness in husking. Stock will eat the broken leaves. 








7 
Pure Water for Stock.—Live stock should be furnished with 
pure water. If they are now obliged to quench their thirst for the 
greater portion of the year from a pond or slough hole, this condi- 
tion should be changed by the use of a well-and pump. The water 
can be raised cheaply and in sufficient quantities.by a windmill. 
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BEAUTIFUL CAPE FLOWERS. 


—<— 


The species of Babiana, Ixia, Sparaxis, Tritonia, and -other 
genera, are popularly known as Cape bulbs, from the fact of their 
being indigenous to the Cape of Good Hope. Theyare all of the same 
general habit, remarkable for their ease of culture and their strik- 
ingly showy flowers. Their cultivation is of the most simple kind. 
In their native home the year is divided into a dry and a rainy 
season. During the one the earth is saturated with moisture, and 
the temperature rather cool, while 
during the other the soil is dry 
and parched. These bulbs seem 
to require the same conditions 
wherever they may be grown. 
Therefore, when the bulbs start 
into growth, they should have 
plenty of water and sun, and be 


after the flowers have faded, then 
they have to be dried off grad- 
ually, by giving them less and less 
water, until the foliage withers. 
The pots should then be put in a 
dry, warm place, and the bulbs 
allowed to remain undisturbed 
until another season of growth, 
when the bulbs have to be sepa- 
rated and repotted in fresh soil. 
The soil to be preferred is a rich, 
sandy loam. They may be potted 
from September to December, and, 
if brought forward at different 

ee times, a succession of bloom may 
be had from February to April. Water should be freely applied 
with a syringe, to keep the red spider from. these plants. The 
Babianas grow from six to twelve inches high, and produce 
spikes of brilliant flowers, ranging in colors from blue suffused 
with white to the richest crimson magenta. In general appearance 
they somewhat resemble the Gladiolus, and many of them are sweet 
scented. The bulbs are a favorite food of the Hottentots, and are 
said to have the flavor of the sweet chestnut when well roasted. 
The Ixias have long, narrow leaves similar to the Iris, to which nat- 
ural order all these bulbs belong. The flower spikes are slender, 
sparingly branched, and the flowers 
are large and showy, varied in color, 
and exceedingly attractive when fully 
expanded by sunshine. Five or six 
bulbs may be grown in a six-inch 
pot, and, for good effect, but one 
color: should be planted in a pot. 
Like the other kinds of this class, 
they have to be kept cool, with plenty 
of moisture, and free sunlight to give 
intensity of color to the flowers. The 
Sparaxis are lovely plants, with tall 
and graceful flower stems, strong and 
wiry, much branched, and well fur- 
nished with deep, rosy, foxglove- 
shaped flowers. There are, also, 
varieties with striped and nearly 
white flowers, but the former color 





cold frame. The Tritonia far sur- 
passes the others in beauty and use- 


frame for early spring flowers. T. 
aurea, now knewn as Crocosmia 
aurea, is a beautiful flower, and 
popular in English gardens, where 

SPARAXIS. some flower-lovers prefer it even to 
the Gladiolus, as it is not so stiff looking, and keeps longer in bloom ; 
besides, it looks well froth the day it is planted, with its graceful, 
drooping, ribbon-like leaves, which are worthy of a place, even 





though it never flowered. Its bright orange color and tall habit , 


are much needed where tall plants are required. These bulbs can 
‘be grown in the border‘in the ¢ame manner as the Gladiolus. All 
the Ixias are of great beauty, with many colors and distinct mark- 


kept vigorously growing until | 


fulness, either as a house plant or in | 


the greenhouse, or for growing in a inhabit the same places. 








predominates. They grow best ina , 





ings. They bloom for weeks in midwinter.. There are many garuen 
varieties. The natural size of the flowers has been increased by 
selection and cross-pollination. There are about thirty species, 





THE RANUNCULUS. 
C. .L. ALLEN. 
Very few races of plants have a wider geographical range, or 
a greater diversity of character than the Ranunculus. The genus 
contains species of rare beauty and a few troublesome weeds. Some 
are inhabitants of swamps, and others thrive in dry, waste places. 


| The common buttercup, R. bulbosus, is a weed in our marshy 


meadows, but it is as welcome as spring to the botanist, or the lover 
of early flowers. It gives so much warmth and life to the landscape 
that, troublesome as it is, the meadow would seem unnatural with-. 
out it. The Ranunculus of gardens is R. Asiaticus, commonly 
known as the Persian Ranunculus, although it was first introduced 
from the Levant in 1596. With many other florists’ flowers, the 
species has expanded to many varieties produced through the 
agency of cross-fertilization. One hundred years ago it was one 
of the most popular plants under cultivation, 800 distinct varieties 
being grown. It is still exceedingly popular in Europe, where it can 
be easily grown, a bed keeping in bloom for fully two months. The 





BUNCH OF RANUNCULUS. 

flowers are of various shades, and with an intensity of color, only 
to be found in the poppy. There is no class of plants more free- 
flowering. A good, strong tuber will throw up as many as thirty 
flowers. Its name is from rana, a frog, because the plants usually 
For that reason, beautiful as the flower 
is, it is not well suited to our climate, and can only be grown 
under artificial conditions that render its cultivation here impracti- 
cable. The Ranunculus is one of the many plants of remarkable 
beauty in their own homes, but not adapted to other climates. 
Drouth, poverty of soil, rare atmosphere, and fierce sunshine, are 
fatal to its development. It'is, moreover,'easily injured by frost. 
Very satisfactory results, however, can be obtained by planting the 
bulbs in a cold frame, protected by a liberal mulching of leaves to 
exclude the frost. In early spring remove the mulch, but keep the 
sash on, as cold winds are fatal; on the other hand, they will not 
endure intense sunshine, so that great care is required in shading 
and ventilating to imitate well the cool, moist climate of Europe. 
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DESIRABLE WINTER-BLOOMING PLANTS. 


EBEN E. REXFORD. 
ore 

The list of plants suitable for cultivation in the sitting-room, 
which can be depended on for bloom during the winter season, is 
not a long one. Those briefly described below can be recommended 
to the amateur : 

_ Achania malvaviscus. A plant having large, bright green foli- 
age, with crimson flowers. The contrast between flowers and foliage 
is very pleasing. It is almost always in bloom. It grows to be 
quite large, and can be trained as a tree or shrub. It is easily 
grewn, and is seldom attacked by any insect. 

Abutilons in variety. These plants are excellent for house 
culture, being strong and vigorous, not over particular about heat 
or dust, constant and profuse bloomers and very pretty. The 
flowers are bell-shaped and pendulous. The best varieties are 
Boule de Neige, pure white; Rose Perfection, bright rose color ; 
Arthur Belsham, bright red; Golden Fleece, sulphur yellow, and 


Crusader, scarlet. Eclipse is a variety having leaves beautifully | 


variegated with green and yellow. It is of semi-trailing habit, and 
makes a pretty plant for a bracket. 

Primula obconica. One of the best winter flowering plants. 
Really an ever-bloomer. The flowers are white, shaded with lilac. 
‘They are small, and borne in clusters which are lifted well above 
the foliage. Plant in a light soil, and be sure to water well, as the 
roots are numerous and drink up a great deal of moisture. Primulas 
are very pretty for bouquets. 

Begonia rubra. An old and well-known species of the begonia 
genus, but one of the best wind-w plants we have. Always in 
bloom. Foliage a rich, shining green. Flowers scarlet, borne in 
large, branching, drooping panicles. Very showy, and always 
satisfactory. 

Calla aethiopica, or Lily of the Nile. Not a lily in any sense of 
the word, though generally called Calla lily. It is one of the most 
desirable of window plants, because of the great beauty of its foli- 
age, as well as flowers. The leaves are large, and have a tropical 
effect. Flowers, or what is generally supposed to be the flower, 
white, large, and somewhat trumpet-shaped. What most persons 
consider the flower is really a sheath which enfolds a spadix on 
which the real flowers are borne. One fine, large plant of Calla 
gives dignity to any collection, whether in or out of bloom. 

Impatiens sultani. One of the most cheerful plants I know of. 
Always in bloom. Flowers bright crimson-magenta, produced in 
great profusion. A delightful plant. Give a light, leaf-mold soil, 
and keep the earth very moist. Shower the plant all over, daily, to 
keep the red spider from working on the underside of the leaves. 

Fuchsia speciosa. The only variety of fuchsia worth cultivating 
for winter flowering. Aim: st an ever-bloomer. Flowers of medium 
size, borne in long, pendulous bunches. Sepals rosy white; corolla 
salmon red; single. This piant is a strong and vigorous grower, 
and often reaches a height of six or eight feet. Foliage large, and 
very pleasing. A most charming winter flower, of the easiest 
cultivation. Use a soil of leaf-mold with some sand mixed in; 
drain the pots well, and water freely. Shower daily. An old plant 
will require a ten or twelve inch pot. It can be cut back in sum‘mer 
and kept dormant for a period, and then started into growth in fall 
to be ready for another season of winter-flowering. 


FLOWERING BULBS FOR THE WINDOW GARDEN. 


eens {Pi 

Hyacinth, tulip, crocus, freesia, and other bulbs, can be easily 
prepared in the fall for blooming through the winter. Failure is 
hardly possible with even the smallest amount of careful attention 
being given to their wants. Get strong bulbs, and of the hyacinths 
place one in a four-inch pot, of tulips put three in the same sized 
pot, while of crocus and freesia such a pot will hold, at least, a half 
dozen. Use rich soil, and in potting set the hyacinth bulbs only 
about half their depth in the soil. If desired, glasses may be used 
for hyacinths; they can be bought with the bulbs and filled with 
enough clear water that the base of the bulb just touches the 
surface. Potted bulbs, to grow in earth, should be set in a dark, 
ceol place, after giving them a good watering. Here they should 
stay for about six weeks, then a few may be placed in light and 
warmth. Much heat, however, is not needed. As the buds are 
swelling, several waterings with rather weak manure water will 
result in more perfect flowers. Bring them out at intervals of sev- 
eral weeks and flowers may be had nearly all the time during the win- 
ter. Where bulbs are grown in water, however, instead of preparing 








them all at the same time, only a few should be started at o ce, 
others being started at intervals of a week. The bulbs may be 
placed in pots of sand, and when wanted the sand can be washed 
from the roots, and the bulbs placed in glasses. While growing in 
the glasses the water should be changed several times. 





HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 


ail 

Those who intend to make a collection of hardy herbaceous 
plants, as all should do who wish to have an inexpensive and 
attractive flower garden, should begin now. If we wait until spring, 
many valuable species will already be in bloom, and cannot be 
moved with any certainty of success. The best time in the whole 
year for planting is October and November, although, if the 
weather remains warm, at. least, if the ground does not freeze hard, 
many kinds may be planted in December. But it is decidedly best 
to commence the work as early as possible. All herbaceous plants 
should be removed, and separated, if need be, at the commence- 
ment of their season’s rest, rather than at the commencement of a 
season’s growth. But few hardy plants will notice the change 
when taken up in autumn, while but few will flower well if 
removed in spring. Nearly all hardy herbaceous plants make their 
preparation for the coming season’s flowers when at rest, and if 
disturbed after that it will be at the expense of a season’s flowers, 
If a new bed is to be established, it is better to get plants grown in 
pots from seeds. These can be planted at any time, either in spring 
or autumn. But where propagation is affected by division, autumn 
is far preferable. Peonies divided and replanted in October will 
usually flower freely the coming season, while, if the work is 
deferred until spring they are frequently so checked that they will 
not flower for several years after. Dielytra, and many other 
species, coming into flower so quickly after the frost has disap- 
peared from the ground, are injured by removal in spring. 

The herbaceous border, whether long established or newly- 
planted, should not be neglected. Although the plants are hardy, 
so far as life is concerned, if they are expected to develop the full 
measure of their beauty, in our changeable climate, they have to 
be protected, though but little protection will be necessary. A 
covering to the depth of two or three inches of newly-fallen leaves, 
or about the same depth of coarse litter is all that is necessary to 
make such a difference in the coming season’s flowers, that they 
would scarcely be recognized as the same species unprotected. 


KEEPING FROST OUT OF CELLARS. 
T. PAYSON, UTAH. 
indian 

During the coldest nights of winter I keep a thermometer in 
my cellar, and when there is a probability of the temperature fall- 
ing below the freezing point I keep out the frost by placing a 
lighted central draft lamp on the cellar floor. The flame is turned 
low, so that but little oil is consumed, and, if necessary, it is raised 
toward morning. I have not banked up the house on the approach 
of winter since trying this expedient, and have kept out the frost 
with much less expense than was required in banking up the foun- 
daticn walls with earth and straw. The heat thrown off by a cen- 
tral draft lamp is very great, in proportion to the size of the flame, 
and could be utilized to protect house plants in the windows and 
those stored for winter in cellar or cold-pit. A lamp of this pattern 
can also be attached to a window box, so as to give bottom heat in 
starting early vegetables, flower seeds and cuttings, thus giving 
the amateur many of the conveniences of a greenhouse or hotbed. 





Why Plowing is Harder Work Than Drawing a Wagon.—While the 
work done in plowing may not be greater, theoretically, than 
drawing a wagon by the same exertion of force, yet the plowing 
is really harder and expends more actual force, because of the dead 
weight moved. It is easier for a man to carry a load of any weight, 
twice as quickly, by spurts, with rests between, than in any given 
time with a constant movement. Let a man carry a bag of corn 
for five minutes, and then rest five minutes, and then repeat, and 
he will make better time than another man of equal strength who 
has twice the time allowed him. Equally, a horse may travel fifty 
miles every second day and last longer than he would if traveling 
twenty-five miles every day. And this is what makes the differ- 
ence between plowing and drawing a wagon. Every little inequal- 
ity in the ground and every spurt of the draft, is a rest for the horse, 
by which he is refreshed. But drawing a plow is a dead weight 
without any rest. The horses walk on yielding mellow ground. 
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THE MERCER CHERRY. 
—>__ 

A Heart cherry, larger than the black Tartarian, and finer 
flavored, is the claim made for the Mercer cherry, shown in the 
engraving, reduced one-third from specimens sent us by Joseph H. 
Black, Son & Co., the introducer of this new variety. It was found 
growing among some seedling Mazzard cherries in the house yard 
of an old farm. The former owner of the farm was born on the 
old homestead and cannot r emember a sinle year when this cherry 
tree did not bear. It is a sure cropper and a splendid shipper, and 
brings the highest price in the market. The Mercer cherry is 
entirely different from the present varieties of Heart cherries, 
being early and of a very dark red color. In growth and hardiness 
it is like the Mazzard, or common Black Heart. It is a profuse 
bearer, the one tree yielding over thirty baskets of fruit. Neither 
tree nor fruit has ever been diseased or wormy, and the tree is 
certainly very long-lived. The twigs continue to grow late in the 
season, and the leaves remain a rich dark green into the autumn. 


DESTROYING MEALY BUGS AND RED SPIDERS. 


E. E. REXFORD. 





——<—=>—— 
There is nothing so effective in fighting the mealy bug as an 
It is best prepared in this manner : 


emulsion of kerosene. One 


part slightly sour 
milk to two parts 
kerosene. It is im- 
portant that the 
milk be only a trifle 
sour. If sour 
enough to be thick, 
it is very difficult ‘ 
to secure a union 
between the two 
liquids. If you are 
preparing only a 
small amount, say 
half a teacupful of 
milk to a teacupful 
of oil, you can use 
an egg-beater to 
churn these two 
elements of the 
emulsion. If in 
larger quantities, a 
brass syringe, such 
as most greenhouse 
men have,is the best 
thing to use. The 
point to be aimed 
at is rapid agita- 
tion, and stirring 
with a spoon, or 
stick, fails to bring 
avout the desired 
result. The more 
rapidly the milk 
and oilareagitated . BEARING BRANCH OF 
the better the result to be secured. The two should combine and 
form a shining white butter. To one part of the kerosene 
emulsion use about twenty parts of water. Mix it as thor- 
oughly as possible with the water, and apply with a syringe, taking 
great care to reach every part of the plant, and especially the axil 
of each leaf, for this pest hides away as if expecting’ danger. 
One application may not be enough. Wait three or four days, and 
give another one. This emulsion, used in the proportions named, 
does not injure delicate plants, and it does its work well. It is also 
effective against scale, a pest often found on oleanders, lemons, 
oranges, ivies, and other thick-leaved plants. In fighting this 
enemy, apply the emulsion with a brush stiff enough to forcibly 
remove the insects which are on the leaves. As the mealy-bug 
establishes itself in cracks and crevices of boards, and on cloth, 
it is a good plan to syringe the walls of the greenhouse, else you fail 
to rout it in its most effective strongholds. Neglect these places 
and it soon sallies ous and makes a raid on your plants again. The 
red spider is a tiny thing, but he is nevertheless a most formidable 
enemy to many plants. He likes a warm, dry atmosphere, such as 
prevails in most liying-rooms. So small is he that his presence is 
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seldom suspected until the leaves of the plants are found turning 


yellow. Then, if you examine the underside of them, you find some 
little red specks, and tiny webs. The only remedy needed is water. 
You must see, however, that it reaches every part of the plant to 
the underside of the leaves, for there is where he lurks most. 

In most greenhouses the red spider seldom does damage because 
there it is easy to keep the air moist all the time. A greenhouse 
moisture cannot be secured in the living-room, but it is easy to keep 
the air a great deal moister than we generally find it, if vessels of 
water are kept evaporating on the stoves or registers, and the plants 
are well showered daily. If heroic treatment is necessary, heat 
water to 120° and dip the infected plant, letting the plant remain 
under water while you count ten. Repeat in a day or two. 

FLOWERING BEGONIAS. 


MARY FROST, CANADA. 
<a 


A rich sandy soil suits flowering begonias best. The tuberous 
varieties have larger flowers, but the old flowering kinds are 
much grown and are useful for variety. This genus presents won- 
derful foliage, colors and forms. Many of the most valuable 
and useful house and garden plants are found among the many 
and widely differing varieties. Their culture is very simple. 














Any one who can grow geraniums can grow the begonias. If they 

we were bedded out 
during the summer 
they should be pot- 
ted and brought in 
before frost comes. 
If they have been 
in pots all summer, 
repot them in fresh 
soil, cut them back 
well, and give them 
a good supply of 
water, and they 
will soon start into 
bloom. Begonia 
rubra is probably 
the most desirable, 
but there are others 
nearly as valuable. 
B. argentea, metal- 
lica, Saundersont 
and a host of oth- 
ers, are free flower- 
ing, and the foliage 
of some of them is 
«\ very fine. When 
‘) these begonias are 
growing the earth 
in the pots should 
not be allowed to 
get dry, for if the 
soil dries out they 
, will never look as 
well again. With 
good drainage in 











THE MERCER CHERRY. 
the bottom of the pots, you cannot give them too much water. 
When they are blooming freely they should have some fertilizer. 
Guano is good, so is commercial complete manure. In the absence 


of these, stable manure will do. Put this in water until it is the 
color of strong tea, and wet the soil with this once a week. 
Another point in favor of these begonias is that they are so easy to 
care for, and insects never trouble them. 





Care of Work Horses at Noon.—When work horses are brought 
in at noontime, the harness should be removed, the sweat wiped 
off and the brush and curry comb freely used. The shoulders 
should be washed if they are sweaty or sore. Before starting work 
the sore shoulders may be softened with castor oil. Do not water the 
horses while warm, nor feed them grain. Both at noon and at night 
the horses should be watered previous to feeding grain. The stom- 
ach will then be in better condition for the assimilation of solid 
food. If obliged to give a short hour at noon give a larger ration 
of grain, or what is still better cut the hay into half inch lengths 
and add the usual quantity of ground feed, sprinkled with water, 
and thoroughly mix. This can be eaten rapidly, and will digest 
more readily than when fed separately in the dry, dusty state. 
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COMPOSTS “AND FERTILIZERS. 


HENRY STEWART. 
aT a 

Recent discoveries have completely disturbed the previous 
views held in regard to the use of commercial fertilizers as the sole 
dependence for cultivating crops, and the value of composts as an 
aid tothem. Long practice has confirmed the value of the home- 
made supply of manure, augmented and made more effective by 
the addition of the many kinds of refuse matter that are available 
for the purpose, and, as with other things, so it has been found that 
this old-time practice has a value that has not been fully under- 
stood. In growing all kinds of crops, the compost heap is a valu- 
able aid, under these conditions in which the materials are cheap. 

A question is proposed, by a subscriber in South Carolina who 
cultivates fifty acres of asparagus, that is of wide and unusual 
interest. A large supply of fertilizer is desired. Abundance of 
materials for making composts are easily procured and sixty head 
of cattle can be fed for the small sum of $400 for the whole year. 











These cattle, being penned at night, may be made to supply a large | 
quantity of manure. Will it be more profitable to continue to keep | 


these cattle, for the sole purpose of manure makers, or to dispose 
of them and use only commercial fertilizers, and compost marsh 
grass and marsh muck with lime and mineral fertilizers? This 
question is of the greatest interest to Southern farmers, for cattle 
can be fed there so cheaply that they may be used solely as manure 
makers, and when their work is done may, themselves, go into the 
compost heap. But it is not without interest as well to farmers 


in fertilizers. And, as it is ascertained now, the effect of this 
mauure on the soil was fully as beneficial as a much 4érger value of 
mineral fertilizers, counting its effect. It thus becomes one of 
those questions of counting up the cost, which differs with circum- 
stances and locality. But experience has abundantly proved to the 
writer that where cattle may be fed for $10 the year, and can he 
bought for two cents a pound live weight, it will pay well to use 
them as machines for making manure. 


HOW TO BEGIN SOILING. 
8. MACON. 





As the present tendency of commerce is to cheapen products, 
the farmer must conform to it, or he cannot keep up with civiliza- 
tion. Under many circumstances soiling reduces the cost of keep- 
ing cows very materially. To pasture a cow requires five average 
acres of land for the summer, and one acre for the winter’s hay, 
while an acre and a half of rich land will furnish feed for the whole 
year. The experiments of J,:W. Sanborn at the Utah station seem 
to show that pasturing is wasteful, that soiling gets more from the 
ground, but that where forage can be economically dried, the dried 
food will nourish stock just as well as the green. This may be 
taken as a possibility, therefore the only thing that remains is to 


| find out how it may be done. 


everywhere, for if the cattle are fed at-a loss, it may be that this | 


loss is less than the value of the manure made, and that thus the 


manure returns a profit. 
The discovery of the organism that exists in the soil, through 


whose intervention the nitrogen of the atmosphere is made | 
| the waste of pasture and manure is avoided. The acre of land 


available for plant food, has thrown new light upon this subject, 
for it has been ascertained that, for its growth, it must have a large 
supply of organic matter in the soil to feed upon. Without this 
food it is reproduced only very slowly, and, of course, its products 
must be in proportion to its food. And this needed matter is fur- 
nished by any decomposing vegetable or animal matter. The nitri- 
fying germs thrive best in the presence of an alkaline matter. 

The old practice of making composts is being revived, precisely 
as it was used for many years, without actual scientific knowl- 
edge. This practice has fallen into disuse, in a great measure, but 
we now see that it must be resuscitated. First, we have a supply of 
moisture. Second, as great a supply as possible of every kind of 
organic matters as can be procured, as swamp muck, the herbage of 
marshes, sea weeds, marsh mud from the shores, the refuse of all 
sorts of manufactures, of slaughter houses, fish scrap, night soil, 


guano, cotton seed or meal, and to get an intimate mixture of them. - 


Third, a supply of fresh lime, of limestone, or shells, burned in 
heaps with refuse wood, or of potash. Any of the commercial fer- 
tilizers may be profitably mixed with the compost. 

These are placed in wide flat heaps in alternate layers, that the 
lime may act with the bacteria to decompose the coarse materials, 
and make of the whole, when the heaps are scattered over the land, 
a homogeneous mixture of all. To give complete effect to the fes- 
menting changes undergone in this mixture, at least three months 
will be required. There is not much danger of overheating in such 
heaps when the manure does not exceed one-fourth, or less, of the 
mass. The writer has built many such heaps in this way during 
the winters, for some years past, and there has been no more heat 
engendered than would keep the fermentation going ; and in April 
the heaps, when shoveled down into the wagons for spreading, or 
into the manure spreader, were a dark, rich mass, much like solid 
old manure. The odor of it was precisely that of ordinary manure, 
showing that by this means the matters combined were as really 
changed into manure as if digested in the system of an animal. 
And this is exactly the result, the matter being decomposed by the 
action of bacteria growing with the proper heat and moisture. 
One thing is to be avoided. This is overheating for want of moist- 
ure. This destroys the germs, and stops the desired effect. If nec- 
essary, water is to be applied, to retain a moderate moisture. 7 

It is simply a question of the cost of feeding the cattle, as 
machines for making fertilizers. The writer has purchased cattle in 
the fall, at two cents a pound, fed them during the winter at a 
cost of not more than $10 a head, and sold them the next summer 
off the woods’ pasture at the same price per pound. There was no 
loss, the clover and grass and cornstalks were worked into manure, 
and this went on to the land at a much less cost than its equivalent 





Now isvthe time to’ begin.~ The first feeding must’ be ready in 
April, or early in May, and winter rye is the most available crop. 
This will last until the clover, or orchard grass, is ready for cutting, 
and then follows early corn, planted as early as possible in the 
spring. The first planting of corn will last until August, when the 
second planting on the rye ground will come in. Repeated plant- 
ings will supply feeding until the winter, when silage, or field 
beets or mangels, will furnish succulent food for the rest of the 
year. Thus there is a succession of green crops the whole year and 


for the hay wiil produce easily twelve to twenty tons of either 
silage or roots, which will feed three or four cows during the winter. 

After the crops are planned, comes the manner of feeding. 
It is a part of what may be called the new agriculture, that cows 
do not need to waste their food in the muscular exertion incident 
to pasturing or to fighting in a yard the whole of a winter. A com- 
fortable stable is provided, in which, sheltered from tormenting 
flies and enervating heat, they may feed on the fresh fodder, and 
lie at rest in the cool shade, and in the winter, protected from 
storms, and wasteful cold, they may be employed in making milk 
of the food, as nutritious as when taken from the field. The cow 
in fact is reduced to the condition of a machine for changing food 
of the best kind into milk and butter, without waste. Everything 
that is possible goes to product, and as little as possible to mainte- 
nance. This is necessary now as never before, and the dairyman 
who ignores this fact will lose money and waste time. 

The land is fed better too. The manure is taken to the field as 
it is made, and turned under for the crops that are growing, with- 
out intermission ; for as a strip of the land is cleared it is plowed 
and planted again immediately. The system is an economy all 
round—of cows, of food, of land, of manure, of labor, and of time ; 
and all at but a little additional labor in feeding, which in practice 
has been found to cost not more than two cents per cow per day. 
This is necessary for the cutting and carrying of feed to the cows, 
but is little more, really, than the common driving of the cows back 
and forth to pasture. The rye may be sown in October and Novem- 
ber, and as one square rod per day feeds a cow, it is easy to figure 
up how much should be sown to supply the herd. 


THE BIRD’S FOOT VIOLET. 
ENE 

In our search for spring flowering plants the Bird’s Foot Violet 
(Viola pedata), a native of our dry woods, should not be overlooked, 
as it bears cultivation very well in our gardens. In fact good or lib- 
eral culture increases the size of the flowers, as well as productive- 
ness; although nothing could be more prolific of flowers than this, 
in its native habitat. It is a plant always found growing in masses, 
and, for at least two-weeks, the flowers cover the earth like a car- 
pet, and the color, deep lavender. with a darker shade on the lower 
divisions, makes it 4 most desirablevobject. In the gardens the 
flowers are one and. a half inches in diameter, with more sub- 
stance than when grown without cultivation. They produce corms 
nearly as large as filberts which renders their cultivation very easy, 
as they can be removed at any time if the corms do not dry. For 
an edging there is nothing more desirable than this violet. 
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COLD STORAGE HOUSES FOR FRUIT. 


ELMER .E. SUMMEY. 
— 


A very successful cold storage house for fruit is used by G. W. | 
Cline of Ontario. The accompanying illustrations from his sketches 
convey a fair idea of the general appearance and construction of 
the building, which is thirty-six feet long and twenty-four feet 





FIG. 1. PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF FRUIT HOUSE. 
wide, and is built in the side of aslight hill. [Fig. 1]. The base- 
ment wall is of stone eighteen inches thick, one side being sunk in | 
the ground two feet, the other side next the hill going in six feet. 
The total height of the stone walls is eight feet, the floor of the base- 
ment is made of eight inches of clean coarse gravel with one coat 
of water lime cement grouted in, with another coat on top, made 
smooth, thus making a dry solid floor on which to roll barrels. 

._The basement is divided into twq.equal apartments ; the entrance 
is from the front and north side, the floor being almost level with 
the outside surface. Both the doors and windows are double, the 
latter being provided with screens to keep out flies and bees, when 
open for ventilation. This room is ceiled with inch boards, on top 
of which, between the joists, is placed an inch and one-half of mortar. 

The upper part of the building is fourteen feet to the eaves, the 
middle room being eight feet in the clear. The studding is five 
inches wide, and on the outside are two thicknesses of tar paper, 
over which are put inch boards up and down, battens being put 
over the cracks. On the inside of the studding are two layers of 
tar paper, then a two inch wide studding, on which the paper is 





FIG. 2. PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF FRUIT CELLAR. 





again placed double, over which comes matched inch lumber, mak- 
ing two dead-air spaces to insure against the changes of outside 
temperature affecting that on the inside. 

The ceiling of this room is formed by putting one thickness of 
p.per on the joists, covered with matched lumber. The floor is of 
matched two-inch plank, thus making dead-air spaces between the 
cellars and the upper room, and also rendering it impervious to rats 
and mice [Fig. 4]. This floor is occupied by an office and stair- | 
way in one end, and these leave a clear floor-space of twenty-four | 
by twenty-four feet, for storing and ‘packing purposes. Shelves, 
thirty-two inches wide, are placed all around the wall of this room, 
and are capable of holding about seven tons of grapes. or other fruits, 
leaving the center for such as are im barrels. 

From the east side of this room a*door opens into: the raised 
vortion of the shed. Through this ‘door the fruit can be unloaded 
from the wagon without any lifting. This shed runs the whole 
length of the building and is sixteen feet wide, with a ground floor, 





and is large enough tq allow of packing being done, as well as being 
able to accommodate several loads of fruit over night or through a 
shower. The top story is eight feet high in the center, the floor | 
being inch stuff matched, laid on tar paper; the sides and ceiling 
are lathed and plastéred. It makes a cool room, pleasant to work | 


in, or good to store grapes and other fruit in baskets, as the veranda 
on the west side has a flat roof, with a- door opening on it, which 
renders it very convenient for loading or unloading, as the top of 
the wagon is nearly on the level with the roof. The veranda is six 
feet wide on the two sides. 

A galvanized iron: ventilating tube, two feet in diameter runs 
from the fruit to above the roof, to carry off the heated air. Other 
ventilating doors should be close to the floor, and be kept open at 
night, thus making a cool draft all night, through the fruit room. 
The doors are to be closed air-tight early in the morning; the room 
above can be ventilated through the same tube or shaft all day, 
drawing off all the warm air that is heated through the roof. 

A fruit cellar, that experience has proved excellent for the pur- 
pose of storing fruit and vegetables [Fig. 2], is located along a 
slight hill, which was dug out four feet so as to form one side of 
the house, as shown in the cross section [Fig. 3]. The other side is 
a stone wall, one foot thick and four feet in height, the ground 
from the excavation being thrown against it from the outside, the 
rear end being like this side. The front end, as well as the doors, 
which open inward, and are large enough to admit one-horse loads, 
are made of a double thickness of inch boards, having a space of 
six inches filled with sawdust. The sides and rear are lined with 
inch lumber; and boards, a foot in width, are placed on edge length- 
wise on the floor for paths between the ample storage spaces. 

The roof combines lightness. strength and warmth, and is 
made of inch boards sawed toa length that will form a span, the 





FIG. 3. CROSS SECTION OF FRUIT CELLAR. 


peak of which is three feet higher than the top of the side walls, or 
seven feet from the ground ficor, thus allowing a horse or man to 
goin readily. After the first board is down, a layer of straw is put 
on it, thick enough so that when the second board is pressed down 
firmly, the straw will be a foot deep. On the second board a simi- 
lar layer of straw is placed, which then is tightly covered with 
matched boards. On the top, boards two layers of tarred paper are 
laid, and each craek is well battened; so no water can get: through. 
The outer edges of the thick roof are treated as shown in the cross- 
section. Wherever the soil is not sufficiently porous to allow of 
the free escape of water from the hill- 
side of the roof, a tile, or other drain, 
must be provided. At equal distances 
from the center to the sides an upright 
support, consisting of a. 2x4 scantling, 
of the proper length, is set on a brick, 


while at the top an inch strip four Cl 











inches wide is run the entire length of 

the roof, which, in this case, is 100 

feet. In the front end two windows 7 . 
are placed, and one large window in 

the rear, provision being made to al- 

low the use of double sash and shut- 

ters during the coldest weather. The 

estimated cost of this house was about 

$100, no skilled labor being required, 

and rough lumber being used except FIG. 4. SECTION OF FLOOR 
for the last roof boards. The storage . AND CEILING, 
capacity of such a building is ample. Nearly 50,000 celery plants 
have been accommodated, and it holds hundreds of bushels of 
vegetables, apples and other fruits through the fall and winter. 

















English and Italian Rye Grasses.—The Italian rye grass has a 

card or awn on each seed, while the English rye grass has none. 

The latter is the hardier, but both have become wild as far north as 
the Great Lakes, and both thrive in Scotland and Canada. 
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For Those Who Visit. 


ALICE CHITTENDEN. 
—<>—___ 


People who live in the country are proverbially 
hospitable. The comparative isolation of their 
lives prompts them to eagerly *‘ welcome the com- 
ing guest,” and if they sometimes feel that they 
would like to ‘‘speed the parting guest,” it is 
often the fault of the latter. When I was a child 
and lived in the country, I think we were never 
without visitors, during the fruit season at least. 
I used to wonder what Mother meant, when, after 
the unusually long stay of some mere acquaint- 
ance, I heard her say, ‘‘Some people would hang 
themselves if you gave them enough rope.’ As 
that person seldom made a second visit, in after 
years I comprehended my mother’s remark. 

In “A Housekeeper’s Complaint,” in a recent 
number of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, the 
writer says, ‘‘I should like to see an article on 
how visitors ought toact.”” Hence these hints. It 
makes a difference where you are visiting, and 
many of these suggestions will only apply to those 
who are staying with friends in moderate circum- 
stances,.who keep only one servant, or perhaps 
none at all, In this case, it seems to me, the first 
thing you ought to do is to make your stay a short 
one... Unless you are so situated that you can cor- 
dially ask your friend to return the visit, it is a 
pretty safe rule not to goatall. There is toomuch 
one-sided visiting of country friends. 

When you are on a visit, adapt yourself to cir- 
cumstances. Do not let your too willing hostess 
send you a breakfast,in bed. If possible, before 
you are asked at what hour you like to breakfast, 
ascertain the habits of the family in this respect 
and signify your pleasure in conforming to them. 
Remember that in the morning your friend is al- 
most certain to have household matters which 
require her attention, and see that you leave her 
free to attend tothem. Relieve her of the burden 
of providing entertainment for you by showing 
her that you are capable of having a good time by 
yourself. If shesees you reading or writing in a 
shady corner of the orchard or lawn she will feel 
all the satisfaction of a generous hostess who likes 
to know that her guestis enjoying herself. Speak- 
ing of writing reminds me that it will be well to 
take your own stationery, so that you need not 
borrow hers. Don’t ask her if she has a stamp. 
Give some money to the one who mails the letters 
to get you some if you have forgotten them. Keep 
your room as nice as you found it. If you area 
woman, make your own bed, not forgetting to take 
the daintiest care of the pretty bureau belongings 
so laboriously fashioned in the fewspare moments 
of your hostess that she might do the more honor 
to her guests by thus daintly furnishing forth her 
guest chamber. f 

If you are a man, fold back the covers of your 
bed to air, keep your clothes tidily hung up and 
the top of your bureau in order, and don’t, oh 
don’t, let your wash water stand in the bowl. It 
is not at all by way of a sop to the sterner sex to 
induce them to read this that I say I have ever 
found men more considerate of a hostess and her 
cares and duties than my own sex. 

Still another thing that is incumbent on the vis- 
itor is to endeavor to like and praise the food. It 
is one of the few cases where a little hypocrisy is 
allowable and you may “assume a virtue if,you 
have it not,” for the chances are thatif you do 
not like it the fault lies with your peculiar tastes. 
Those who have “notions” about their food had 
better stay at home where they can be humored. 
Children are very apt to be finical and trouble- 
some in this respect, and mothers will do well to 
bring them up with a wide range of “likes” in the 
matter of eating. 

There is no particular virtue in doing any of the 
things that I have enumerated. They are simple 
matters of courtesy that one’s own heart should 
prompt one to do without any advice on the subject, 


and yet I know, from criticism that I have often 





heard expressed, that they are more honored in 
the breech than in the observance. Somehow I 
have been very fortunate in my friends, seldom 
having had a guest in whose visit I did not take 
the greatest delight and few whom I could not ask 
to repeat the visit, for unless I wish a repetition I 
never ask it. 

There is at this moment a gentle girl visiting a 
neighbor of mine at the seashore whom I am sure 
will be asked to come again. Evidently she be- 
lieves that rest is merely a change of employ- 
ment, for she is never so happy as when she can 
assist her hostess about the house, or help with 
the sewing. Of course when one invites a visitor 
it is not necessary that she should do any work 
but, if in an unobtrusive way she can lighten the 
eares of her hostess, I am sure she will be the 
happier for it. 

And now I fear no reader of the AMERICAN AG- 
RICULTURIST will ever want to visit me. 


Inexpensive Gift-Making. 


EMILY H. LELAND. 
a ae 

For those who have little leisure and little 
money, these suggestions may be of interest: 

CRADLE COMFORT.—Two yards of twilled Turkey- 
red calico, filled with nice cotton, tied thickly with 
white zephyr wool, and finished around the edge 
with white feather-stitching, makes a gay and 
serviceable little gift for a baby friend. 

TABLE SCREEN.—A two-by-three yard piece of 
white mosquito netting—the plaid sort—hemmed 
all around and tied at intervals of six inches with 
white zephyr, is a neat and pretty screen for 
throwing over the dining table, in busy households 
where the table is laid in advance of meals. 


BLACKING Box.—Young John may like an ar- 
rangement in his own room for shining his Sun- 
day shoes. Get a box from the grocer of suitable 
height for resting the foot upon when polishing 
or boot shoe; leave the front side of it open for the 
easy accommodation of brush and blacking, and an 
extra pair of shoes; cover the top with black oil- 
cloth, and tack some pretty cretonne or furniture 
calico in folds all about the sides with brass tacks. 


FooT WARMER.—Make a stout little six-by-eight 
inch bag of linen or bedticking and fill it with 
clean, dry sand. Make a larger bag of eider-down 
flannel, fifteen inches wide and deep enough to 
reach to the knees, with a draw-string around the 
top by which it can be hung up when not in use. 
The sand-bag heated in the oven and placed in the 
larger bag will keep warm a long time and make 
a soft and comfortable heat for the feet and limbs 
of an elderly person, or for any one who is so un- 
fortunate as to be consigned to a cold room on a 
zero night. 

A SMOKING SET.—If farmer John is addicted 
to smoking—and I hope he is not—a welcome gift 
to him will be a pound of his favorite “fine cut” 
and a dozen clay pipes. The tobacco can be 
placed in a little ten cent pail with cover and the 
pail set into a gay little bag of figured sateen 
shirred around the top and adorned with a bow of 
harmonious ribbon—the shirring to be made even 
with the top so that the cover can be readily 
lifted. The pipes may stand in a pasteboard jar 
similarly covered, and some little fancy match 
safe will complete the set. 


_— 


Judging by Appearances. 


LUCY ELLIOT KEELER. 








— 

An old clown, the fable runs, stood beside a 
brook while his ass waded in to drink. To his 
horror he saw her devour the moon, which had a 
moment before sparkled there. Thinking that the 
world could ill spare that luminary, he killed his 
useful ass to release the moon. Appearances were 
certainly against the animal. They are often 
against human beings, and we, with the wisdom 
of the clown, accept them on the spot, and judge 
our acquaintances accordingly. 

A few years ago a young woman from the coun- 
try stood on an Albany pier waiting for the boat. 
She had some heavy luggage which was almost 
more than she could carry. ‘Let me help you,” 
a large red-faced man at her elbow said with a 
smile. ‘‘No,” replied the girl shortly, thinking 
that he was a pickpocket or a thief, “I will carry 
my own baskets.” A few moments later the same 
man passed her, bearing in his arms a beautiful 
child, and beside him walked a richly dressed 








lady. “I have more valuable treasures than your: 
to care for,” he spoke in a low, kind voice as },. 
passed the girl; and then for the first time gs), 
noticed his uniform, and saw the word Captain 
upon his cap. 

A little old man once carried a message to tly 
telegraph office at Balmoral Castle and was greete«| 
by the operator with the rude remark, “ Put your 
own hame to it; it is a pity your master does noi 
know how to send a telegram. The little may 
wrote “John Russell,” and the operator lookin: 
up, beheld to his terror the great minister himself, 

A caller at the White House once saw a gentle- 
man, evidently absorbed in thought, leave the 
sidewalk and cross the lawn. It was contrary to 
orders, anda policeman charged upon him. Seizing 
him by the arm he turned his captive round 
and saw the surprised face of the President. 

Olive Thorne Miller, the biographer and friend of 
“our little brothers of the air,” says, “If you see 
a bird on a fruit tree picking about the branches, 
do not decide offhand that he is spoiling the 
fruit; look closely to see if he is not instead clear- 
ing it of worms that would destroy it all. When 
you notice a bird in a strawberry bed, do not in- 
stantly conclude that he is after strawberries; he 
may not care half so much for berries as he does 
for insects, and very often he is engaged in rid- 
ding the plants of pests at the moment that he is. 
seared off or shot by a careless person who does 
not wait to see whether he is friend or foe.” 

These are exceptional cases, however, which 
only prove the rule. The world has neither time 
nor inclination to look often below the surface. In 
these thousands of years it has learned that ap- 
pearances are, after all, generally correct; that in 
spite of April snowstorms the crocus and the blue- 
bird usher in the spring; and that notwithstand- 
ing the immortal instance of Mrs. Conrady, the 
soul makes the face. So it is with judging people 
by their figure, carriage, voice, the company they 
keep, the books they read; saying unkind things 
about the hoiden and the flirt and the thoughtless. 
girl using slang; heartlessly ignoring the timid, 
the boastful, the familiar. We should let the rule 
work both ways. While heeding the old adage 
that appearances are deceitful, and striving our- 
selves to penetrate the unattractive masks that 
our associates often wear; we should remember 
that we ourselves are constantly judged by mere 
trifles of dress, or bearing, or action, and endeavor 
to be outwardly that which we wish to be inwardly. 
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Rose Leaves. 


ELLA F. MOSBY. 
— - . 

Many good English housewives keep through. 
winter the sweetness of their summer garden in 
the linen closets and drawers, by the scent of the 
lavender-blossoms clinging to everything stored 
therein. Rose-jars were the delight of our great- 
grandmothers, who prepared with the greatest 
eare the velvety rose-petals gathered from the 
profuse blossoming of June. This can now be- 
done in the early Autumn, for our rose-season is. 
far longer now than in our great-grandmothers’ 
time, most of the old-fashioned roses quickly ex- 
hausting their season of bloom. 

The best—as well as the most pleasant,—time for 
gathering rose-leaves is early in the morning. 
They should be dried, not in the hot sun, but in 
the shade. Itis not an affair of a day or two to 
prepare them for thejar. They must be thorough- 
ly dried; If you add fresh petals every day, 
sprinkle salt between each successive layer of 
rose-leaves. Dry for nine or ten days after you 
have gathered as many as you wish. Stir or toss 
the petals lightly every day. At the end of the 
drying process, put them in a glass jar with some 
coarsely-broken stick cinnamon and allspice laid 
in the bottom, and keep them air-tight for at least 
six weeks before consigning them to a rose-jar. 

You need not confine yourself to rose-leaves 
alone, a few blue violets or wall-flower-blossoms: 
or any of your favorite flowers may be added. 
The most delicious of all fragrances is that which 
does not tell its secret all at once, but haunts you 
with a thousand lovely hints and suggestions of 
all gardens and all summer days mingled in sweet- 
ness. To one quart of the rose-petals, add two 
ounces of lavender flowers, one ounce each of 
ground cloves, cinnamon, allspice and mace, well 
mixed together; and one ounce of orris root, shred- 
ded and bruised. The spices, lavender flowers and 
orris root are not mixed indiscriminately with 
rose-leaves, but the first three, themselves mixed 
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together, are laid in alternate layers with the 
rose-petals. Some authorities add a quarter of a 
pint of good cologne, or a little lavender water, or 
afew drops of any perfume or the oil of any favor- 
ite flower, but I like better the natural flowers 
and spices without the artifical perfumes. 

If the rose-jar is opened for an hour or two ina 
bedroom or parlor a delicious and refreshing 
fragrance will pervade the room, giving to each 
one who enters a loving greeting and welcome. 





TRIPLICATE SCREEN. 
The spices are not only of use in preserving the 
pot pourri for years, but they give it that peculiar- 
ly rich and oriental fragrance, recalling to mind 
the rose-gardens of the dreamy poets of Persia. 
The rose has even a dearer significance to the 

Christian’s memory, for it suggests the exqnisite 
story—a parable of communion with the Heavenly 
Rose—that is told of the wanderer who found a 
lump of clay, so fragrant that the query: 

“ ‘What art thou?’ was his quick demand, 

‘Art thou some gum from Samarcand, 

Or spikenard in this rude disguise, 

Or other costly merchandise ?’ 

‘Nay, if my secret I disclose, 

I have been dwelling near the rose. 


FIG. 1. 
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Improving Dull Hours. 


WEBB DONNELL. 





ae ee 

A person who has a good kit of tools, a supply 
of handsome woods, and some skill in manipulat- 
ing the latter with the former, is well equipped 
to use many a leisure hour, for the household 
articles that are possible of creation under his 
hands will afford unbounded satisfaction to him- 
self and his home friends. I have represented 
in the illustrations which accompany this a num- 
ber of articles that combine utility and beauty, 
and that, though graceful in design, are yet not 
difficult of construction. ; 

The triplicate screen, Fig. 1, is formed on lines 
suggested by a description of something new seen 
in the art stores, the new feature being the rope- 







































































FIG. 2, FIRE SCREEN. 


work lattice. The frame has holes bored in it for 
the insertion of small cords, woven in the three 
styles suggested, or woven in a similar style in all 
three of the frames, as the maker chooses. I do 
not know how others have used this rope-work, 
but I should prefer to make it double on each 
frame, the curtain then coming down between the 
interwoven cords, the weaVing thus showing upon 
both sides of each curtain. A thin veneer of the 
same wood exun be glued upon the outside of each 
side-piece of the frames, to conceal the insertion 


| 


of the cord, which can be made of the proper size 
by selecting the desired shade of macremé twine, 
and twisting and doubling it to the desired size. 
Other features need but little explanation. The 
fire screen, Fig. 2, is made upon the same plan, 
though in this or in the larger screen the design 
of the frame can be changed as one wishes. They 


| are here represented perfectly plain and of simple 





construction, the chief ornamention being the high 
finish given the wood. The corner bric-a-brac 
stand, Fig. 3, is not necessarily difficult of con- 
struction, the part of a circle in front being sawed 
with a jig saw, or cut out by hand from an inch 
board, while the curving spindles are such reeds 
as are used in the manufacture of baby carriages, 
or, if these are not available, the spindles can be 
fashioned of some flexible wood, and gently bent 
into position. If the balis which support the top 
rail cannot readily be procured, the rail can be 
supported on square blocks, placed at proper 
intervals. 

The upright workstand, Fig. 4, which will be 
appreciated by any Dorcas who may chance to be 
a member of the family, needs explanation only 
as regards the two receptacles. The one at the top 
is designed to be a basket of rectangular shape, set 
into the construction thatis represented. The one 
below is the simple rectangular, wooden recepta- 
cle represented, with a wooden bottom. The whole 
will be made more attractive if the basket receives 
a padded lining of some material that contrasts 
harmoniously with the wood of which the stand 
may be made, while a similar lining to the lower 
box will prove attractive. The four sides of this 
workstand have the same construction, though 
the ornamental work is shown only upon two 
sides, to prevent confusion of lines. 


Care of Shoes. 


vee ae 

Every lady likes pretty shoes, but these cost 
more money sometimes than the slender purse can 
afford. Still, in shoes, as in other things the rule 
thai # the best is the cheapest,” holds good. By 
the best is not meant the most costly, for a very 
fine shoe is unsuitable for walking. For every- 
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FIG. 3. BRIC-A-BRAC STAND. 
day wear, get a good, heavy, and in winter, thick- 


soled shoe, with low flat heel. For the house 
have a pair of nice low shoes or slippers, and here, 
too, if you will study at the same time health and 
economy, you will get alow heel. For wear with 
your best gowns at church or parties, get a pair of 
American kid of the best make, with patent leath- 
er tips. If you are short, you may in this case 
indulge yourself in a pair of moderately high 
heels, because low heels seldom go with any but a 
broad, square-toed shoe, and unless you are quite 
free from personal vanity you will not like, on 
gala days, to display your pretty foot in one of 
these comfortable but not pretty shapes. 

With proper care these three pairs of shoes 
should keep you nicely shod for a year. But you 
must, even with thiek shoes, wear overshoes in 
bad weather. Should you by any mishap get your 
shoes wet, as soon as you can take them off, fill 
them at once with dry oats. This will quickly 
absorb all moisture and keep the shoes from los- 
ing shape. Do not put them near the fire, and if 
oats are not convenient, stuff them full of soft 
paper. Take out the filling when the leather is 
dry. If by any means leather has become harden- 
ed by water, paraffin will restore its softness 
You can keep the water out of your storm 
shoes by heating the soles a little and rubbing 
them with copal varnish. When dry, repeat this 
three times, and, unless you go over the soles, you 
can walk on wet ground with impunity. If shoes 








creak, and alas! most of them do, pour a little lin- 
seed oil in a dish and let the shoes stand in it over 
night; this will also aid in keeping out wet. 
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A Novelty in Satin and Lace. 


ANNA HINRICHS. 
a 

Dear to the feminine heart are pretty fancies in 
satin and lace. The shimmering folds and filmy 
meshes form dreams of ethereal loveliness. 

The handkerchief case pictured below is a nov- 
elty in the form of a fan, indeed, its construction is 
based on a couple 
of folding fans, 
pale blue or cream 
in color. They are 
firmly fastened to- 
gether at the han- 
dies, and tied with 
bows of blue and 
white ribbons, thus 
forming a book- 
like receptacle for 
the handkerchief. 
Open each fan to al- 
most its entire 
width, and bind the 
edges with ribbon. 
The ribs are woven 
or interlaced with 
blue and white 

FIG. 4. WORKSTAND. satin ribbons. The 
upper fan is covered with a pad of white satin, 
heavily scented. A forget-me-not design in paint- 
ing, or ribbon embroidery, adorns the satin. Fin- 
ish the edge with a cascade of fine, very open lace, 
and further trim with concentric rows of the 
same, as indicated in the illustration. 

For the pad, sheet wadding is best; six layers, 
cut the exact size of the fan, give the requisite 
thickness. What is the most satisfactory scent 
powder? That is dependent largely upon indi- 
vidual taste. Jockey club is the most lasting, but 
is not so delicate as the prime favorites helio- 
trope, violet or white rose. 

Nothing is more uelicious than a mere suspicion 
of a subtile odor—leave something for the imag- 
ination, even in perfumes. This is a splendid op- 
portunity for individuality. Adopt some favorite 
odor, and never deviate from that distinctive per- 
fume. Cologne should only be used in the capacity 
of a toilet water and for perfuming the water 
when washing the hair; for general use, it is too 
strong. By lining bureau drawers with flat scent 
cushions, and by placing small sachets between 
the folds of garments in trunks and boxes, a 
romantic fragrance, suggestive of idyllic zephyrs, 
is imparted to all of my lady’s belongings. Pow- 
dered orris root may be liberally mixed with any 
scent powder, as it has the desirable property of 

















| strengthening an odor. 


For drawer cushions use silkaline or imitation 
China silk. It may be had at 15 cents a yard, and 
in colors and patterns, as rich and varied as in 
the genuine silk. Tuft with silk floss, or by stitch- 
ing and concealing the stitches with tiny bows of 
baby ribbon. Instead of using ribbons for the 
small sachets, as is commonly done, it will be 
found much cheaper, more practical and prettier 
to use satin or China silk. Buy half a yard of each 





A PRETTY HANDKERCHIEF CASE. 
of two colors; pink and green, purple and laven- 
der, or other pleasing combinations. Each bag, or 
sachet, is made of two colors. Ornament with an 
embroidered monogram, turn in the open edge 
instead of fringing, and tie with narrow ribbons 
of corresponding colors, in the form of a bag. 
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Goose-Quill Flowers. 
HANNAH RICH. 
—— 

The goose-quill, with which our grandmothers 
were wont to pen their tender missives and pro- 
saic communications, is now sought for by their 
descendants for quite another mission—that of 
serving as a matchless material for the imitation 
of Nature’s floral tributes. While not now com- 
monly kept in the shops, as in those days, quill 
feathers may be obtained of the stationer, of a 
fancier and, best of all, of a farmer or dealer in 
game. They are not at all expensive, and the 
quills of three dozen feathers will make an elabo- 





A FEATHERWORK PANEL. 
rate spray or bouquet of flowers, similar to that 
shown in Fig. 1. : 

It is of primary importance to observe that the 
goose-quill, in its behavior, or misbehavior, is very 
like an obstinate child, and must be treated ac- 
eordingly. Force is useless; naught but the gen- 
tlest of persuasion and warmth, considerable 
warmth, renders it submissive. Cut off the quills 
proper and let them soak in warm water. The 
upper ends, with feathers closely removed, serve 


FIG. 1. 





as stems. They must, likewise, be first subjected 

be treated with an eight-hour water submersion, 

before they are sufficiently pliable for work. With 

very sharp scissors cut off the closed end of some 

10 quills, to a depth of one-half aninch. The open 

of the lily-of-the-valley, or other bell flowers, as 

pictured at a in Fig. 2. 

6 The closed end of 16 

quills are cut off to a 

b, e Each of these is slash- 

ed into four pointed 

FIG. 2. QUILL FLOWERS. scallops, extending 

halfway down the entire depth, as shown at bin 

turned out at right angles, as seen at c in Fig. 2, in 

imitation of the jasmine and the hyacinth. This 

is readily accomplished by means of small heated 

nippers, pinching each petal for several seconds. 

or four quills are cut off to a depth of one and 

one-half inches. Each is split and fringed, with 

sharp scissors, one-half its length. Then with a 

warm curling iron, roll the fringe outward. At 

flame, until thoroughly heated; it will then read- 

ily assume a circu- 

larform. This shape 

_ is suggestive of the 

“t posite flowers, and 

is illustrated in Fig. 

FIG. 3. PARTS OF AN ASTER 3. Theremainingsix 

FLOWER. quills and the un- 

tended for stems, are now split open and rolled 

fiat. To do this, each is first split and rolled the 

CAADH 
FIG. 4. PETALS AND LEAVES. 

cord or wire and placed in the oven, or in the sun, 
until thoroughly dry. 

A rich ivory tint is effected by holding these 

pieces, prior to removing the wire, over a lighted 


to a prolonged warm water bath. All quills must 
end is cut into tiny scallops, thus forming the cup 
depth of one inch. 

Fig.2. After being dry, each of the four petals is 
The iron must be very warm, but not hot. Three 
this stage hold it over a heated stove or alcohol 
aster and other com- 

used parts of all 36, excepting the feathery part in- 
opposite direction, and so held in position with a 
lamp, keeping them in constant motion. After 


| nippers, or a small curling iron. 





being cooled all these flat pieces are cut up into in- 
numerable petal and leaf forms, as represented in 
Fig. 4. Punctures, for attaching the petals and for 
veining the leaves, are made as indicated, with a 
heated, long, darning needle. The natural curl of 
the petals is attained by pinching with heated 
The veining is 
most effective in embroidery or chenille silk, in 
light greens and browns through yellow. Pistils 
and stamens are of yellow, white, brown or black 
beads, strung on fine wire. Glass beads are the 
most brilliant, and the size must be adapted to be 
true to the flower represented. 

Clusters and sprays of quill flowers are highly 
effective on objects of velvet of rich tint; plaques, 
photograph easels, calendars, and glove and hand- 
kerchief boxes. A graceful arrangement for a 
banner of cherry satin, stiffened with buckrum 
lining, and finished with bead fringe, and beaded 
chains and loops for hanging, is a fancy both 
unique and of indescribable beauty. With the 
above directions, this charming mode of decora- 
tion is within the reach of all. In the beginning 
the process may appear somewhat tedious and 
awkward; but with patience it requires but lim- 
ited experience to render the work fascinating, 
and the result invariably exceeds the most exag- 
gerated expectations. 
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Ring Fringe. 
ie 
The fringe shown in the accompanying illustra- 


tion, is one of the prettiest and easiest ways of fin- 
ishing a tablespread or scarf made of felt, plush 





HANDSOME RING FRINGE. 


or velvet. Use brass rings of any desirable size— 
three-quarter inch in diameter are about right for 
any use—for the foundation and cover them with 
single crochet or buttonhole stitch, using a pretty 
shade of knitting silk or wool. Make two rows, 
sew lightly together on the wrong side, and draw 
in the fringe at the bottom of the lower row. 
When the fringe is to be used on silk or wash ma- 
terial, the rings make rather too heavy a founda- 
tion, in which case a crocheted chain of the de- 
sired length, joined to form a ring, may be substi- 
tuted for the brass rings. 





e 
The Hired Man’s Point of View. 
PARKER KNAPP. 
scsi cal 

I am one of that quite numerous class in the 
eountry, “the hired man.” The farmer often hires 
a stranger from an adjoining town, of whose char- 
acter he knows nothing, only to find, after a trial 
of afew weeks, that he must either turn him off, 
or put up with much that is not only inconvenient, 
but actually abusive. Such hired men do not de- 
serve respect. But the honest, trusty hired man, 
who takes an interest in the farmer’s work, and 
takes good care of the stock in his absence, who is 
temperate, whose manners and table etiquette 
are good, should be treated as one of the family 
and eat at the same table. Of course, there might 
be family talk that might not be best for them to 
hear, but should that be discussed at the table ? 
I think that many times, where they eat by them- 
selves, they get the idea, though perhaps false, 


that their board is not equal to that of the family,, 


and become discontented. 

I think there is not difference enough in wages 
and in home treatment between a good and a poor 
hired man. Where there are two hired men, per- 





same place several years, and during the summer 
months the farmer hires another man, perhaps a 
foreigner, or some one who thinks he must spend 
three or four nights of the week at the village, 
Many times the trusty man must occupy the same 
room, and, perhaps, share the same bed. The 
trusty man, who is not only trying to gain an hon- 
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est living, but to lead a Christian life, sometimes 
thinks to himself, “I wonder if, next year, it 
wouldn’t be better to work where they don’t keep 
more than one hired man.” 

I think if farmers would show their appreciation 
of a good hired man a little more, in some such 
ways as loaning or feeding a horse, giving a sepa- 
rate room or bed, there would be less changing 
places among the best class of hired men. Of 
course, the hired men should not only be neat in 
their manners and appearance, but should heed 
those little precautions that save so many steps 
for the housewife and others, such as sweeping 
the feet, pulling off the thick heavy boots and don- 
ning a pair of slippers after the day’s work is 
done, and in many other ways avoid making dirt 
about the house. Combing the hair neatly, and 
putting on a coat and vest at the dinner table, 
are little matters easily attended to, and add so 

fmuch to the appearance of a_man, that it is a 
wonder they are neglected by so many. 


A Cushioned Wood Box. 


——— 








An open wood box, as generally made, is not a 
very elegant piece of furniture, being more for 
utility than appearance. A wood box may how- 
ever, with little expense be made presentable, as 
well as useful, by simply cushioning the top or 
cover as in Fig. 1 above. The box is thirty inches 
long, eighteen inches high and sixteen inches 
wide One end is partitioned off for the dustpan, 
duster and kindling wood. The box is made with 
a fringed cover, cushioned with some durable 
cloth, with a border or fringe around the edge, the 
sides covered with common wall paper. It is not 
necessary to place the box immediately behind 
the stove but it may be at any convenient place at 
the side of the room where the seat can be utilized. 


A Pretty Silk Lamp Shade. 
—— 
The lamp shade shown above on the opposite 
page, is made of yellow silk and white lace. 
For an ordinary sized lamp you will require two 














FIG. 2. WOOD BOX OPEN. 
spools of knitting silk, forty half-inch rings, ten 
quarter inch rings, and one yard of valenciennes 
lace. Crochet over the small rings for the centers 
of the wheels, chain fourteen, turn, double twenty- 
two single crochet over the chain and fasten to 
the ring, turn, single crochet in each of twenty- 
two, turn, single crochet in first five of last row; 
ehain five, single crochet in five of last row and 
fourth following; chain five, single crochet in nine 
and fourth following; chain five, single crochet in 
thirteenth and four following; chain five, single 
crochet in seventeenth and remaining stitches to 
ring. This forms one of the six spokes of the 
wheel. Join end of each spoke to second picot of 


haps one has been very steady and worked at the | preceding spoke. The ten wheels are sewed to the 
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plain edge of the lace and a ring sewed to the top 
and bottom of each wheel. The bottom ring is 
for the tassel. Twenty rings are crocheted to- 





PRETTY LAMP SHADE. 
gether, fastened to the top of the rings on each 
wheel, and a silk cord made of the silk passes 
through them to draw the shade up. 
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Homemade Mittens. 


8. E. WILCOX. 
ee 

The accompanying diagram of a mitten from 
which a pattern of any desirable size can be made, 
will be a great help to the busy mother. This 
simple pattern consists of one piece, and fits very 
well. The mitten should be cut from strong cloth; 
woolen being.preferable. : 

If there are no pieces in the house it is economy: 
to buy three quarters of a yard of heavy éloth, 
twenty-eight inches wide. This quantity will cut 
two pairs. When cut, fold the mitten at the dot- 
ted lines d then put ec and e together, and sew as 
far as c, after which sew from dtob. If any diffi- 
culty is encountered, it will be in getting the 
seams just right where the thumb joins the hand, 
but a little practice and patience will enable one 
to arrange them satisfactorily. After the seams 
have been sewed they should be opened and cross- 
stitched down closely. The wrist will be large 
enough for the hand to pass through, but it may 
be cut smaller, and left open an inch or so if pre- 





PATTERN FOR CLOTH MITTEN. 
ferred. Cut a mitten a little smaller of canton 
flannel, make in the same way, and slip in for a 
lining. Fasten the two together at the top of 
the hand, at the thumb, and around the wrist. 
The inside of the thumb and hand may be faced 
with leather for heavy work. 





A Prize Writing Desk. 
HOLLISTER SAGE. 
pla Sa 
The ingenious young man on the farm is often 
ata loss for a pattern combining symmetry and 
usefulness with which to school his skill. He has 
nade coasting sleds, picture frames, knife boxes, 


_ that are exposed to view. 





a cabinet, perhaps, and now the stormy days 
tempt him to go still further. What shall be his 
next attempt—shall I say victory? for by perse- 
verance he has usually wrought out a fair model, 
even without the costly implements of the cabinet- 
maker. The desk illustrated can be made fit to 
grace any home, however beautiful, and this by 
an amateur. Few tools besides the hammer, 
plane, saw, a chisel, and screw-driver, are needed, 
although, when completed, it is quite an imposing 
piece of furniture. If one has a lathe, the orna- 
mentation may be made somewhat more ornate, 
but it is not essential. Cabinet work, of the neat- 
est and most elegant design and workmanship, is 
often, indeed, the plainest. The rudiments of this 
desk are three boxes. The first, or body of the 
desk, is 51 inches high, 38 inches wide and nine 
inches deep. The other two are seven inches deep, 
of the same height, and each one-half the width 
of the first, so that when hinged to it they close 
together tightly, forming a perfect face to the 
desk. The initiated will quickly see that a large 
amount of choice and expensive lumber is not 
needed, although the appearance of the article 
will be much richer if the drawers, pigeonholes 
and other compartments be made of the same 
lumber as the exterior, or, at least, those portions 
For this work, nothing 
is superior to oak, cherry or black walnut, using 
veneer of the same, one-eighth and three-sixteenth 
of an ineh thick within. The back and bottom of 
the body of the piece may be formed of deal, or 
pine, also the bottoms of the wings. Especial 
pains should be exercised to firmly brace and 
strengthen every part as it is made, that it may 
never need repairing. Three pairs of loose-butt, 


bronze hinges should support the wings so they | 


will not drag on the frame, while swinging open 
or closed. This frame—or the legs properly—is 
three inches: high, and is held one inch from the 





Y 
A HANDY DESK. 

earpet by wood casters.. The body of the desk, it, 
is needless to say, is fastened securely to this 
frame, which is heavy and square, next the wall. 

The interior arrangement of the upper part of 
the desk is set back one and one-half inehes, al- 
lowing room for the writing table to fold up when 
the desk is closed. The wings come together over 
a slight, but strong, projection in the frame under 
the large, lower drawer, and into this projection 
the bolt of the lock is shot when fastening the 
desk. For a final finish to the wood, varnish is 
not desirable. Hard and persistent rubbing, with 
woolen cloth dipped occasionally in French wood 
filling, will impart a richer appearance and show 
scratches less. The process is more difficult and 
requires more time, but is also much more satis- 
factory. Sucha desk will keep out dust and give 
abundant room for a large business, including ex- 
tensive correspondence and many documents. For 
home use, a portion of it could be devoted to books 
or a cabinet, if preferred, a glass front being 
added to the upper part of the front. Instead of 
the ornaments at the top, a book rest could be 
made there for reference books commonly in use. 


How to Dry Rubber Boots. 


WILLARD F. HALLOCK. 
fast Se 

Rubber boots which have become wet inside, 
either from exposure or perspiration are danger- 
ous to wear until dried out, and this is often a dif- 
ficult task; many wear cork soles which can be 
taken out and dried, others fill their boots with 
hot oats at night, and others shake hot gravel in 
them to dry them out, but all these plans are only 
partly successful. 

The illustration presents another plan which 
has the merit of being quickly accomplished 











effective and new. A lamp is set on the floor, the 
boot is tied to the back of achair, low enough so 
that the chimney extends well up into the boot 
leg, the lamp is lighted and turned up. The hot 
air goes just where it is needed and dries the boots. 


Combined Ash Bin and Sifter. 
—— 
Many mysterious fires have been traced directly 
to the careless leaving-of ashes containing live 
coals near some inflammable material. It isa com- 
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COMBINED ASH BIN AND SIFTER. 
mon prattice to set pails and other vessels con- 
taining ashes and live coals directly on the floor 
of some out-building. It is certainly very foolish 
to run all this risk when, for a few dollars, a good 
and safe receptacle for the ashes can be easily 
constructed. The engraving from a sketch by L. 
D. Snook shows a simple form, three feet wide, 
four feet long, two and a half feet above ground, 
and one foot below ground. It is made from briek 
laid in single tier with water lime. Where coal is 
used, there is great economy in sifting the ashes. 
Two iron or wooden bars can be placed cross-wise 
six inches below the top. Upon these rests a com- 
mon ash riddle with handle projecting in front. 
By throwing the ashes on the sifter and closing 
the hinged cover, the coal is separated from the 
ashes without a cloud of dust. The handle is 
simply hooked to the sifter and unfastened when 
the sifter is emptied. Wood asheg. need: net be 
sifted, but may be safely thrown into the bin 
while hot. A cement floor will keep the ashes dry. 
Unleached wood ashes are an excellent fertilizer. 


—. 





Peaches for Present and Future. 
ALICE CHITTENDEN. 
— — 

If there is any branch of housework shorn of its 
dry husks of sameness and petty details, and so 
filled to the brim with poesy, that even the heat 
of the stove over which you perform your incanta- 
tions cannot dampen your ardor, it is the preserv- 
ing of fruit. Waste no pity on the woman with two 
or three baskets of fine peaches to do up. It is an 
event dear to the heart of every right-minded 





EFFECTIVE WAY OF DRYING RUBBER BOOTS. 
housewife. Where can she find a picture half so 
pretty as her long rows of jars and _ glasses filled 
to the brim with amber or rose colored fruit float- 
ing in golden or rose-tinted nectar? Is she not as 
proud, and justly so, as artist or author when 
friends praise her handiwork ? 

Preserved Peaches. The best mode is the sim- 
plest. Use only the finest fruit for your preserves , 
save the inferior specimens for marmalade or 
peach butter. Large, juicy, ripe freestone peaches 
make the handsomest and finest flavored pre- 
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serves, but old-time housewife, wives with pride 
in the variety of their preserve closet, never failed 
to put up at least one basket of Morris Whites, 
which also gives a very handsome, light-colored 
sweetmeat. Use a small, sharp, bright and thor- 
oughly-clean knife, and pare closely. I very much 
dislike to touch with steel any acid fruit, but if 
you halve and drop the fruit in cold water at once, 
no taste of the steel will remain. As soon as you 
have about a pound, weigh out. Previously weigh 
a pound of sugar and transfer it to a bowl that it 
will just fill evenly so that you can tell the exact 
pound by measurement. This will save much 
trouble. Have ready a large earthen bow]; lay in 
half your pound of peaches and sprinkle with half 
a pound of sugar, and so continue removing the 
peaches from the water every time you have a 
pound, and placing them in the large bowl in 
layers with the sugar. Continue in this way until 


you have as large a quantity as you intend pre- | 


serving, having rejected all broken halves during 
this process, and laid them aside for other uses. 
Cover the bowl of fruit and sugar, the top layer 
being sugar, and set aside, in a cool place, until 
the next morning. Then slip all carefully into 
your granite or porcelain preserving kettle, place 
over a fire, and bring to a boil as quickly as you 
ean; set where they will just simmer, and as soon 
as the peaches are tender and clear, lift them 
earefully by slipping them on to a flat skimmer 
with a fork; drain for a second, and put into glass 
jars; fill each two-thirds full; boil down the 
syrup until slightly thickened, pour over the 
fruit, and seal up for use in winter. 

Canning Peaches. Give no heed to economists 
who tell you that it is possible to can peaches 
without sugar. It is possible to do so, but no one 
wants peaches in that state. Thus cooked, they 
are neither fresh, canned, nor, preserved fruit. 
You may put sugar on afterward, but it will not 
give the same smoothness and delicacy as if the 
sugar had been cookedin. Pare the peaches, halve 
them, and drop in cold water. Weigh out a pound of 
sugar for every four of fruit, and make a syrup by 
boiling the sugar with a half pint of water to each 
pound of sugar. Drain the peaches, and put into 
the boiling syrup, simmer until tender, fill: the 
jars nearly full with the fruit, pour in the juice to 
everflowing, wipe dry with a clean towel, and 
seal up at once. A more difficult way, but one 
which some prefer, is to make the syrup, arrange 
the fruit in the jars; fill two-thirds full with the 
syrup, and stand on hay in the bottom of the wash- 
boiler. Pour in cold water to two-thirds cover 
the jars, put on the cover of the boiler, and when 
the water around the jars boils, remove them 
from the boiler one at a time; fill with fruit and 
syrup from a reserve on the stove, and seal up 
without delay. The tops of the jars must rest on 
lightiy while the water in the boiler is coming to 
a boil. This more troublesome method is thought 
by some to produce a handsomer article, but 
whether you wish to sacrifice so much time to 
mere prettiness, is a matter for your decision. 


Peach Cream. This is a most luscious dessert. 
Rub ripe peaches through a sieve until you have a 
pint of pulp; put this in a cake bowl with ten 
ounces of powdered sugar, and a few drops each 
of almond and vanilla essence; dissolve an ounce 
and a half of gelatine in half a pint of water, by 
soaking it first in a gill of cold water, and then 
pouring on a gill of boiling water and stirring over 
the fire until dissolved; mix with the peach pulp, 
and stir in also three half pints of well-whtpped 
eream; put all into a jelly mold; imbed in broken 
ice; cover with an inverted plate, put ice on top, 
and set in a cold place until thoroughly ‘*set” 
like lemon jelly. When ready to serve, dip in 
tepid water, and turn out on a pretty dish. 

Peach Cake. A peach shortcake, made in every 
respect like a strawberry shortcake, is delicious. 
A peach layer cake is something to dream of. 
Make a layer cake with half a pound each of but- 
ter and sugar; the creamed yolks of five eggs; six 
ounces of flour, ahd two of cornstarch; the whites 
of the eggs whipped stiff, a teaspoonful of vanilla, 
two tablespoonfuls of grape juice, and a teaspoon- 
ful of baking powder; bake in three deep jelly 
tins, remove from the pans, and cool for a few min- 
utes on a towel. Beat the whites of two eggs 
lightly, adding gradually four tablespoonfuls of 
powdered sugar; when stiff enough to stand alone, 
put a layer of this over one cake, imbed in it a 
layer of sliced peaches; place another cake on 
top, and repeat. Dust the top eake with sugar. 
This may be eaten for dessert with cream. For 





this recipe I am indebted to my friend ,Mrs. Rorer, 
of the Philadelphia cooking school. 
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For Autumn Wear. 
—<__ - 

No sooner does our eye become accustomed to 
artificially lengthened corsages and abnormally 
long waists, than the fickle old lady whois supposed 
to rule the realm of fashion suddenly veers round 
like a weather vane, snaps her Atropos shears and 
chops them off short, decreeing that short basques, 
belted bodices and Empire effects generally 
are once more to be admired. In proof, behold 





other in a dovetail. Now, of the twelve ineh picce 
form another loop. Lay the ends together, gaitiiey 
them, fasten under the gathering in the bow ana 
arrange so that it inclines toward the left. [je 
careful not to crease the loops flat and avoid any- 
thing like stiffness. , 
For the other bow three yards of from five to 


six inch ribbon are required and it is made on the 


the curtailed Eton jackets spoken of last month— | 


which, by the way, dressmakers declare will still 
be popular for outing suits a year hence—and the 
full blouse! ronts confined by a broad girdle. 
There is little doubt, however, but princesse 
gowns and Watteau plaits are, also, to be leading 
features of this autumn’s style and our maids and 
matrons will appear like the dainty Louis Quinze 
beauties which the famous French artist loved to 
paint on his world-renowned fans. But the flow- 
ing Watteau plait is only for the tall, slim girl ; 
her short stout sister must eschew it, as on her it 
would be bunechy and fussy. Then, provided you 
have the proper figure, wear it, for it is graceful, 


and the very “tip of the mode” for the bride’s - 


wedding dress, the belle’s evening gown, the dain- 
ty silk carriage wrap and above all, for the tea- 
frock or negligee costume that one revels in at 
home. 

The dear, little plump “ pocket Venus,” however, 
need not repine that she cannot be “ Watteau- 
esque,” for she will be quite as attractive in her 
pretty bodice gown with straps of ribbon tied in 
jaunty little bows on her shouldeis, or the more 
masculine suspenders fastened with black or steel 
buckles ; while the trained, princesse dress will 
suit her to perfection, giving the effect of height 
and dignity. The ribbed, striped and corded 
dress goods that have rather ianguished in abey- 
ance throughout the summer, will resume their 
popularity, especially the grey and _ heliotrope 
Bedford cords, and the general rule for garniture 
is to trim them with silk or velvet of the same 
shade as the woolen fabric ; while dressy costumes 
have yokes of lace, that are rounded, square in 
effect or pointed downward and outlined with 
bretelles. A novel and excellent idea is to havea 
removable yoke fashioned of lace or embroidery 
and edged with a frill. This, then, can do duty on 
several gowns. With the old laces, antique jewels 
and heirlooms come to the fore and Parisiennes 
are hunting out their grandmothers’ long chains 
of gold and pearls to wind about their necks or 
eonvert into chatelaines for carrying fan or flow- 
ers; while old-fashioned, flat bits or jewelry— 
long considered too antiquated to wear—are used 
to hold sashes and ribbons in place. 

At the time of writing it is a little early to speak 
definitely as to the shapes of fall hats, but the 
dark straw and felt Alpines, sailors and low 
crowned walking hats will hold their own until 
the end of October. The latest mode of trimming 
is to roll the velvet or ribbon used twice around 
the crown, with a space between the twists, and 
finish with a large bow at the back or on the left 
side. Two colors may be so arranged or only one. 
To this may be addéd, if liked, a bunch of the jet- 
ted feathers known as the Mephisto plumes. They 
are worn on both round hats and bonnets. 

These demi-season hats are apt to be trimmed at 
home, and the amateur milliner living in the city 
ean have the latest style of bow tied for her at the 
shop where she purchases her ribbon. Not so the 
woman who dwells far from the business centers 
and for her benefit we give the manner in which 
two of the bows now most worn are made by an 
expert. 

For one bow, one and a half yards of soft ribbon, 
from four to five inches in width, is used. Cut 
from this a length of twelve inches. Take the 
remainder and mark the exact middle of it. Next, 
measure and mark fourteen inches to the right of 
the center, and twelve inches to the left. Foldthe 
ribbon across at the middle mark, wrong side out, 
and thus doubled shirrit across and draw it in 
about oneinch. In the same way fold the ribbon 
across at the other marks, lay the two folds to- 
gether and gather them, drawing the ribbon into 
the same space in the middle. Lay the second 
gathering under the first one, tack them firmly 
together and you will have a bow with two loops 
and two ends. Pull the ends so one will be above 
and the other below and eut one slanting and the 








hat. Take twenty-eight inches of the ribbon, foid 
the ends to the middle, on the wrong side; then 
lay two pleats in the ribbon reducing it to less 
than half its width. Tack this bow to the crow), 
so that the lower edges of the loops will be 
straight at the bottom, the upper edges standing 
up. Near the ends of the loops, cateh the under 
sides to the hat crown but avoid stiffness. For 
upright loops take two pieces of ribbon, one eigh- 
teen inches long and the other twenty. Double 
one end of each over to form a loop, six and one- 
half inches in length, lay two or three pleats in it 
to bring it into the smallest space and tack them 
edgewise to the crown, just at the top of the bow 
onit. But before sewing on, place upright inside 
of each loop a bit of doubled wire to keep it in po- 
sition. The ends below can be cut of any prefer- 
red shape or length. Fora cross knot use thirteen 
inches of ribbon, pleat one end closely, tack it to 
the crown at the left of the loops give it a loose 
turn forward of them, then twist tightly back of 
them and secure the other end underneath. 
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October Delicacies. 
—_— 

Mushrooms are preéminently a fall delicacy, 
abounding in fields and pastures in certain loeali- 
ties from August until October. On a farm in 
Sullivan county, N. Y., the meadows were full of 
the finest mushrooms which were quite ignored 
by their possessors who were ignorant of their use. 

Stewed Mushrooms.—Peel the mushrooms, cut a 
slice from the root end of the stem, and break 
them in pieces; soak in cold water to which a lit- 
tle vinegar has been added: drain, put in a sauce- 
pan with a tablespoonful of butter and one of 
water; simmer until tender; add a gill of milk, or 
cream and dish. This is delicious also if the sauce 
be slightly thickened and poured over thin bits of 
toast. 

Baked Mushrooms.—Peel the largest mushrooms 
and remove the stem. Have ready a piece of toast 
the size of the mushrooms, one for each; place: 
the bits of toast on a baking dish, a mushroom, 
top down on each, season with salt, pepper, minced 
parsley and dots of butter, bake ten minutes, bast- 
ing with butter, and transfer to a hot dish. Some 
add a few drops of lemon juice after they come- 
out of the oven. 

Frosted Pears..—These make a beautiful dessert. 
Stew any number of fine pears, whole, in a syrup: 
made of two cups of sugar and a gill of water;. 
when tender take out and lay on a sieve in a warm. 
oven to thoroughly drain. Beat the white of an 
egg stiff; add a quarter of a pound of powdered. 
sugar, a tablespoonful of lemon juice and a few 
drops of cold water. Beat the mixture thoroughly 
until it assumes a thick cream-like consistency. 
Cover the pears with this mixture and set in a cool 
oven to stiffen. 

Chocolate Pudding.—Beat four ounces of butter 
toa cream with one cup of powdered sugar; add 
the well beaten yolks of two eggs and half a cup 
of milk; stir in two scant cups of sifted flour with 
two scant teaspoonfuls of baking powder; flavor 
with vanilla and add one ounce of chocolate that. 
has been melted by placing it over boiling water; 
beat this in well and also the whites of the eggs 
whipped to a stiff froth. ‘Bake this in three lay- 
ers and when cold put chocolate or boiled icing 
over each; pile them up like a jelly cake and serve 
as cake or as a pudding with whipped cream. 

Ham Toast.—When you near the end of a boiled 
ham, chop fine all the meat that would not have 
sliced nicely; put a pint of milk over the fire with 
a tablespoonful of butter, and when it boils. 
thicken with a heaping tablespoonful of flour wet 
with cold milk; add two cups of minced ham; 
simmer a moment or two and pour over neat 
pieces of butter toast. 

Sardine Salad.—Remove the skin, tail and ver- 
tebree from a box of mustard sardines; lay the 
halves all one way and side by side on a dish; 
sprinkle them with a few drops of vinegar if you 
like them tart; surround with lettuce leaves and 
spread a mayonnaise over the fish. Celery cut in 
half inch bits may be mounded about them in- 
stead of lettuce, éither of which should be crisp. 
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A Tale of Fable-Land. 
GEORGE A. MARTIN. 
—_- 

«QO, Unele George! Please tell us a story” cried 
Mabel. ‘Papa is in the library, writing, and it’s 
most bedtime.” 

«Please Unky Dord,” pleaded little Bessie climb- 
ing into his lap, where she knew she was always 


welcome. 





cautiously along a passage which led from the 
hole down which he had come. Poor Tommy had 
tumbled into Fable-land. At the end of the pas- 
sage was a strong door, with a round hole near 
the bottom quite large enough to admit Tommy. 
He felt sure there were mice about, and creeping 
up to the hole, he peeped through. 

“Suddenly something dropped down beside 
him, he was seized by the neck, with a strong 
grasp, and a cord was thrown around his waist. 
Tommy turned his head, and there stood a mouse; 
but such a mouse! He was larger than Tommy 
himself; he walked erect and was dressed in a 
pair of baggy knickerbockers, a long waistcoat 
and a short-tailed jacket; his head was topped by 
a funny looking peaked hat, into which was stuck 
a plume of blue-bird’s wing-feathers. He carried 
a small gun, with a sharp and shining bayonet 
fixed upon it. 

Tommy would have pitched at his captor and 





now the armed mouse spoke. ‘Your honor,’ said 
he ‘we have at last caught that murderous cat.’ 
The grave old mouse looked sternly through his. 
spectacles and said, ‘Well sir, you are charged 
with the wanton and cruel murder of many mem- 
bers of our family. What have you to say?’ 
‘Please your honor,’ said Tommy, ‘I never caught 
a mouse except when I was hungry. Cats must 
live.’ ‘Did it satisfy your hunger to torture the 
mice, and play with them, before you put them to- 
a cruel death?’ Tommy dropped to his knees be- 
fore his judge, folded his paws across his breast, 
and cried, ‘Mercy, mercy! your honor, and ’ll 
never catch another mouse.’ “You never had any 
mercy on your own captives,’ said the judge stern- 
ly. Then turning to his attendants he exclaimed. 
‘Away with him. Take him back where he came 
from, and turn him into a mouse,—such mice as 
they have there, — and turn him loose, to be the 


' prey of the first cat that finds him.’ 


“How funny,” said 





“Yes,” added Frank, 
‘‘something about griz- 
zly bears and antelopes 
and mountain lions.” 

“QO, dear!” eried Ma- 
bel, “I think bear sto- _ 
ries are dreadful.” 

“Girls all do,” said 
Frank. ‘“ Well, please 
tell us a girlstory then,” 
he added, as he seated 
himself near his uncle, 
while Mabel drew up an 
ottoman on the other 
side. 

“ Well, children, who 
will tell me where Fa- 
bleland is?” asked Un- 
cle George. 

“I guess it must be in 
Africa,” replied Mabel. 
“There is Barntoland 
and all sorts of lands 
with funny names, but I 
never saw it in my 
atlas.” 

“No, you will not find 
it in your atlas. But it 
is a wonderful land. 
Cats and dogs, foxes, 
storks and all kinds of 
animals talk there, and 
when any of them does 
or says anything re- 
markable out pops a 
fellow called Moral, and 
solemnly explains what 
it was all about.” 

“I know where Table- 
land is, now!” said Ma- 
bel. Frank looked very 
conscious and _ Bessie 
only gazed in open-eyed 
wonder. 

“ Once there was acat”’ 
continued Uncle George. 
“His name was Tommy, 
He was a Maltese cat, 
and all called him a good 
mouser, which means 
that he caught a good 
many. mice. He was 
very active also, if a 
bird or a squirrel ven- 
tured within reach of 
his sharp claws. One 
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Mabel, “I thought the. 
mouse-judge was going 
to hang Tommy.” 
“Well,” said Uncle 
George, “the two mice. 
beside the table sprang 
out and seized the string 
that bound Tommy, the. 
armed fellow gave him 
an awful prick and then 
Tommy commence to. 
struggle but the mice- 
held on hard although 





he nearly got his claws. 





upon them. They could 
not get him through the- 
hole where he came, be- 
cause he stuck his sharp. 
-Claws into the floor, ana 
they were obliged to get 
four more of their num- 
ber to hold the string 
before they could man- 
age him. Slowly they 
dragged him back 
through the hole but the 
minute he was through 
he turned upon them 
again, only to be met by 
the sharp point of the 
bayonet which pricked 
his nose very sharply. 
Then he lost heart an@ 
rolled over on his side, 
letting them drag him 
where they pleased. 





“<*Say, this is hard 
work,’ said one of the 
mice. 


“*¢That’s so, let’s kill 
him now, what’s the use 
of tiring ourselves alk 
out dragging him along,” 
said another. 

“*But you know the 
judge said to turn him 
into a mouse and let the 
eat kill him,’ said the 
first mouse. 

“<*T don’t care,’ said 
the mouse with the bay- 
onet, ‘I’m going to kilk 
him now,’ and he jump- 
ed upon him and— 

“That instant Tommy 
found himself sitting on 








afternoon in May, Tom- 
my sat out on the sunny 
side of the house with 
his paws curled under him, lazily watching, 
through his half closed eyes, the squabbling spar- 
rows, and a pair of busy biue-birds which were 
building a nest in the hollow of an old maple near 
by. Just beyond the rail-fence, in the meadow, a 
robin was hopping back and forth, stopping every 
few minutes to make a sudden dash at a worm or 
bug he had seen among the grass-roots. Tommy’s 
eyes were now very wide open. Creeping slily 
through the fence and along the meadow, he lay 
close to the ground for a moment, with quivering 
tail, then made a spring for the robin. But the 
bird was gone, and in the place where it had stood 
was a large hole into whiclf Tommy piunged head- 
long. Down, down, he went, until at length he 
struek square upon his feet at the bottom. Fora 
few moments he stood there, dazed. Then his eyes 
hbeeame adjusted to the dim light, and he crept 
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TOMMY DROPPED TO HIS KNEES BEFORE HIS JUDGE. 


fought it out on the spot, but the muzzle of the 
gun was dangerously near his head, and when he 
tried to back away he found that the other end of 
the cord around his waist was held by two other 
mice as large as his captor. They pulled at the 
cord with all their might; the armed mouse went 
behind Tommy and pricked him with the sharp 
bayonet, and the prisoner could do nothing but 
plunge through the hole and go wherever he was 
led. He soon found himself in a room which 
looked wonderfully like the cellar of the house 
where he lived. At one end of it was a low table 
beside which sat a wise-looking old mouse with 
spectacles on his. nose, and a plumed. hat.on his 
head. Tommy was led up to the table, while the 
two mice which had been leading him sat down 
beside it, one of them taking up a book. 

‘So far every thing had gone on in silence, but 





the sunny side of the 
house, with his paws. 
eurled under him. The 
sun was nearly down, the cows were coming up. 
the lane from the pasture.” 

“OQ, dear, he was saved then,” said Mabel. 

“Of course he was,’ said Frank. 

Bessie made no remark, for she was fast asleep. 





A Useful Monkey. 


H. E. SMITH. 
oa 
Rarely, indeed, can any member of this lively 
and mischievous tribe be commended for useful- 
ness, but to one little specimen of the South 
American family of Howlers must be given that 
praise. An English traveler had captured one of 
these monkeys, while but a baby, and made a 
pet of her, under the name of Donna Chiquinha. 
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During her long rides upon mule back the little 
Donna regularly took her place upon the mule’s 
head, perched between his ears. At first the mule 
<lid not take kindly to his extra rider, but he and 
the Donna soon became attached friends, for they 
had the very best ground for friendship — each 
could and did render useful service to the other. 

The vast woodlands of Brazil are subject to a 
very great pest called the Motuca fly, which, as 
long as daylight lasts, follows and unmercifully 
persecutes all animals, save man and monkeys. 
Particularly do horses, mules and cattle suffer 
from its bites, which, like her sharp prick of a 
lance, draw blood every time. Donna Chiquinha— 
with a gratitude which does her credit—soon saw 
that in return for the rides which she enjoyed so 
much, she could render the friend, the mule, a 
service, by killing the flies which tormented him. 
She was very small, but being very lithe, or long- 
armed in proportion to her size, she could reach 
far. Sometimes she would hitch her tail firmly 
round one of the mule’s long ears, and hanging 
herself from this, as from a pillar, would use both 
her tiny hands to clean the flies off of the mule’s 
cheek, nostril, and neck on one side, and then 
climbing over to the other ear would repeat the 
process on that side. The flies were so numerous 
that the little Donna was kept incessantly busy. 
The mule appeared to know well what she was 
doing, for he would always keep the ear from 
‘which she was suspended perfectly erect, in order 
to help her as much as possible. Their master 
thought that it was chiefly owing to the Donna’s 
exertions that the mule was enabled to finish his 
very long journey in much better condition than 
any other mule of the troop. 
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The Dreams of the Red Man. 
LUCY ELLIOT KEELER. 
oe - 

Dreams are to the primitive Indian a universal 
oracle. They reveal to him his guardian spirit, 
teach him the cure of his diseases, warn him of 
the devices of sorcerers, and guide him to the 
lurking places of his enemies. The dream is re- 
garded as a direct communication of the great 
spirit, disebecdtience to the slightest behest of 
which will bring down a eurse to which death is 
incomparably trifling. 

At the age of fifteen, the Indian boy blackens 
his face, and retires to some solitary place in the 
forest. Here he continues for three or four days, 
only breaking his fast by powerful decoctions 
with which his family has supplied him. Thus 
~weakened physically, disturbed by the break in 
his hitherto wholesome life, excited by expecta- 
‘tions of divine revelation, his intoxicated brain 
fulfills the missions expected of it. The boy 
«dreams. He imagines himself flying through the 
-air, walking below the earth, or swimming the 
edeep sea. He has interviews with the Manitous 
»who inform him what he was before his birth and 
-what he will be after death. The fate of his life 
‘is shown him, and he takes the nameof the ani- 
mate thing which has prevailed in his dream, and 
4Jooks to it throughout life as his guardian spirit 
‘to counsel, guide and protect. An eagle ora bear 
‘is the vision of the destined warrior; a wolf of a 
successful hunter; while a serpent foreshadows 
‘the future medicine man. Cass writes that he 
‘knew an old Dakota chief who was greatly re- 
spected but had never been to war, though be- 
longing to a family of peculiarly warlike propen- 
sities. The reason was that in his initiatory fast 
he had dreamed of an antelope—the peace spirit 
of his people. 

‘In return for his care of the Indian, the Mani- 
tou is said to require of him the constant perform- 
ance of certain acts. These are called * medicines ”’ 
and are likewise revealed in dreams. Some In- 
dians will strike the butt of the pipe against the 
ground every time they smoke; others will insist 
that everything they say shall be interpreted by 
contraries; and one old man conceived hat he 
must compel every white man he met to drink a 
‘bowl of water. Parkman visited an Indian who 
was particularly unfortunate in his allotment. 
“The spirits had told him ina dream that he must 
sing a certain song in the middle of every night; 
and, regularly at 120’clock, his dismal monotonous 
-ehanting would awaken his visitor who would see 
him seated bolt upright on his couch, going 
through his dolorous performance with a most 
‘business-like air. 

The Indian’s trustin the potency of dreams is 
infallible. A Dakota warrior once refused to go 





| 


to war, on which his heart was set, because “ one 


| of my young men has had bad dreams. The spirits 


of the dead he was about to revenge, came and 
threw stones at me in my sleep.” Champlain’s 
Algonquin allies daily beset him to tell them his 
dreams. When he once replied that he had _ be- 
held the Iroqgouis drowning in the lake the auspi- 


| cious vision was received with shouts of joy. A 
| substantial record of this belief in dreams is the 


| tract of land in New York still known as the Royal 
Sir William Johnson, an Englishman who 


Grant. 
had almost unlimited authority with the Five Na- 
tions, once gave a feast at which Hendrick, chief 
of the Mohawks, was present. Johnson had re- 
ceived from King George several military dresses, 


| gorgeous in scarlet and gold, which were shown 


| to the guests. 


| of the dresses had been given to him. 


The next morning Hendrick told 
his host that he had dreamed that night, that one 
* You shall 
have it,’’ was the prompt reply of the diploma- 
tist. As a subsequent entertainment tables were 
turned, for Johnson told Hendrick he had dreamed 
that the chief had made him a present of three 
thousand acres of land describing its locality. 
* You shall have it,’ the Mohawk replied, “ but I 
will never dream with you again. Your dreams 
are too hard.” 

In the middle of the seventeenth century, a little 


| eompany of Jesuit missionaries settled among the 


| Iroquois and labored for their conversion. 








In re- 
turn, the Indians decided to put them to a linger- 
ing death. Among the French was a young man 
who had been adopted by an Iroquois chief. He 
now told his Indian father that it had been re- 
vealed to him in a dream that he would die unless 
the spirits were appeased by a magic feast. The 
characteristic feature of this feast was that the 
guests should devour everything set before them, 
however inordinate in quantity. A day was ac- 
eordingly appointed “for the sacred festivity. 
Beasts were killed and stores poured forth for the 
common cause. After the dance and games of 
skill, the serious business of the night began. 
Kettles were brought in and their steaming con- 
“- *ts ladled into the wooden bowls which each 

‘st had brought with him. It was a point of 

or not to-flinch from the duty before them, 

. they gorged themselves until nature had 
ceached her limit, and the young Frenchman de- 
elared the spirits were appeased. The victims soon 
fell into a heavy sleep, and the young man and 
the Jesuits stole away to their hidden canoes by 
the lake, and rowed for Montreal. .By morning, 
snow had fallen, obliterating all footsteps, and as 
Mr. Parkman suggests, superstitious awe seized 
the Iroquois and they believed that the “ black- 
robes” and their flock had flown off. 





The Shaking Minarets of Ispahan. 


HELEN EVERSTON. 

Among the most singular architectural curiosi- 
ties in the world must be counted the Shaking 
Minarets, about five miles from “sacred Ispahan.”’ 
After passing through a perfeet sea of gardens and 
irrigating canals, the traveler reaches an old, and 
by no means imposing looking, mosque. From the 
front eorners of. this rise two columns of masonry 
about seventy feet intheight from the ground; the 
first half of the height, or a little less, being one 
with the walls of the mosque. After reaching the 
roof of the mosque the two minarets raise their 
tapering heads some thirty-five or more feet as 
isolated spires, and distant from each other about 
twenty-five feet. A narrow, spiral staircase winds 
up inside of each column to the top. So far there 
has been nothing remarkable, but, arrived at the 
top of either one of the columns, by dancing or 
jumping upon the floor, the minarets can be made 
to shake as though trembling from earthquake 
shocks. What is still more surprising is thus told 
by Mr. Ballantine in his bbok—“ Midnight Marches 
through Persia”: 

“We got acoupie of Persians.to ascend one of 
the minarets, while we were on the top of the 
other. Here we sat down, perfectly still, and no- 
tified the Persians opposite to shake the column 
they were on. They did so, throwing it nearly a 
couple of feet, I should say, out of the true verti- 
cal on each side as they moved. This shaking, by 
some mysterious connection through the soli® 
masonry of the mosque, communicated itself to 
the column we were.on, and it in turn began 
shaking so violently as to oblige us to descend to 
seek relief.” Whether this ‘sympathetic motion ” 
of two solid and separated columns of masonry be 





due to accident or design is not now ky Wins 
neither is the manner in which the motion is «),)- 
municated. The superstitious Persians attrijsare 
the phenomenon to the spirit of the mos«ie’s 
patron saint, whose body was interred below 


Persepolis, the Ancient City. 


E. V. STONE, 





—[— > 
A: hoary city before Nineveh or Babylon were 
founded, and perhaps contemporary with Bazi ie, 
was the ancient capital of Persia, the city of Puy 
sepolis. Like Baalbec, it is reported to have heen 
built by genii, under the direction of “Jhan-bin- 


| Jhan, a monarch and giant, who flourished before 





the flood, or who constructed this city for the pur- 
pose of holding in its massive vaults his untold 
riches. Its desolate, silent ruins of uneowunted 
age, are of great magnificence. Animposing fiight 
of stone steps,” up which a squadron of cavalry 
might march with ease,” leads to the place of a 
palace, “fifteen hundred feet Jong by nine hun- 
dred and thirty-six feet wide, built in the form of 
a terrace, and covered with the debris of broken, 
fluted columns, bits of sphinxes, bas-reliefs of 
chariots, horsemen, kings, queens and their at- 
tendants, in a variety of costumes, warriors in 
coats of mail, forlorn captives, implements of war, 
vessels for royal banquets,” and other things from 
which antiquaries laboriously endeavor to eon- 
struct a history of the silent past. At the immense 
entrance to this palace stand two of the winged 
and man-headed bulls with which the explora- 
tions at Nineveh have made us familiar, flanked 
by a few towering, magnificent columns, the sur- 
vivors of a full hundred. 

Before these fallen columns once marched the 
warlike hosts of Cyrus, Xerxes, Alexander, and 
many. another monarch, unknown to fame, who 
once deaméd that he had filléd the earth with his 
glory. To-day one would care less to be told of 
them and their pomps than to know something 
definite of the civilization, the artists, or the en- 
gineers who labored to such purpose, and left be- 
hind them works so full of grandeur and of spirit. 
Specimens of the man-headed bulls of Nineveh 
may-be seen:in the Louvre at: Paris... Majestic ‘in 
their eternal repose, they yet seem full of life, 
wakeful, watchful, ready at some word of lofty 
command to move forward at the head of conquer- 
ingtreups. They are symbols of remorseless and 
irresponsible mental and physical force, upon 
which we gaze, shuddering and fascinated. 








Shark Fishing at Nantucket. 


ISABEL GORDON. 
i 

If you never went shark fishing—and I have an 
idea some of you don’t know anything about it— 
you cannot imagine what fun it is. One bright 
breezy morning We started from Sconset: Beach in 
a jogging wagon, or, rather, a series of wagons, for 
there was quite a party of us. What a ride that 
was over sandy moors! Here and there we passed 
dark pools, where grapevines grew in perfect 
thickets, where great red wild-lilies flaunted all 
around us, and the air was sweet with the fra- 
grance of swamp apple blossoms. The sharks! 
ah! we will reach them soon, but first we camped 
down on the sandy beach at Nantucket, where 
clams did congregate—and hungry people. Then 
an old whaling captain took us under his wings— 
or fins, I should say, for he talked and smelt and 
looked very fishy. Seated in a light dory, we 
waited at the edge of the surf for the wave which 
should carry us out. At Jast it came. Our captain 
pushed out, and away we went riding out to sea, 
now on the crest, then on the trough of the great 
waves. A quarter of a mile beyond, an old whaling 
boat lay at anchor, which was too crazy to go to 
sea, but safe enough to land sharks in. When the 
dsry got alongside, we clambered in, and then the 
sport began. The captain baited our lines, which 
looked strong enough to catch whales: On the big 
barbed hooks he put six or eight perch. We 
threw out our lines, and soon we were watching 
for the sharks, which came one by one, with scat- 
tering gleams of white light, to the side of the old 
boat. At last I had a bite, and soon all hands 
were at my side tugging and pulling. Our victim 
was a tremendous man-eater. He lashed the water 
with his powerful tail until the waves around 
grew red with his ebbing lifeblood. His struggles 
became fainter and fainter, and then we pulled 
the great white-bellied monster aboard all quiver- 
ing and bleeding. »That was our first catch, but 
when we went ashore‘ we took witli us six tre- 
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mendous fellows, which flopped and whacked 
around the boat. I would not own up to beinga 
coward, but,nobody felt very easy with those great 
jaws on every side of us snapping like castanets. 
It made one feel what a horrible fate it would be 
to come in nearer proximity to those glistening 
rows of cruel teeth. One memento of that shark- 
ing expedition are a few of those wicked looking 
teeth which are set in rows of three around the 
ravenous mouth. 
The Digger Indians and Their Food. 


MAGGIE DOWNING BRAINARD, CALIFORNIA. 





i 
The Digger Indians when first found, living on 
and along the mountains of California, were con- 





grass was set on fire, which in a second burnt, 
leaving the hoppers, with scorched wings: and 
legs, helpless captives. Then every Digger pitched 
in, independently, for his supply. When thor- 
oughly dried, they were rubbed to a powder and 
added to acorn meal. This latter was prepared 
by heating the acorns in a hollowed stone, called 
a mortar, with a long, tapering stone pestle. 
Stews and soups, made of this mixture, were con- 
sidered their rarest dainties, the grasshoppers 
giving a rich, creamy flower, highly prized by 
them. These preparations were boiled in water- 
proof baskets made of root fiber, in a most origi- 
nal manner. Stones were heated red hot, and 
plunged into the mixture. As they were cooled, 
they were taken out, to give way to others of a 





Living Springs. 


a 
The Hebrew*prophets compare the love of God 


_ in the héarts of men to living springs, “making 


glad the. waste places.” This is an expression full 
of meaning to inhabitants of Asia, where streams. 
and lakes are comparatively few, and fertility de- 
pends so largely upon the neighborhood of springs. 
of water. A traveler gives an account of a truly 
wonderful spring in the island of Bahrein in the- 
Persian Gulf. He says the island is glad witln 
vineyards, date-palms and gardens of almonds,. 
oranges and pomegranates, and all due to a large 
spring which feeds numerous irrigating channels, 
making “‘the desert places” literally “to blos- 
som.” ‘The eye follows the little water courses 





Fgi.i 1. 


sidered the lowest type of thered man. Depravity 
was stamped on every feature. They. were low of 
stature, thin, and exceedingly ungainly in form. 
Their diet was grasshoppers, white-oak acorns, 
and the sugar-pine nut. Grasshoppers were either 
fried in their own grease, or dried, pulverized and 
mixed with acorn meal. The catching of these 
grasshoppers was quite a science with them as 
well as a great sport, enjoyed by the Indians. 
Twenty-five or fifty natives would form themselves 





FIG. 2. DIGGER INDIAN MORTAR. 


in a circle, armed with long, light sticks, and sur- 
round a stretch of country, covered with low grass 
or wild oats, in which the little whirring insects 
lived by the millions. A leader of the band gave 
a signal and slowly, but in unison, they began to 
beat the grass, driving the hoppers all to the cen- 
ter. When myriads had thus been collected, the 





boiling temperature and so on, until the cooking 
was complete, and the feast ready. 

The surest and most essential article of food, 
however, was the sugar-pine nut. In the Sierra 
mountains, where nothing else would grow, tow- 
ered the sugar pine. This pine grew to the height 
of 250 to 300 feet. From broad-spreading branches 
near the top, hung cones in the form of a sugar 
loaf, measuring from 12 to 14 inches in length. These 
eontained rich, creamy nuts under thin shucks. 
When the bark was peeled from the tree, a sweet 
juice was found between the inner tissue and the 
hard wood, that granulated into sugar. A pitch 
exuded from the cones, that formed a perfect coat- 
ing on the outside, and sealed the nut core 
securely from outward harm. At a certain time 
in the fall, the Diggers congregated in regular 
camping settlements to harvest these cones. The 
work was done mostly by the squaws. They piled 
the cones in firmly -compressed stacks all over 
the sides of the mountains, which as winter came 
on were imbedded in the deep snows. Here they 
remained perfectly safe. When they wanted to 
use them, they dug them out, made a big fire, and, 
as it burned to embers, threw the cones on the 
coals to remain until the pitch was consumed. 
They were then raked out and laid in the sun, 
where in a few days they expanded, and the nuts 
freely shelled out. Diggers were never found 


t without a supply of these nuts in their waist-belt. 


{A Digger Indian home—engraved from;a photo- 


‘ graph—is seen in Fig. 1. In Fig. 2is shown astone 


mortar for grinding acorns and other material ; in 
Fig. 3 a waterproof basket in which food is 
cooked.] 





A DIGGER INDIAN HOME. 


as they thread their way off from the main chan- 
nels, along the green hedges, running in and out 
of the groves and vineyards, encircling each tree 
and shrub laden with drops more precious than 
pearls.”* The spring which is the source of all this 
beauty and fertility is of great volume and re- 
markable clearness. As the island is small and 





FIG. 3. WATERPROOF BASKET. 

but a few feet above the level of an exceedingly 
salt sea, the origin of the spring is a subject for 
the wonder of the natives and the investigations 
of foreigners. English engineers have ventured 
the opinion that the Bahrein spring is fed by « 
subterranean and sub-marine spring some h'tm- 
dreds of miles in length, originating in Arabia. 
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The Origin of Australian Soils. 


Victoria presents no striking geological features 
‘of which counterparts cannot be found in other 
parts of the world. Representatives of many of 
the formations known elsewhere are wanting, cr 
occupy insignificant areas, though it would ap- 
pear that some of these were once present, but 
have been subsequently removed by denuding 
agencies; others are perhaps concealed by overly- 
ing beds. The principal gaps are those which in 
other countries are filled by the eocene beds of 
the tertiary, by the cretaceous rocks of the mes- 
ozoic, and by the permian and carboniferous 
strata of the paleozoic eras. If we examine the 
geological sketch map of the Colony, we shall see 
that, roughly, one-third of its surface is occupied 
by the older sedimentary rocks, largely developed 
from the east, northeast and north towards the 
eenter, and tapering off westerly towards the 
South Australian border. Another third is occu- 
pied by the Murray River tertiary plains in the 
northwest, also sedimentary; about a sixth is 
eovered by basaltic or lava flows from extinct 
volcanoes, lying mostly in the southwestern por- 
tions of the Colony and to the west of the 145th 
meridian of longitude, and the remaining sixth by 
the coast tertiaries and the mesozoic coal rocks. 
Our soils have been classed and graded by an 
American authority, in their order of merit; the 
first being a soil composed of volcanic ash; the 
next a mixture of volcanic ash and disintegrated 
lava; the next a mixture of these and a certain’ 
amount of silica or sand drift. The other soils are 
simply mixtures of elay and silica or sand. The 
soil of Victoria, when discovered, had all the ap- 
pearance of being rich, and when tried it more 
than realized expectations. Only a few years 
after the first settlers landed “ Port Fairy” pota- 
toes won fame on account of their superior quali- 
ty. These potatoes were grown on the southwest 
coasts of the colony, districts still famed for the 
production of root crops. The soil is of voleanic 
origin, very friable and of a reddish or chocolate 
color and has proved itself capable of growing all 
kinds of crops without manure for many years. 
Even in those parts of the Colony where the yield 
of the crops is small, the defect is not so much in 
the soil as in the supply of moisture. As already 
mentioned the inland northern portions of the 
Colony do not enjoy such a liberal rainfall as 
others. In such localities the yield is compara- 
tively light, but the soil is rich, a fact’ that is 
proved from the large yield obtained in a moist 
season or when the land is irrigated. 

D. E. Martin, Secretary for Agriculture, 
Victoria, Australia. 


oe 


Southern Arizona. 

The Salt River valley, which has more develop- 
ment than any other agricultural region of Ari- 
zona, is about 45 miles long, and has an average 
width of 16 miles, thus containing 450,000 acres. It 
opens into the Gila valley, both to the east and 
west. This latter valley really extends clear 
across the Territory from the east central part to 
the southwestern corner. In some places it is but 
a few miles wide, and then again broadens out to 
a distance of from 40 to 60 miles. Tributary to it, 
besides the Salt River valley, are the valleys of 
the Santa Cruz, the San Pedro, San Francisco, 
Sulphur Springs, and many others. Altogether, 
there are no less than 20,000,000 acres of land in 
Southern Arizona that will eventually be brought 
under irrigation. 


This land will produce everything from the | 


hardier grains to dates, bananas, oranges, and 
other semi-tropical fruits. 
for blooded stock, the raising of which is just be- 
ginning to receive much attention. I have taken 
a four-year-old team right off from alfalfa, and 
driven them 65 miles in a day without hurting 
them. The breeding of blooded horses is in,its in- 
fancy, yet in the winter races here last December 
the yearling filly, Blue Bell, trotted a mile in 3:35. 


In the two-year-old trot the filly Nettine trotted | 





} upwards. 
| Phoenix last winter, and the wool shipments have 
| been over 250,000 pours. Sheep are sheared twice 








It is a natural home | 


the third heat in 3:31. In the three-year-old trot 
six heats were required to decide the race, and the 
sixth, and last heat, was trotted in 2:35}, and the 
slowest of the six was in 2:41. This, too, on a track 
confessedly from four to six seconds slow. 

Wheat grown on irrigated land here is equal to 
the best in the West, and flour from the California 
wheat commands no higher price. Potatoes from 
Southern California and Utah are raised by irriga- 
tion, the same as in the Salt River valley, and are 
in no wise superior to those grown here. Our 
farmers have not been able to grow enough to 
supply the demand over the Territory, and some 
have been shipped in for that reason. I use pota- 
toes on my table, every day, grown in the Salt River 
valley, and there are none better raised in the 


| West, which is noted for tasty tubers. 


Among the heavy sheep owners of Arizona are 


| the Navajo Indians, who have 200,000 heads: the 


Daggs Bros., 60,000; Joe Tappan, 20,000 ; Scott, 20,000; 
Perrine Land and Cattle Co., 20,000; Austin & Co., 
15,000, and numerous others with from 3,000 and 
Over 50,000 head were wintered near 


a year, and the average fleeces are five pounds. 
The uplands of this Territory are pronounced a 
natural home for sheep, and Arizona wool stands 
high in the market for quality. Mutton is not 
only plentiful, but of the very best quality. 
Irrigation is only in its infancy, and, as yet, only 
astart has been made in building storage reser- 


‘voirs. Projects of this kind are now being worked, 


which will be completed in the next five years, 
and redeeming over 1,000,000 acres of the richest of 
land. The peach and apricot here ripens from 
three to five weeks earlier than in California, and 
in the Denver market last season the Arizona 
apricot was preferred to the California article 
as being larger and of better flavor. All the 
larger fruit orchards are young, as the whole 
country is new. One three-year-old orchard, three 
miles northwest of Phoenix, last season produced 
203,000 pounds of peaches, and this year the product 
of this same orchard will be close to 300,000 
pounds. There are peach trees in private yards 
that are 10 and 12 years old, and with almost no 
eare produced 600 pounds of fruit to the tree last 
season. They more than duplicated that yield 
this season. Grapes are as large, and, I think, 
larger than in California. Our raisin grapes are 
of superior quality to those of the famous Fresno 
district, as they contain more saccharine matter. 
The only raisin district in California that can at 
all compete with us is the famous El] Cajon dis- 
trict of San Diego county. Figs from this county 
took the prize over all competitors at the Me- 
chanies Institute fair in San Francisco in 1890. 
The first orange grove of any magnitude was 
planted in April, 1889, the trees being two-year-old 
buds. Last season they produced half a box to 
the tree of as fine oranges as I have ever seen, 
and I have visited orange groves on every part of 
this continent where they can be grown. 
EDWIN S. GILL, Phoenix, Arizona. 
— > 


Ramie and Jute in Texas. 


Near Galveston is the site selected by a charter- 
ed company to raise the ramie plant and jute, 
both of which crops do remarkably well in Texas. 
The plants require little or no attention in culti- 
vation and when a plat of land is once set out in 
ramie, four crops per year may becut. Theaverage 
yield per acre per annum is about four tons. This 
country is also well adapted to raising early pears 
and strawberries. The Cape Jessamine for which 
there is a good demand, is raised without further 
trouble than keeping the bushes free from grass 
and gathering the buds and shipping them. The 
climate of Galveston is mild and the general sur- 
roundings are conducive to good health. The 
burning ‘heat of summer, as well as the biting 
blasts of winter, are so far modified by the large 


| bodies of salt water on all sides and the unob- 


structed and almost continuous gulf breeze, that 
outdoor exercise can be taken during all seasons 
without risk to health, and, indeed, without much 
physical discomfort. The records of the United 
States Signal Service Bureau at Galveston, extgnd- 


| ing-over a period of more than twent¥ years, show 
| that the temperature rarely rises above ninety 


degrees in the summer, and only occasionally falls 
to, or below, the freezing point in winter. The 
section of country referred to is a vast prairie 
land extending from the shores of Galveston Bay 
to and beyond Clear creek, which, though of great 











fertility and suitable for all small fruit. nd 
truck farming, as well as all our staple prod: cts, 
is now the grazing ground of herds of fat ind 
sleek looking cattle. With the exception of ihe 
land at and around Hitchcock, Highland, Ay idia 
and Dickinson and a few spots here and ther on 
the vast prairie, the balance is idle and only 
waiting for the industrious and thrifty hush:aid- 


| man to tickle it with his hoe and plow to simile 
| forth its bountiful harvest. 


W. L. Lisbony, Galveston Co., Tex is. 


ri wees tS 2 
Agriculture in Brazil. 
In Brazil, coffee is king. Much progress Jas 


| been made in its cultivation in the treatment of 


the plants, and especially in the preparation of 
the product by means of ever-improving appara- 
tus. Certain it is, that this culture, in view of the 
high value of the product, may yet become much 
more extensive than it now is, by the employ- 
ment of fertilizers and by attention to greater 
prolificacy. It is to be hoped that such will be 
the case, considering the increased immigration 
to the respective States, whose population in 18388 
showed a density of 4.49 and 2.71 inhabitants re- . 
spectively per square kilometer (about six square 
miles). Therefore Brazil continues to retain first 
place among coffee producing countries. The cof- 
fee of Amazonas and Cearé is of excellent quality, 
but little is raised. 

Sugar-cane cultivation, second in importance, 
has likewise not progressed during the past fifty 
years, except in so far as concerns the intro- 
duction of agricultural implements. The munici- 
pality of Campos, State of Rio de Janeiro, leads in 
this industry, which continues to be extensively 
practiced principally in the States of Pernambuco, 
Alagéas, Sergipe and Bahia, the principal centers 
for this product. The populations per square kil- 
ometer, of these States are 8.63, 7.85, 5.95 and 4.27 
inhabitants respectively. The same cane cultiva- 
tion, although on a smaller scale, is carried on in 
all of the States of Brazil. 

The fact of the fixedness of the methods of cul- 
tivation, although partly explained by the very 
small density of population, was due also to the 
influence of slavery, and the short period that has 
elapsed since the emancipation in 1888 has not 
stifficed to allow of a reorganization of rural labor 
under the conditions of freedom; the more so, as 
reforms in agricultural methods, where they 
would be possible, would have to be effected by 
slow degrees, and after confirmed experiments 
made by agricultural experts. 

One of the very remunerative articles of culture, 
which has always been produced by the bestowal 
of great care, and with the aid of that simplest 
agricultural implement, the hoe, is tobacco, which 
may be classed as a horticultural production de- 
rived without the use of fertilizing agents. The 
renown enjoyed by the tobaccos of Bahia, S. Fe- 
lix, Minas-Geraes, Goyaz and Para is on a par 
with the care expended on the raising and prepa- 
ration of this article. 

Cacao growing does not solely consist of the 
very primitive custom of gathering the product, 
but for the past fifty years has comprised a branch 
of culture in nearly all of the intertropical States 
of Brazil, especially in the States of Bahia and 
Maranham. The rubber industry is extensive 
near the Amazon river. . 

Cotton cultivation became notable during, and 
sometime after the close of, the civil war in the 
United States of North America; Brazil reaching 
fourth rank as a producer of this textile growth; 
but she fell back when ‘prices declined, the Bra- 
zilian planters with their slaves being unable to 
compete with their old methods of production 
against the scientific farming and agricultural 
advantages of other countries. Only very lately 
have the textile plants, especially cotton and 
ramie, again been cultivated in Brazil. 

Jeronymo H. de Calazaus Rodrigues, 

Director of Agriculture, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


— 
The Lincoln Fens in England. 


In a recent article on “The use of fertilizers 
then and now,” attention is drawn to the old light- 
house which stood on the Lincoln Fens, in Eng- 
land, to guide travelers by night over that ence 
pathless desert, but now fertile country. Although 
a Devonshiré man, I know Lincolnshire well. The 
Dutch king of England, William IV, brought over 
many of his countrymen, who are the best drain- 
ers and reclaimers in the world, to teach us how 
te drain the Fens. That was the step which made 
cultivation possible at first. Then came in the 
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“commercial fertilizers,’ to grow the roots and 
the clevers, for the sheep to do the rest. Con- 
nected with that reclamation is an interesting fact 
for us. Some of these reclaimers settled there 
and brought their cattle and sheep. We trace, to- 
day, an intimate connection between the straight 
wool sheep and the Angeln cows of Holland, and 
the luster wool flocks and red cattle of Litreoln. 
Something of the same kind must have happened 
with other settlers in remoter times. How else 
can we account for the development, in adjacent 
counties, of two such distinct types as the Sussex 
Downs and the Dorset Pink Nose? The settlers 
from different parts brought the types of animals 
with which they were familiar, and the “master 
minds’”’—the Webbs and Bakewells—did the rest. 
Our flocks preserve distinct evidence of very re- 
mote ancestors. They inherit innate propensities. 
Jealous care has respected their intense provin- 
cial characteristics, developed them, and secured 
that prepotency which makes the individual types 
sought after the world over. 
JAS. L. WALDON, Devonshire, England. 
i 


The Home of the Belted Cattle. 


A wickedly sarcastic French writer once de- 
scribed the principal productions of Holland as 
“ecanaille, canaux et canards, which may be ren- 
dered in English as ‘Dutch, ditches and ducks.” 
But that was the voice of prejudice, or reckless 
sarcasm. The Dutch 


keep the kinds best adapted for mutton and coarse 
wool for manufacturing homemade articles of 
clothing, which the women spin and weave. The 
surplus is sold to dealers. The poor people, not 
possessing land of their own, have the privilege 
to pasture a certain number of sheep, or a cow, on 
their employers’ land. 

Very substantial structures, built of unhewn 
stones, with straw thatched roofs, nearly reaching 
halfway over the low first story to the ground, 
shelter the sheep in winter. Wide and high 
double doors swing outwards on both ends of the 
barn, for safety in case of fire, to drive the flock 
out as fast as possible, otherwise they huddle to- 
gether and would rather die, than vacate their 
quarter. These straw roofs, it is asserted, keep 
the fodder, stored underneath, in better condition 
than any other roof covering, be it slate, tile or 
wooden shingle. A row of feeding troughs, made 
in the shape of a sawhorse, with cross legs, and a 
rake-like contrivance in the middle to hold the 
hay, or other larger feed, are put in at such dis- 
tances that the sheep can reach them from both 
sides. An inclosure surrounds each barn to pre- 
vent the herd from straying in unwonted direc- 
tions, and also for an outdoor airing in winter 
time. Of course, all such provisions are only made 
where large numbers are kept. Families who 
own only a few, quarter them as best they can. 

The surrounding land belonging to the inland, 








sheep, is not considered in a prosperous condition, 
and looks like a forlorn, unhabitable region. 
E. SELIGER, Mecklenburg, Germany. 
—— > 


Wornout Mississippi Soils. 


The rotation, or manner in which crops have 
succeeded each other throughout the South has 
been determined, not by any desire to maintain 
fertility, nor to increase the soil’s productive ca- 
pacity, but almost entirely by convenience. The 
three shift system, or chop down, wear out, and 
move away system, has been faithfully followed 
by the major portion of our farmers; a scientific, 
systematic, rational rotation, by but few. The 
time has arrived when a change is demanded. No 
longer can our originally, kindly and naturally 
fertile soil, be simply tickled with a hoe, and yet 
greet the tickler with a smiling harvest. 

Continuous cultivation in cotton and other clean 
hoed crops has not exhausted the soil’s fertility, 
as some writers claim, but simply allowed the hu- 
mus, that indispensable element of fertility, to 
wash away. It has gone to fertilize the sea weed 
at the bottom of the gulf of Mexico. How to best 
and most economically maintain fertility, and 
husband the resources of which we are still in 
possession, if not to increase them, is the objective 
point, to reach which, every thinking, progressive 
farmer will bend his whole energies. It is mueh 
easier, simpler, cheaper and better to maintain 

than it is to create, fer- 





are the enlightened 
and robust people 
whose achievements in 
the arts, in commerce, 
and in the defence of 
their liberties are mar- 
vels of history; their 
canals are monuments 
of well-directed enter- 
prise, and the ducks 
are lost sight of in 
view of the sleek and 
useful cattle which 
graze the rich polders. 
A peculiarly pictur- 
esque and valuable 
breed is the Belted, 
four typical specimens 
of which are repre- 
sented in the photo- 
graph which accom- 
panies this letter. The 
bull and two cows are 
prize takers, having 
been awarded numer- 
ous honors at agricul- 
tural exhibitions. 
These belted cattle are 
of a glossy black, with 
abroad belt or blanket, 
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tility. It is likewise a 
fact that proper rota- 
tion, coupled with thor- 
ough preparation of the 
soil, thorough drainage 
on all low lands, and 
judicious cireling or 
terracing, on all hill 
lands, are the cheapest 
and best agencies that 
ean be brought to bear 
by Southern farmers 
for the maintenance of 
fertility. All farmers 
may not be able to 
work on the intensive 
or high manuring sys- 
tem, but no farmer 
throughout the Southis 
too poor to use all the 
above means of retain- 
ing his little stock of 
fertility. In fact, the 
poorer the individual 
and the greater the im- 
poverishment of his 
land, the greater and 
more absolute the ne- 
cessity for carefully 
husbanding all his re- 
sourees. It has been 














of unbroken white 
around the middle 
from the shoulders to 
the hips. In cows the 
white embraces one-half of the udder. These cat- 
tle combine, in an eminent degree, milk and beef. 
While mainly a deep-milking dairy breed, the 
steers and dry cows attain great weight, and the 
beef is of excellent quality. It is an old, thor- 
oughly established race, of great prepotency. 
When crossed with almost any other breed, the 
progeny retains the peculiar color marking. 
These, and the other black-and-white Dutch 
cattle, have been brought to their present 
high standard of excellence by generations of 
abundant feeding and judicious care. Their 
pastures abound with rich and succulent herb- 
age, and their stables are warm, well-ventilated, 
and kept scrupulously clean. The breeding is 
managed with care and skill, and the results are 
¢attle which may well challenge comparison with 
any others in the world. [The illustration herewith 
presents an exact reproduction of the photograph 
sent by our correspondent.] 
A. BIRCKHOLDER, Lienwarden, Holland. 
_igililiecaa 
Sheep in Northern Germany. 

German sheep are tended with the utmost care. 
A flock of fine Merinos receives constant atten- 
tion, and as they represent a great value, they are 
mostly kept by the nobility and large landholders. 
Merinos from the celebrated herds of Baron v. 
Maltzan in Lenschaw, Mecklen burg-Schwerin have 
been sold at:a thousand dollars each to Austra 
The smaller farmers commonly 


lian stockmen. 


BELTED CATTLE AT HOME. 


agricultural cities is divided into sections, which 
alternately bear crops, or are seeded to pasture. 
This regular rotation keeps the land in good con- 
dition, and the municipal authorities appoint cer- 
tain officers, who oversee and practically govern 
the field department. If a city has three main 
gates or outlets, then three herds are the order, 
each herd is kept separately in its own district. 
In the morning the shepherd blows a whistle, 
when the sheep are let out of the yards by their 
owners. The sheep find their way alone, go often 
through several streets, when they gain others, 
and all are driven or led by their respective shep- 
herd and his faithful dogs to the outlying fields 
for grazing. In the evening the sheep return, and 
easily find their way home. In the hot summer 
months after shearing, they do not return home at 
night, but are inclosed in a hurdle, moved at inter- 
vals, to the different fields of those citizens who 
have bought the manure. This income goes to the 
city treasury, which provides the necessary hut 
for the shepherds, consisting of a movable cart 
with a covering. 

The sheep are never left alone, to care for them- 
selves, although there is no danger of being tom 
by vicious dogs, which are kept under restraint 
and not allowed to roam at will. I never heard of 
taxes being paid on sheep. It may be that indi- 
vidual and more residential cities have such ordi- 
nances. Where children are in a family, these 
gentle domestic animals are great favorites with 
i them, indeed a country place or village without¢ 








| worn sotithern soils. 


abundantly demon- 

strated that none of 

the cultivated plants 
ean be raised on the same land year after year 
continuously, without completely and entirely ex- 
hausting the soil of the peculiar elements of nu- 
trition that are indispensably necessary to the 
healthy development of that particular plant; 
even the far famed clover is no exception to this 
general rule. I mention this fact to meet an erro- 
neous impression that has somehow obtained ere- 
dence among many of my brother farmers that, 
where land does not wash, cotton may be raised 
upon it continuously without injury to the land or 
prejudice to the crop. 

Cotton is no exception to the rule of soil exhaus- 
tion. The laws of nature are inexorable. One 
point to which I wish to call special attention is 
that the before mentioned humus is the principal 
element that is lacking, the one thing needful on 
Clean cultivation is the cause 
of this lack, the gradual restoration of this impor- 
tant, nay, absolately indispensable element, by a 


| judicious rotation is the remedy. As this humus 





is the key that unlocks the vast stores of mineral 
wealth contained in the soil and as no soil can be 
fertile without it, it remains thata rotation that 
does not return a liberal amount of vegetable mat- 
ter to the soil is far from being complete. 
G. H. TURNER, LaFayette Co., Miss. 
— 

Indispensable for Boys.—The AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST is the best paper I have ever read. It 
is indispensable in any family where boys are 


wing up. 
” . PD. H. DAvVrIson, Montgomery Co., Ind. 
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FARMING IN ROREIGN LANDS. 
ae 

There are 27 agricultural schools, with 726 pupils, 
in Italy. 

The hay and clover harvests of Germany were 
excellent. 

In the German 
associations. 

The Queensland government is experimenting 
with the cultivation of hops and olives. 

The linseed crop of Russia was 11,805,000 bushels 
last year, as compared with 13,861,000 bushels 
in 1890. 

Many farmers in New South Wales are giving up 
growing grain, and are turning their attention to 
mixed farming. 

Prince Edward Island is improving the quality 
of its live stock, especially horses, and sheep 
grown for mutton. 

Italy’s wheat crop is placed at 140,000,000 bushels, 
as compared with 127,000,000 bushels in 1891, and 
133,335,000 bushels in 1890. 

The area sown to wheat in South Australia will 
not be so large this year as last, the season having 
been late and the ground hard for plowing. 


empire there are 869 dairy 


In Palestine the early rains fall in October and | 


November when the seed is sown, but crops will 
not mature unless the later rains also fall in April. 

A storekeeper in England has been arrested for 
selling New Zealand butter that was analyzed and 
found to be adulterated with 20 per cent. of 
foreign fat. 

Exports of wheat and flour from Canada aver- 
aged 2,993,000 bushels per annum during the ten 
years ending with 1891. This year they are likely 
to show an advance. 

A corn-husking contest of 500 ears, for $50 a side, 
took place recently in Australia, the winner’s 
time being 28 minutes 48 seconds, and the loser’s 
time 29 minutes 10 seconds. 

The New Zealand government proposes to erect 
receiving depots for butter at the principal places 
of export, so as to encourage dairying by shipping 
abroad the surplus product. 

Cultivators and horse-hoes are of rather anti- 
quated style in France, and most agricultural 
implements there are much behind those of Amer- 
ica in utility and durability. 

New South Wales had 2,046,000 head of cattle at 
the beginning of this year, an increase of 137,000 
during 1891; 460,000 horses, an increase of 16,000; 
253,000 hogs, a decrease of 31,000. 

Out of every 10,000 persons in Cape Colony there 
are 4,403 who are engaged in agriculture, the ag- 
gregate number being 672,458 persons, of whom 
383,612 are males, and 288,846 females. 

The largest number of sheep held by one owner 
in New South Wales is 550,000 head, and there are 
330,000 owned by the Momba pastoral company. 
There are nine owners who each hold more than 
200,000 sheep. 

The French minister of finance proposes to im- 
pose a tax upon fruit for cider and perry, which 
will strike both producer and consumer, the for- 
mer having to submit to all formalities and penal- 
ties that apply to drinks. 

Sugar-cane has been badly ravaged by~grubs 
in Queensland, nearly half the acreage being de- 
stroyed. In one case 700 pounds of grubs were 
picked from a single acre. The insect is the larva 
of a greyish-white beetle. 

The island of Mauritius contains an area of 
nearly 435,000 acres, of which 40,000 are planted to 
sugar cane, 2,000 to aloes, 1,400 to beans, 1,000 to 
peas, 300 to orchards, and smaller areas to coffee, 
vanilla, maize and other crops. 

Indian wheat was imported into Belgium last 
year to the extent of 8,700,000 bushels, as compared 
with 4,350,000 bushels in 1890. Part of this was for 
consumption in Germany and Switzerland, and 
all three countries are satisfied with the quality. 

The Victoria government finds itself compelled 
to reduce the bonuses paid for the export of but- 
ter. Last year as much as $150,000 was used for 
this purpose, six cents per pound. being paid on 
ali butter that realized over 25 cents in the Eng- 
lish market. ; 

. Nova Scotia averages yields per acre of 18 bushels 
of wheat, 21 of rye, 35 of barley, 34 of oats, 33 of 
buck-wheat, 42 of corn, 42 of turnips, 250 of pota- 
toes, 22 of beans and 2 tons of hay. Fruit growing 
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is limited, except apples, of which the annual yield 
is about 300,000 barrels. 

The Russian government has loaned, to the 
province of Veronesh, the sum of 1,500,000 roubles 
for the purchase of winter seeds, and 500,000 rou- 
bles to buy grass for feeding cattle. Similar loans 
will be made to other provinces where the harvest 
has been unsatisfactory. 

Eighty per cent. of the population of Italy is, 
directly or indirectly, dependent upon her agri- 
cultural resources. There are 5,000,000 acres of cul- 
tivable lands, of which 4,125,000 acres can be irri- 
The farmers feel keenly the competition 
of the farmers in Russia, Hungary and India. 

The oranges of Paraguay are very similar to 
those of Fiorida and California in size and flavor. 
The tree begins to bear at five years old, and there 
are thousands of trees over sixty years of age that 
are as prolific as ever. The exports of oranges 
last year were over 65,000,000, valued at $82,000. 

New Zealand has 207,000 milch cows, producing 
75,521,000 gallons of milk annually. The milk con- 
sumed is valued at $3,570,000, butter $3,058,000, and 
cheese $580,000. While there has been a slight 
increase in the quantity of butter exported from 
this colony, no progress has been made with ship- 
ments of cheese. 

Arrangements have been made with the regular 
mail steamship lines to run extra steamers be- 
tween Tasmania and London during the fruit sea- 
son, so as to afford space enough for all shipments 
offering. It is estimated that 300,000 bushels of 
apples will be shipped next season, beginning 
about March, 1893. 

The success of American tobacco seed planted 
in Germany is noteworthy. Samples of last sea- 
son’s growth in Alsace, from Connecticut and 
Maryland seed, were found to be excellent. In all 
essential respeets the conditions of soil and cli- 
mate in Germany are similar to those which pre- 
vail in our Middle States. 

The number of miles of fencing in New South 
Wales is 1,690,000, at an average cost of $209 per 
mile. There are 32,000 dams used for stock pur- 
poses, at an average cost of $412; 33,000 water 
tanks, each costing $965; and 3,744 wells, averag- 
ing $1,145. This total expenditure exceeds $400,- 
000,000 for improvements in stoek raising. 

Immense swarms of flying locusts have destroyed 
a large proportion of the winter crops in South 
Africa. Wheat, winter barley and oats have been 
completely eaten off, also the sweet grasses, so 
that little nutritious feed is left for sheep. In 
some sections the potatoes and corn were dam- 
aged, and peas and beans, though spared at first, 
were finally devoured. 

Exports of pigs and cattle from Saxony and Sile- 
sia have been prohibited, owing to the spread of 
foot and mouth disease. Since the English mar- 
kets have been closed to cattle from Schleswig, 
Holstein, they are sent to Berlin, Hamburg, and 
the Rhine provinces, but it is a more difficult mat- 
ter to find a market for the 50,000 sheep that were 
exported annually to England. 

The finest tea plantations in China are those on 
the mountain side, neither too warm nor too cool, 
where the soil is dry, although rains and dews are 
frequent. The force of the wind is broken, there 
is a maximum of sunlight, and the surrounding 
ground is free from weeds, or other vegetable 
growth. Such plantations are worth enormous 
sums of money and are controlled by the Chinese 
millionaires. 


In Uruguay there are 400,000 acres under cultiva- 
tion this year. Pastoral exports have formed 
ninety per cent. and agricultural exports only six 
per cent. of the total shipments of produce here- 
tofore, but there is a gradual extension of the ag- 
ricultural area. Last year’s wool clip was rather 
less than 46,000 bales, and there were 666,000 head 
of cattle slaughtered in Uruguay, as compared 
with 801,000 in Argentine, and 455,000 in Rio Grande 
do Sul, a province of Brazil. ¢ 

At the end of last year there were 61,882,000 sheep 
in New South Wales, an increase for the year of 
5,845,000. The total number of Merino sheep was 
42,719,000 combing, and 17,533,000 clothing, while 
there were 641,000 long-wooled and crossbred 
sheep. The total clip of the colony was 45,620,000 
sheep shorn in grease, averaging 5 pounds and 9 
ounces per sheep; 426,000 creek-washed, averaging 
2 pounds 14} ounces; 1,094,000 scoured, averaging .3 
pounds 7 ounces; 10,531,000 lambs in grease, avenag- 
ing 1 pound 15 ounces; 31,500 lambs washed, averag- 
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ing 1 pound 4} ounces; making a total clip for Now 
South Wales, in 1891, of 279,000,000 pounds of w. ol, 
an increase of 21,000,000. pounds over 1890. The tutal 
Australian clip for this year is expected to slightly 
exceed that of 1891. Stock returns in Tasmania 
show 31,000 horses, 168,000 cattle, 1,663,000 sheep, 
73,000 hogs, and their produce in 1891 decreased 3} 
per cent. as compared with 1890. : 

The 1891 crop of dried currants in Greece was 
160,000 tons of which 140,000 tons had been exported 
by the close of the year, 16,500 tons coming to the 
United States. The fig crop was large but of poor 
quality; tobacco was a good crop and _ 6,500,000 
pounds were exported. There was a half crop of 
oil, giving 6,000 tons for export at $160 per ton, be- 
sides which 2,500 tons of pickled olives are annual- 
ly shipped abroad, the United States taking about 
45 tons as well as 20 tons of pickled citrons. 


The area planted to wheat in Ecuador is 40,000 
acres, and small farms, from one to ten acres each, 
are the rule. No machinery is employed to sow, 
cultivate, gather or thresh the grain. A wooden 
plow drawn by oxen turns the ground over, the 
seed is sown by hand and wheat is cut with knives. 
The treading of horses and mules separates the 
grain from the straw, and it is winnowed by being 
dropped through small sieves held in the hand, 
the wind separating the dust and chaff from the 
grain. 

The value of farm property in Ontario amounts 
to $1,000,000,000, of which $630,000,000 represent the 
value of the land, $200,000,000 the buildings, $55, 
000,000 the implements and $115,000,000 the live 
stock. The total value of the field crops in 1891 
was $125,000,000. The crops averaged, during the 
last ten years, the following yields: Fall wheat 
19 bushels, spring wheat 15, barley 26, oats 34, rye 
16, peas 20, corn in ear 65, buckwheat 22, beans 20, 
potatoes 118, carrots 347, turnips 391, mangolds 427, 
hay and clover 1} tons per acre. 

The principal products of Bermuda are potatoes 
and onions, few other vegetables being raised, 
except beets. Both potatoes and onions are ex- 
ported to the United States. Very little fruit is 
raised. Flowers bloom all the year round, and 
lily and other bulbs are largely exported to the 
United States. Notmore than 50 acres of farm land 
are usually held by one person, and only British 
subjects can buy and holdland. Farm wages range 
from 75 cents to $1 per day. The land is generally 
let out for an annual rental or on shares. 

The orange industry in the Bahamas is on the 
decline owing to the ravages of scale and the com- 
petition of Florida and California oranges. The 
pineapple crop, however, has increased both in 
quantity and quality owing to the use of commer- 
cial fertilizers. The quantity of fruit exported to 
the United States in 1891 was 510,408 dozen as com- 
pared with 476,000 dozen in 1890, but the trade in 
canned pineapples has fallen off because the 
American canning factories now obtain the fruit 
duty free while there is a duty of 35 per cent on 
the foreign canned fruit. 

Australia has a total area of 1,937,000 acres, of 
which 6,700,000 are cultivated. There are 8,700,000 
cattle, 1,400,000 horses, and 76,000,000 sheep. The 
Argentine Republic has a total area of 729,000,000 
acres, of which 14,900,000 are cultivated. There are 
16,000,000 cattle, 3,700,000 horses and 114,000,000 
sheep. Asa pastoral country Argentine is by far 
the greater. Exports of wool to August Ist were 
330,000 bales. The corn crop has been the heaviest 
on record, and the total value of all agricultural 
products in Argentine, this year, amounts to $202,- 
000,000, this including what is used for home 
consumption. 

The 1891 census of the Cape of Good Hope gives 
the following returns of live stock: Cattle 2,211,- 
000, horses, mules and asses 541,000, sheep and 
goats 23,334,000, hogs 288,000, ostriches 155,000, dogs 
303,000, fowls and ducks 2,666,000, turkeys and 
geese 1,520,000. The wool clip of 1891 was 56,039,000 
pounds, and 1,847,000 skins were stripped from 
sheep. Only 46,000 pounds of cheese were made in 
the colony, and 2,800,000 pounds of butter. There 
are 78,575,000 vine stocks, from which 5,130,000 bas- 
kets of grapes were made into wine, brandy or 
raisins; the yield of wine being over 6,000,000 gal- 
lons, of brandy 1,423,000 gallons, and of vinegar 
137,000 gallons. The total ontput of farm soap was 
2,218,000 pounds, being mostly made in the district 
where fat-tailed Cape sheep thrive. . The weight 
of fruit dried was 2,613,000 pounds, eranges picked 
24,453,000, pears 6,793,000, peaches 21,605,000, apricots 
8,898,000, and 25,816,000 other fruits, such as quinces, 
figs, plums and pomegranates. 
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SCIENCE IN FARMING. 


SMUT OF OATS.—In sixteen recent experiments 
by J. L. Jensen, of Copenhagen, Denmark, to pre- 
vent smut in oats by the hot water treatment, the 
resulting increase of the crop, as compared with 
that from unprepared seed, averaged eleven per 
cent., of which three per cent. is considered due to 
prevention of smutted grain, and eight per cent. 
was an extra increase, only to be explained by the 
greater vitality imparted to the plant by dipping 
the grain. It is, however, a necessary condition to 
this considerable extra increase that the dipped 
grain shall not be be sown till at least four days 
after having been dipped. A yearly expenditure 
of nearly two thousand dollars from personal 
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YIELDS OF OATS WITH JENSEN TREATMENT. 


resources, has been for several years devoted to 
this research by the investigator, who rejoices in 
the fact that millions of dollars are being annually 
saved by the hot water treatment of oats alone. 
The final temperature of the hot water for oats 
and wheat should be 129° F., for rye 127°, and for pre- 
viously soaked barley 123°. The dipping in warm 
water lasts from three minutes in moist climates 
to ten minutes in dry regions. Dip frequently at 
first and then more slowly. The hot grain is then 
placed for two minutes, in a closed box. The 
grain is then spread on a floor and cooled by 
stirring. 





Cost OF WINTERING SHEEP.—The amount of 
grain and hay necessary to winter sheep has been 
determined by J. Wilson and C.. F. Curtiss at the 
Iowa Station (B. 18). Ewes were fed from Decem- 
ber 10th to February 1st on a grain ration of one- 
half oats, one-fourth corn, one-fifth bran, and 
one-twentieth oil meal, the mixture estimated 
as worth one cent per pound, and on hay worth one- 
fourth cent per pound. The amount of grain 
eaten each day by one sheep was: Merinos 0.7 
pound, Cotswolds 0.95, Dorsets 0.77, Oxfords 0.95, 
Hampshires 0.85, Shropshires 0.56; Southdowns 
0.27. The daily consumption of hay was: Merinos 
1.35 pounds, Cotswolds 1.62, Dorsets 1.76, Oxfords 
1.49, Hampshires 1.67, Shropshires 1.64, Southdowns 
1.32. The daily cost of feed per sheep was: Merinos 
1.03 cents, Cotswolds 1.35, Dorsets 1.21, Oxfords 1.32, 
Hampshires 1.26, Shropshires 0.97, Southdowns 0.60 
eents. Each sheep gained per day: Merinos 0.21 
pounds, Cotswolds 0.18, Dorsets 0.12, Oxfords 0.24, 
Hampshires 0.10, Shropshires 0.10, Southdowns 0.7. 
All the sheep were registered and coming two 
years old. 





MISSISSIPPI VALLEY INSECTS. — Corn. billbugs 
have hitherto attracted little attention in Iowa, 
but H. Osborn reports. (B..18) that this year they 
eaused considerable damage. The clay-colored 
billbug, Sphenophorus ochreus, is rather common, 
but, from its habits and its depending upon the 
club-rushes as its food plant in the larval stages, 
it is not deemed threatening for the future. The 
little brown billbug, S. parvulus, has been quite 
destructive, and, as it breeds in a number of grass 
plants and also in wheat,it is considered as eapa- 
ble of causing serious trouble in the future, while 
its habits render it difficult to attack. Proper 
crops which succeed each other can be planned, or 
the time of breaking sod.land so adapted as to 
prevent as much as possible the injuries of the 
insect. An application of London purple was very 
effective in killing strawberry slugs, which was so 
diluted that it contained so small.a proportion of 
arsenic as to make it impossible for the fruit to 
retain enough to make it: dangerous for food, it 
being necessary to eat atleast six quarts of berries 


at a meal to get a poisonous dose of. arsenic, while’ 


probably double that amount would. be required if 
the poison were applied as is usually done. It is 
recommended, however, .-that applications of 
poison be made as soon after bluom as possible, 





when no possible danger can result. The Diamond 
back moth, which multiplied largely on rape, 
causing much damage, is found to be parasitized 
by a common and abundant species, and a large 
per cent. of the caterpillars are being destroyed. 
Spraying with diluted London purple is recom- 
mended where the rape is not to be fed to stock 
for a week or 10 days. 





WHEAT BUNT AND OAT SMUT. — The stinking 
smut of wheat and the loose smut of oats are par- 
asitic fungus plants, the spores of which adhere to 
the grains and are planted with them, to germi- 
nate and grow up in the tissue of the plant, and 
flower, or rather reproduce spores, in the smutted 
kernel. The annual loss to the grain crop of Mich- 
igan by smut is estimated at upwards of $1,000,000 
by P. G. Holden (B. 87). Both of these smuts can 
be prevented at slight expense by the Jensen or 
hot water treatment. For wheat, the hot water 
should be at 134° or 135° F. when the seed is put in. 
The grain should be taken out in 10 minutes if the 
temperature does not fall below 133°. If lower 
than this, the seed should be left in for 15 min- 
utes. For oats the hot water should be at 139° or 
140° when dipped, and should be taken out in 10 
minutes if the water is not then below 135°, but if 
lower the oats should be soaked five minutes 
longer, that the heat may kill all the spores. The 
expense will be repaid in the greatly increased 
yield. Grain may be infected without the smut 
being visible. Smut is mostly blown from the 
heads of oats before harvesting, and, the smutted 
straws being shorter than the’ healthy plants, the 
amount of damage is often unnoticed. 





SILAGE CORN.—Thick seeding and early harvest- 
ing were formerly the rule with silage corn. When 
it was found that nearly mature corn contained 
more dry matter, a reaction followed. Fully rip- 
ened corn will not settle properly in the silo. H. 
P. Armsby at the Pennsylvania station (R. ’91) has 
found that the use of 40 pints of seed corn, per 
acre gave an average yield of 41 per cent. more 
dry matter in the silage than was obtained by the 
use of 13:pints per acre. The dry matter of the 
thick seeded corn was five and a half per cent. 
more digestible than that of the thin seeded. The 
thick seeded corn produced 47 per cent. more di- 
gestible food per acre than the thin seeded. A 
large late dent corn produced on the average of 
both rates of seeding, 43 per cent more dry matter 
per acre than the early dent commonly grown as a 
field crop in Southern Pennsylvania. The late 
dent corn ensiled at the same time was three and 
a half per cent. more digestible than the early 
dent. The large late dent produced 47 per cent. 
more digestible food per acre than did the smaller 
variety. These results are strongly in favor of 
thicker seeding of silage corn and the use of large 
stalked varieties, even when these do not fully 
mature. 





DRY FOOD AS NUTRITIOUS AS GREEN.—A meadow 
or a fodder field produces so much more forage than 
thetrampled and tainted pasture, that under inten- 
sive farming, soiling or the feeding of cut green 


food in yard or stable is often substituted for graz- 


ing. As the green food is three-fourths water, 
there is a great expense in moving it from the field 
to the feeding pen. The respective food values of 
green grass, hay and silage have been investi- 
gated by J. W. Sanborn at the Utah station (B. 15). 
Three steers were pastured on two acres of mixed 
timothy, alfalfa and red clover. -An equal area 
was mowed and fed green to steers in the yard, 
while another two, acres of the same meadow was 
mowed, air-dried and fed as hay. The three sets 
of steers, of three each, fed for ninety-two days, 
one set grazing, one set fed on similar food in the 
yard in the green state, and one set on the same 
food, air dried, made equal gains, but the grazed 
set ate the grass from 28.2 per cent. more land than 
the set that was soiled. The steers. having air- 
dried food relished it more than those fed on cut 


‘green grass, but required slightly more food for a 


pound of gain. The hay fed steers had the most 
solid beef, however.. Previous experiments (B. 8), 
had shown that silage was not as nutritious as 
either pasture, green forage or hay. The summer 
fed steers required more dry substance for a 
pound of gain than winter fed steers, the gain de- 
creasing as the warmth of the season increased. 
From similar feedingséxperiments, W. P. Cutter 
has found (B. 16) that dry timothy hay is as diges- 
tible as green timothy. These results show that 
soiling is unnecessary, dry food answering the 





same purpose; that winter feeding is quite as 
economical-when ¢attle are fed in stalls or yards 
as summer feeding in stalls or yards; that grazing 
is wasteful and that green grass and young grass 
are no more effective than dry and mature grass 
or hay. The success of dairymen, who feed their 
cows nothing but dry hay and moist bran the year 
through, would also indicate that where the cli- 
mate is not too moist for the economical drying of 
forage, that soiling, silage and grazing are not 
economical. 


FERTILIZERS FOR RICE.—The best Japanese rice 
is grown in the province of Ise, the grains being 
uniform in shape, large in size, with a smooth, 
lustrous surface, without spots or wounds. 0. Kell- 
ner, at the Tokyo station in Japan, has exper- 
imented with rice through three years, and, with 
his assistants, Y. Kozai, Y. Mori, and M. Nagaoka, 
reports (B. 11) that the lowest yield was invariably 
obtained from unmanured ground and from those 
plats which had not received any phosphatic fer- 
tilizer, and this result proves that in the Tokyo 
soil the phosphoric acid is in the relative min- 
imum among the three essential nutrients. Then 
follows the plats which were not supplied with 
nitrogen and those without potash, the best yields 
being obtained from complete manures. The actior 
of unrecovered phosphoric acid on the yield in the 
second season was inferior to that of freshly-ap- 
plied phosphate in the first season, but Peruvian 
guano gave the same increase in crop for two 
years. 


WHEAT CULTURE.—The small particles of rock 
in all soils are constantly disintegrating and form- 
ing new chemical compounds, some of which are 
used by one crop, some by another, and all in- 
crease in the soils during summer fallowing. In 
rotation of crops, one crup uses what the others do- 
not need, and as all crups add organic compounds. 
to the soil, the manure needed by one crop may be 
furnished by a different crop. Thus carbon com- 
pounds containing much nitrogen are added to 
the soil by grass crops, and especially by the- 
clovers. W. C. Latta, of the Indiana station, 
reports (B. 41) the average wheat yield in three 
rotation series: A five-year course, corn, corn, 
wheat, grass, grass; a six-year course, corn, roots,. 
oats, wheat, grass, grass; a seven-year course, 
corn, corn, beans or roots, oats, wheat, grass, 
grass. The average yield of six crops of wheat. 
grown on land with the above grain and grass 
rotation was 22.39 bushels per acre. Only 16.31 
bushels of wheat was the average yield of six 
crops grown on land with a three-year rotation of 
corn, oats, and wheat. The beneficial effects of 
the grass crops are very striking. For eight years 
a seeding of six pecks of wheat per acre has 
yielded most. About September 20th has proved 
the best date for seeding in West-Central Indiana. 
Heavy applications of yard manure and commer- 
cial fertilizers to a worn soil, growing corn and 
wheat alternately, have given paying returns. 
Dipping the seed in hot water did not lessen the 
percentage of loose smut in the wheat, but did in- 
crease the Field six per cent., and was entirely 
successful in preventing the injurious stinking 
smut or bunt; likewise increasing the yield. The 
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WHEAT YIELDS ON GRAIN AND GRASS LAND. 
seed grain is poured directly into hot water from 
133° to 142° F., and thoroughly stirred. The light 
bunted grains rise to the surface and are skimmed 
off, and the remaining spores are killed by the 
heat. The drill should be scalded to clear it of 
fungi. Copper sulphate-solution destroyed bunt, 
but not loose smut, but decreased the yield. 
Changing seed wheat to other parts of the State 
for one year, and then back again to the experi- 
ment farm, made no change in the yield or quality 
of the grain. Mowing the wheat in the spring to 
check rankness of growth shortened the straw, 
made the wheat ripen late, and lessened the 
yield of both grain and straw. H. A. Huston reports 
that the use of concentrated fertilizers containing 
eonsiderable nitrogen made the wheat late, ana 
the.summer rains caused an increase of rust. 
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Hillhurst, Wash.: 


Milk for Fowls.—M. N. W., 
Boiled milk, given instead of water to drink, is 
excellent for fowls that are afflicted with bowel 
complaints, and when the droppings are greenish- 


yellow. 





Royal Church Raspberry. —Chas. A. Green, 
Rochester, N. Y., sends us magnificent specimens 
of ripe Royal Church raspberries, grown on the 
grounds of the New York State Experiment Sta- 
tion at Geneva. The very large berries are of a 
bright red color, delicate aroma, and fine flavored. 
It is claimed to be very hardy, vigorous and pro- 
ductive, and is considered the most promising new 
red raspberry. It will attract considerable atten- 
tion next season. The bearing canes are long and 
loaded with juicy fruit. ulics 





Forcing the Gladiolus and Tuberose.—F. F. V., 
Cordova, Md.: The gladiolus and tuberose may be 
found to bloom in winter and out of their natural 
season, but it requires more skill than usually 
falls to the lot of the amateur florist. If the bulbs 
of either are planted so late in the season that 
their flower stems are just coming on as the cold 
weather approaches the plants may be carefully 
lifted and taken into the house where the flowers 
will come on in due season, or late fall or winter 
months. The bulbs may also be planted in pots 
any time in summer, provided they have been kept 
in a dry cool place to prevent an earlier growth, 
and when so planted their blooming will be de- 
layed until very late in the autumn or winter. 
The main thing is to keep the bulbs dormant 
through that part of the season when they would 
naturally be growingif planted out. There is as 
much skill required in retarding or keeping plants 
in a dormant state as in forcing them into bloom 
out of season. 





English Walnut Seedlings.—W. Tudor, Telfair 
Co., Ga.: Without a full knowledge of all the 
existing conditions we cannot tell why your En- 
glish walnut seedlings should suddenly become 
diseased and die after making a vigorous growth. 
That your soft-shelled almond died on the same 
soil and under similar circumstances would seem 
to indicate that there was something wrong in the 
subsoil, for the seedlings are not affected until 
they have become old enough to produce large and 
deeply penetrating roots. We have never known 
of any similar instance of nut trees becoming dis- 
eased on a gravelly, loamy soil, but your red clay 
subsoil may be the cause of the trees dying. 





Raspberries for Ilinois.—L. B. Crocker, La Salle 
Co., Ill.: You can scarcely go amiss in selecting a 
variety of the black-raspberry for your garden, 
for there is no very great difference in the quality 
ef the varieties incultivation. The Gregg is one of 
the largest varieties and it is afew days later than 
the old Doolittle but no more productive or better 
in flavor. As for yellow raspberries, the Golden 
Queen ranks first in the list of what are consid- 
ered hardy varieties, but there are yellow varieties 
of the Black-cap species which are more hardy 
than the light colored sorts of Rubus strigosus. 
Ask your nearest nurseryman what varieties have 
sueceeded best with him and, if he is known to be 
trustworthy, follow his advice in the matter of se- 
lection. Soiland exposure often have considerable 
infinence in the success or failure of such fruits, 
and for this reason it is well for one to look about 
and see what his neighbors have been doing and 
note the results. 





Twig Blight in the Apple.—A. A. Woolsey, 
Hamilton Co., Neb.: The sudden dying of the 
young twigs on your apple trees may be the result 
of a disease of the sap or the attacks of a small 
beetle that bores into the young shoots of the pres- 
ent season’s growth. But whether the dying is 
the result of injury by insects or from diseased 
sap the remedy consists in cutting off all affected 
twigs as soon as discovered and burning them. If 
they contain insects they will be destroyed, and if 





spores of some disease the results will be the same. 
Had you sent us specimens of the diseased twigs 
we would have been enabled to determine the 
cause of their dying. There are several kinds of 
small beetles that feed on the twigs of apple trees 
in the Western States that are rarely found in the 
Eastern, and as the habits of these insects differ 
widely, our correspondents would aid us much in 
determining the ways and means of destroying 
such pests by sending secimens with their queries. 





Dimensions of Poultry House.—F. S., Detroit, 
Mich.: A poultry house, 12x60 feet, is hardly 
large enough for the accommodation of 100 hens. 
Doubtless, they could be kept in such a house by 
taking more pains with them than would be re- 
quired in a larger house. The usual rule is to 
allow 10 square feet for each hen. Such a house, 
if all devoted to use of the hens, under this rule, 
would accommodate 72. If the house were boarded 
outside and in, and filled between the boarding 
with dry sand, it probably would be healthy, 
though the house would not be so warm as if the 
sand were not used, and paper were placed on 
studs, over which covering is nailed, A dead air- 
space is better than that space filled with sand, or 
other material. Small lake clam shells will be a 
fair substitute for oyster shells for poultry. 





The Squash Borer.—C. W. Wactlier, Fairfield 
Co., Conn.: Your squash and pumpkin vines are 
being destroyed by borers working in the main 
stems near the roots. These borers are the larvz 
of a small transparent winged night flying moth, 
(Melittia cucurbite, Harris). These moths deposit 
their eggs upon the vines close to the roots and 
the grubs bore into the stems and eat out the pith 
and softer parts. Their presence is searcely dis- 
coverable until the dying vines leads us to pull 
them up and cut out the grubs or to search for their 
cocoons, usually placed just under the surface of 
the ground at the base of the largest vines. There 
is certainly no practical mode of reaching the 
worms in the vines, and the most that can be done 
is to apply some offensive substance to the hills 
while the plants are young, to drive away the 
moths. Coal tar smeared upon corn cobs and laid 
about among the plants has been recommended, 
also light application of superphosphate, and sim- 
ilar fertilizers which, while they may appear to be 
efficacious in some instances, sometimes fail. 





Sage for Market.—Martin Smith, Dubuque, 
Ohio. Sage is raised by the market gardeners near 
New York as a second crop in the season and the 
entire crop is gathered at once and not a little ata 
time, as is usually practiced in private gardens 
where only a few bunches are cultivated. Itis true 
that the plants are hardy and will live for several 
years, but for market purposes they are best treated 
as annuals. The seed should be sown early in 
spring, and not later than the first of May, and if 
the soil is rich and the plants given good care 
they will be ready for transplanting, in July, to 
ground from which a crop of early pears, cabbage 
or beets have been gathered. The sage plants are 
set in rows eighteen to twenty inches apart and 
about twelve in the row. The crop is gathered 
late in fall, tied up in hunches, and sold when 
fresh, or after being dried in the shade. The price 
is, of course, variable, depending upon supply and 
demand. If sent from a distance sage should be 
packed in open crates. Gardeners say that from 
three to four hundred dollars per acre is about the 
average for a good crop of sage. 





Squash Bugs.—N. C. Purham, Prov. of Quebec.: 
The insects you found at work on the squash and 
pumpkin vines are the common squash bug, (Cor- 
eus tristis). Those you sent were small and imma- 
ture, and there was also a cluster of eggs on one 
of the leaves, by the sight of which we were ena- 
bled to identify the species. This pest of our gar- 
dens is a true bug, and not a beetle, and it lives by 
puncturing the leaves with its beak and sucking 
out the juices, and for this reason we cannot de- 
stroy it by applying poison to the surface of the 
leaves, as we could if the mouth parts were formed 
for biting as in the beetles, grasshoppers and 
other orders of insects. The only practical way of 
destroying this insect that we have ever discovered 
is to go over the vines daily and crush the eggs 
laid in large clusters on the underside of the 
leaves. We have, tried.to drive away these bugs 
with tar, and other strong and offensive-smelling 
substances, but with no very satisfactory results. 
Drenching the vines and bugs with kerosene emul- 


: sion or other oily and soapy compounds might de- 

stroy them, but this would probably cost more 
| than the crop is worth. In regard to using a separ- 
ator in the making of butter, we would advise 
looking about among your neighbors and seeing 
how they succeed with those implements. You 
might also consult the markets and ascertain if 
the sweet cream butter commands a sufficiently 
better price to pay you for making a change in 
your present system of butter making. Goslow 
and be sure you are right before adopting a new 
system in the dairy. :! 





Paralysis in Fowls.—David Roberts, Ocean Co., 
N. J., has fowls that eat well, but are taken lame, 
and finally entirely lose the power of their limbs. 
Their houses are thoroughly clean, ventilated and 
perfectly dry. Information as to the cause, and 
remedy is desired. This is possibly due to paraly- 
sis, caused by overfeeding, the remedy for which 
would be to reduce the feed and apply some stim-' 
ulating lotion to the limbs. ‘Or, it may. be caused 
by rheumatism, in which case, the use of a lini- 
ment may help. Generally speaking, fowls. af- 
fected this way seldom recover the. use of their, 
limbs sufficiently to. be valuable. for. anything but. 
food. Occasionally, however, they. do, 





Grapes, Strawberries, etc.—Chas. Mulferd, But- 
ler Co., O.: Without a knowledge of whether the 
strawberries, grapes and blackberries, are to be 
raised for market or home use, it would be diffi- 
cult to name the best varieties. Then, again, if 
the fruit is to be sent to a distant market, you 
might require different varieties than for one near 
by. Fruit that is to be handled roughly, as when 
sent to market by rail, must necessarily be firm in 
texture, but for home use the more delicate and 
higher flavored are preferred. Of strawberries 
and grapes there is almost an endless variety 
raised in your State, as elsewhere, and you can 
scarcely make a mistake by selecting those in 
general cultivation in your own neighborhood, 
as described in nurserymen’s catalogues. In black- 
berries there are not so many to choose from, and 
our preference is the Kittatinny, but it may not 
succced.as well in Ohio as elsewhere. 





Temperature in Incubators. — Miss A. R., 
Evansville, Wis.: An ineubator should be kept 
where the temperature is uniform. A dry cellar 
is a very good place. No moisture should be tsed 
for ten days, and, if the cellar is damp, none is 
needed for the first two weeks. . The latter part of 
the hatch, the most successful operators fill the 
moisture pans. The eggs should not be sprinkled, 
under any circumstances. The best temperature 
is 10249. The thermometer should be tested to see 
that it is right, for many thermometers are not 
accurate, and it is possible that the one used is 
faulty; and, finally, expectations ought not to be 
too high. An average hatch of 50 per cent. of the 
eggs is about as much as one gets from hens 
through a season, and if an incubator does as well 
as the hens, one should not find fault. The loss of 
the chickens after they are hatched may be due to 
being hatched in a feeble condition, or it may be 
the fault of the brooder. . Without a good brooder, 
the strongest chickens will perish, and it requires 
more skill to raise the chickens, with the best of 
appliances, than it does to hatch them. 





Clover in Washington.—C. Peterson, Lewis Co., 
Wash.: Your poor clay soil may need underdrain- 
ing before it will produce a good crop of clover. 
For manure you cannot find anything better than 
that obtained from your stables and barnyard. 
If this cannot be had in sufficient quantities, then 
sow peas, millet or some other summer crop and 
plow under and repeat until the soil is made rich 
and light, enough to produce a good stand of clo- 
ver. There are many ways of improving a poor 
soil without any great expense beyond that paid 
outforlabor. | 





Borers and Asparagus.—Mrs. N. A. Swan, 
Queens Co., N. Y.: The person who told you that 
keeping the grass and weeds away from the 
stems of your apple trees encouraged the attack 
of the apple-tree borer could not have known any- 
thing about the habits of this insect. . Of course 
we do not claim that trees given good and clean 
cultivation will be wholly exempt from the at- 
tack of borers, but it is a well known fact that 
they: are far less liable to be attacked than those 
which are neglected, having theirstems constantly 
surrounded with grass and weeds. When the 
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lower parts « of the stems are bare and in plain sight 
we can the more readily detect the presence of 
porers before they have made much progress 
in their work. The indolent are always seeking 
some excuse for their indolence. Asparagus roots 
should be planted for garden culture in rows about 
four feet apart, and three feet between the plants 
in the row. When given plenty of room the stools 
will increase rapidly in size and produce much 
larger stalks than when crowded. If your rows 
are fifty feet long then you will need about seven- 
teen plants for each row. Apply only sufficient 
manure at first to make the soil fairly rich, work- 
ing it in with the plow to the depth to which the 
roots are set, then add more next year, or the year 
after. It is a waste to apply any more manure at 
first than is actually required to insure a vigorous 
growth of the plants, but after the cutting of the 
stalks begins, then top-dress the bed annually. 





Cabbage Lice.—Mrs. P. E. Baird, Dawes Co.,Neb. : 
The common cabbage louse, (4phis brassicw), may 
be killed with tobacco applied either in the form 
of dust or tobacco tea. Almost any form of tobacco 
will answer for making a strong solution, or tea, if 
placed in water until the strength is extracted. 
Dip off the liquid and apply to the plants with 
a watering pot or garden syringe. The latter is 
the best implement for the purpose, because the 
liquid can be thrown so that it will reach the un- 
derside of the leaves as well as the upper. Two or 
three applications will usually be sufficient to de- 
stroy the lice. Dusting the plants with sulphur 
has also been recommended for destroying this 
cabbage pest, but never having had occasion to try 
it we cannot speak from experience in regard to its 
efficacy. However, whatever insecticide is em- 
ployed it should be applied before the lice are 
so humerous as to check the growth of the plants. 





‘Winter Vegetables.—John E. Brada, Columbia 
Co., N. Y.: Before attempting to raise lettuce, cauli- 
flower and similar vegetables in winter for the 
purpose of supplying your home market, you 
should read the standard works on the subject, 
for these were written by men who have had 
much experience in the business, and it is folly for 
any one to remain in ignorance where practical 
information can be obtained so cheaply. By con- 
sulting our catalogue of ‘‘ Rural Books,” you will 
be able to select such as bear on the subject of 
market gardening. There is, no doubt, money to be 
made in the branch of gardening in which you de- 
sire to engage, but the more you know about it in 
advance the less likely will you be to make mis- 
takes in practice. Furthermore, as you ask us for 
advice, we will say, do not begin with the idea 
that your operations are to be only temporary and 
if they do not pay at the start you can abandon 
them, because second-hand sash frames, and other 
accumulated materials will not bring much at a 
forced sale. The authors of “Gardening for Pro- 
fits,” and “ Money in the Garden” etc., began with 
little and accumulated much, and we do not know 
of any good reason why you should not do the 
same, provided you possess perseverance and the 
faculty of gaining knowledge by experience. 


Saving Frozen House Plants.—J. L. Towns- 
hend, Utah writes us: “A sudden and unexpected 
cold snap last fall froze all the house plants in my 
sitting-room window. Before building the morn- 
ing fire I carried all of them into the cellar where 
the temperature was but little above freezing, and 
there left them for three days, in complete dark- 
ness. Upon replacing them in the window they 
all recovered without shedding their leaves ex- 
cept the begonias and fuchsias, and even these, 
although once frozen stiff, threw out new shoots 
and soon became thrifty and strong.” 








California Cold Process for Preserving Fruits, 
Vegetables and Liquids.—‘In reply to a large 
number of inquiries about the ‘“ California Cold 
Process,” we give herewith the report of Prof. 
E. W. Hilgard, director of the California Experi- 
ment Station, to whom samples of the fruit so 
preserved have been submitted: “An examina- 
tion of the sample fruit distributed by the can- 
vassers shows, in the liquid around the fruit, one- 
third of one per cent. of salicylic acid; which, of 
course, is well-known to preserve fruit, as well as 
other vegetable and animal, matter, but is better 
adapted to the preparation of show specimens 
than to preserve for human consumption. Doubt- 
less there are persons who may, for some time, 
take such doses of the well-known preservative 
with impunity; there are others with whom its 





use would, in a short time, create very serious 
disorders of the digestion; and there are those 
whose digestion is stopped, point blank, when 
such ‘ preserves’ are eaten. Any one is at liberty 
to take his choice as to which of the above classes 
he considers himself as belonging, and may take 
his dose of medicine with his dessert, if he chooses. 
But should any one desire to do so, it is quite un- 
necessary for him to pay the “ Ohio Fruit Com- 
pany’ at the rate of eight dollars a pound for 
what he can get at retail for one dollar and a half. 
Nor need he be alarmed about the fruit company’s 
threat of prosecution. The use of salicylic acid 
(elsewhere forbidden by sanitary regulations) is 
guarded by no patent, and never has been; that 
of Coffee C sugar prescribed by the company cer- 
tainly is not. All are, therefore, at liberty to 
sweeten their fruit according to taste, and to spice 
it with the antiseptic acid without asking leave of 
anybody.” 


Troublesome Flies.—C. H., Delaware Co., N. Y., 
has’ found that wagon grease and petroleum, 
mixed will drive away the small flies that annoy 
cattle and horses in early spring. We had sup- 
posed that every farmer of any considerable 
experience was aware that strong smelling grease 
was an excellent preventive. We are, however, 
somewhat surprised at the statement that farmers, 
in genera], neither know nor care where flies come 
from, but do, at the same time, want ‘“‘men of 
brains to tell them a remedy.” Any one we fear 
who has lived to three score and ten without tak- 
ing any interest in the origin of things, has lived 


to very little purpose. We must admit, however, . 


that there are men who have lived to a great age 
and have been tormented, and have allowed their 
families to suffer-every year for at least five months 
out of the twelve, by mosquitoes, gnats, fleas, and 
various kinds of fliés just because they would not 
try to learn their origin and spend an hour or two 
in destroying their breeding places which were 
within a few rods of their own doors. 


Poor Cider.—D. F. R., Washington, D. C.: Cider 
made from common apples with some rotten ones 
intermixed, which “is now neither cider nor vine- 
gar,” has probably been kept at too low a tem- 
perature to allow a further change, or of becoming 
good vinegar. Suppose you try racking off this 
cider, placing it in clean barrels, or back in the 
ones in which it now is. After cleaning, set 
the barrels in a warm room, or out of doors in the 
sun for a few weeks and see if it will not ferment 
again and become vinegar. If you will add a pint 
of good yeast to each barrel, or a little mother of 
vinegar, the acetic fermentation will be greatly 
accelerated. Leave the bung open to admit air to 
the cider, nailing a piece of wire netting over it 
to keep out flies, and other insects. Sometimes 
the first run of cider from the press is too rich 
and strong to make good vinegar and needs to be 
diluted with rain water, but the ordinary article, 
as purchased at the presses, or of dealers, does 
not usually need any further diluting for such 
purposes. 

Tobacco Culture in Utah.—Subscriber, Ogden, 
Utah: To fully answer all of your questions about 
the planting, cultivation, curing and marketing of 
tobacco, would require a good-sized volume, and 
when all were answered it might be found that 
your climate is not adapted to the cultivation of 
this plant. If you have tried it and know from 
experience that tobacco will thrive in the cool, 
dry climate of Utah, then it may be safe to extend 
its cultivation. We can send you a collection of 14 
essays written by tobacco growers residing in 
different parts of the country, and all for the 
small sum of 25 cents. In these essays you will 
find nearly all of your questions answered, but 
nothing is said about prices, because these are 
ever changing and are rarely the same two years 
in succession, supply and demand ruling with 
tobacco as with other farm products. 





Listed Corn.—F. G. Pierra, Kings Co., N. Y.: 
Throughout the States which border the Missouri 
river on the west, it is the almost universal prac- 
tice to list the ground in preparing it for American 
corn. The'lister is a plow with both right hand 
and left hand moldboards and hence needs no 
landside bar. The ground in the track of the pro- 
posed row of corn is split by the common point of 
the, two, moldboards, and a furrow is thrown to the 
right and another to the left at the same time, 
covering the unplowed land Ddetween the future 
rows of corn, which land will remain unplowed. 
If the listing is done late enough for planting, a 





drill attached to the lister plants the row of corn 
at the same time the land is plowed. If listed 
earlier, the corn is planted in the hollow furrows 
by the usual two-horse corn planter. Thus the 
field is left in ridges with the rows of corn in the 
compact seed bed in the long hollow furrows be- 
tween. Before the corn is up the field is harrowed 
to kill the sprouting weed seeds. Then with a 
two-horse cultivator the soil on both sides of each 
row is stirred and thrown in toward the young 
plants, which, by the time the corn is laid by, are 
surrounded with a deep bed of moist earth as mel- 
low as that in the hills thrown up to the stalks on 
the Atlantic coast. In a dry climate, hilling is in- 
jurious, all the moisture being evaporated from 
the ridge containing the feeding roots of the corn. 





Society of American Florists.—The Annual 
Convention held at Washington Aug. 16 to 19 inelu- 
sive, was a remarkable one, not only because the 
attendance was much larger than was anticipated, 
but because of its character, based upon its use- 
fulness. It was generally feared, soon after the 
society’s organization, that the social element 
would preponderate, and that an annual picnie, 
on a gigantic scale would be the result. While 
the florists as a rule, are “jolly good fellows,” 
whole-souled to an extreme, the last convention 
showed plainly, that while its members were en- 
thusiastic in the development of the flower, the 
importance of intellectual manhood was by no 
means neglected. The papers read were of a high 
order, showing deep thought, well applied to the 
subjects treated; and the discussions that fol- 
lowed were timely, able, and appropriate. In 
short, the society aims to great usefulness, not 
only to its members, but to all interested in flori- 
culture. The meeting next year will be at St. 
Louis. The officers elected for the present term 
are: Wm. R. Smith, Washington, president; Pro- 
fessor William Trelease, St. Louis, vice-president ; 
William J. Stewart, Boston, secretary ; M. A. Hunt, 
Terre Haute, Ind., treasurer. 





Agricultural Products for the World’s Fair.— 
Mr. James Wood, Mount Kisco, Westchester Co., 
N. ¥., has been appointed Special Commissioner 
of Agriculture for the State of New York. With a 
view to secure a complete representation of all 
the agricultural products of New York he solicits 
correspondence with persons who raise any spec- 
ial crops which are not ordinarily found in the 
general market. 





Poisoning Ground Squirrels.—Thomas'E. Wil- 
liams, Richardson Co., Nebraska: It will not in- 
jure the germination of seed corn to soak it in a 
weak solution of strychnine, just before planting, 
for the purpose of poisoning mice and ground 
squirrels, but arsenic will answer the purpose and 
is much cheaper. It is also a good plan to put 
arsenic on small pieces of buttered bread and drop 
these into the holes. These burrowing animals 
can be killed by pouring bisulphide of carbon in 
the holes and covering the entrance to prevent the 
escape of the fumes. 





Snow Fences for Irrigation.—John Roth, Zie- 
bach Co., S. D., writes us: The great plains are so 
level and bare that the blizzards blow most of the 
snow into the worn out channels of the water 
courses, where it drains away when melted. In 
the Arid Region, wherever there is a snow drift 
there the sage brush grows luxuriantly from the 
retained moisture. The prairie farmer might re- 
tain much snow on his land by building snow 
fences of poles and boards, and by setting out 
thickets of trees to hold drifts of snow, which 
would melt'on the farm and, soaking into the 
ground, moisten the subsoil for the next summer’s 
crop. 

Eaves Troughs.—J. P. Nichols, Delaware Co., 
N. Y., writes: ‘About 25 years ago, when I built 
sheds over yard manure and put eaves troughs on 
the buildings, my neighbors laughed at me, but 
now nearly all of them have adopted my plan. I 
have two farms and a saw mill, and a planing 
mill. I plane two sides of a 4x4 scantling in the 
planer, then set the table on the slitting saw so it 
will cut just three inches deep and one inch thick, 
and;then run the scantling through. Turn it down 
and run it through the other way. The result is « 
solid eaves trough, which, by placing the lower 
end in the next length, can be extended as far as 
needed. A thousand feet can be made in two 
hours. It can be hung on the eaves with pieces of 
strap iron. The trough will last longer if painted 
inside with mineral paint, and kept clean. 
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State Aid to Agriculture. 
scdllieeee: 

Is there already too much of it? This 
question is being forced to the front by thrifty 
and conservative farmers in several sec- 
tions. We have received numerous letters 
asking whether Federal and State grants for 
the promotion of agriculture are not doing 
more harm than good. One of these letters 
asks: ‘‘ Would we have witnessed the pres- 
ent cry for government loans and similar 
appeals for State aid to individuals but for 


the system of bonuses agricultural colleges, 


experiment stations, departments, exhibi- 
tions, etc., that has been developed of late 
years, fostered equally by the old political 
parties and demanded still more vociferously 
by the People’s party?” 

State aid, the effect of which is to encour- 
age farmers to help themselves, is excellent. 
When it has the contrary influence, such aid 
is a positive injury. It has been truly said 
that the people support the government, but 
the government should not support the peo- 
ple. If the federal grants to our agricultural 
experiment stations, for instance, lead farm- 
ers in the respective States to take an active 
interest in their work and to insist that it be 
done to their best advantage, this form of 
aid is useful in the extreme. But if the 
Hatch act is to take the place of State.appro- 
priations, and farmers get the idea that 
more money can be had for the asking, no 
matter how it is spent, the act had better be 
repealed, for its indirect influence will be 
bad, and the work accomplished under it will 


. be constantly reduced in value. Fortunate- 


ly, however, there is little indication that 
this particular appropriation is viewed in 
any such manner. 

Though it may have been wise in the past, 
the United States has now reached a stage 
at. which this so-called aid to agriculture, 
railroads, etc., should be curtailed instead 
of increased. It was perhaps wise at the 
time to make generous land grants to secure 
the building of the first transcontinental rail- 
way, but it certainly would have been better 
for the nation and infinitely better for the 
section traversed by the Union Pacific, had 
its construction been under government aus- 
pices, direct, instead of through a land bonus. 
It is for this reason that we look with favor 
upon the federal government guaranteeing 
the bonds of the Nicaraugua canal under 
suitable restrictions as to economic construc- 
tion and management, instead of having a 
great indebtedness piled up against this un- 
dertaking to serve as a toll on American 
commerce for years. 

State aid should be granted only on the 
condition, among others, that a certain 
amount of co-operation shall be necessary to 
secure it. Thus the Wisconsii system of 
farmers’ institutes, although supported by 
State at an expense of some thousands of 
dollars annually, is productive of good re- 








sults, because the State does simply the exe- 
cutive duty of organizing the work and fur- 
‘nishitig’ some of the speakers, depending 
upon the locality in which each institute is 
held to furnish other speakers, to advertise 
the meeting, supply the hall, work up the 
enthusiasm, etc. Likewise the weather bu- 
reau of the United States Department of 
Agriculture places the advantages of its 
daily reports before the communities only 
that take sufficient interest to co-operate in 
furnishing the necessary signals and person 
to display the same. State or federal aid on 
these lines helps farmers to help themselves 
and cannot be too strongly commended. 
Hence, as we have often advocated, suffi- 
cient money should be provided to extend 
the weather service to every village that de- 
sired it on such conditions. 

What is needed among all our people, and 
as much among farmers as other classes, is 
a more active patriotism and a more earnest 
spirit of co-operation. Instead of seeking 
the public crib for what one can get out of 
it, instead of going into politics for the 
money there is in it, we need to give our 
services more freely for what we consider to 
be the general welfare. 


An Overlooked Item of Expense. 
_hidlitieces 

The wagon transportation of farm products 
is a greater item of expense than their trans- 
portation by other means. It costs more to 
carry products from the farm to the railway 
station, or steamboat landing, than their 
transportation costs thereafter. During the 
last census year American railways carried 
636 million tons of freight an average dis- 
tance of 108 miles at an average charge 
somewhat.less than one cent for moving one 
ton one mile. In the same year over 53 
million tons of freight were carried on the 
Great Lakes an average distance of 289 miles 
at an average charge of about one-tenth of a 
cent for moving one ton one mile. 

There are no statistics of the distance agri- 
cultural products. are conveyed by wagon, 
or the cost of such transportation. In some 
States farm products must be hauled by 
wagon 20 and even 30 miles, and even in 
Illinois, which has a greater railway mileage 
than any other State in the Union, there are 
three counties that have not a mile of rail- 
way within their borders. It has been cal- 
culated that wagop transportation costs at 
least 25 cents per ton per mile. Now 2,500 
pounds is a good wagon load on an earth 
road in its best condition. To haul this load 
to the railway station, or steamboat landing, 
15 miles distant and return, is a good day’s 
work for a man and two horses, and nearly 
always the farmer making this trip returns 
with his wagon nearly, or quite, empty. Un- 
der such favorable conditions, transportation 
by wagon costs 10 to 15 cents per ton a mile. 
But oftener the dirt highway is in such con- 
dition that not more than 1,000 or 1,500 
pounds can be hauled; not infrequently the 
wagon itself is all that the team can drag 
through the mud, Allowance being made 
for small loads when ‘the condition of the 
dirt highway does not admit of full loads 
being hauled, and is it not plain that 25, 
cents per ton per mile is not too high an esti- 
mate of the average, cost of wagon trans- 
portation? Biuit'it will certainly be safe to 
say that the average cost is only 15 cents per 








ton per mile, compared to about one cent by 
rail and one-tenth of a cent by water. 

A very large part of our agricultural prod-. 
ucts, grains, as well as meats—perhaps more. 
than one-half of our perishable vegetables, 
small fruits, poultry, and dairy products—is. 
brought to the consumer solely by wagon, 
The larger part of the food consumption of 
man and beast in our villages, towns and 
smaller cities is brought by wagon, without 
the intervention of the railway, from the 
farm to the consumer, It would appear that 
of the farm products transported by horse 
power, scarcely one-half is transported by 
rail or water; while practically all farm 
products transported by steam or wind are 
transported by horse also. This being true, 
is it not true that wagon transportation of 
our farm products costs twice as much as 
the remainder of their transportation to the 
consumer? 

The great magnitude and importance of 
wagon transportation is not generally com- 
prehended. Farmers have not realized that 
to get farm products to railway or vessel 
costs more than all their after transporta- 
tion, and hence are often indifferent to the 
means of wagon transportation, being con- 
tent with miserable highways. Every effort 
has been made to promote railroads at the 
expense of wagon roads. And though econ- 
omies will still further reduce freight rates 
by rail or water, how much greater is the 
margin for savings in wagon transportation. 
by means of better roads. So long as wagon 
transportation costs twenty times as much 
as rail transportation, and seventy times as 
much as water transportation, the first 
named offers the most promising field for 
economy. Farmers have only to closely 
consider these and other points involved to. 
find an affirmative answer to the question, 
Willgood roads pay? 

Another aspect ‘of the case is ably treated 
in the Contra Costa system of naming and 
numbering country roads, a description of 
which is so prominent a feature of the cur- 
rent number of this magazine. Indeed, we 
regard the adoption of this system of naming 
roads and numbering them a most important 
step towards securing better roads. The 
Contra Costa system causes residents to: 
take more pride in their location, and thus 
indirectly but none the less forcibly stimu- 
lates them to keep the roadway in good re- 
pair. This means’ a constantly heightening 
standard of road management. The beauty 
of the Contra Costa system is that it can be 
put into operation everywhere with practi-. 
cally no expense, thus paving the way for 
better roads in an economical, but none the 
less effective manner. The farmer is the 
last man in the country who should object 
to the naming, numbering and permanent 
improvement of country roads, although we 
admit that the fairest method of dividing 
the expense of building and maintaining 
such roads is an open question, 





-— oe 
The Best Agricultural Paper in the World.— 
The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is the best agri- 
cultural paper in the world. I have taken it for 
30 years, and although I have only three town 
lots, cannot get along without it. ; 
ile MILES BANES, Clinton Co., Pa. 





A Necessity.—_The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is 
very much thought of in our family, in which it is 
anecessity. It cannot be too highly reeommended- 

W. G. BESSE, Kennebec Co., Me. 
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Give THE: BABY 






IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 
THE - BEST -. FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invaids, Conva- 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 
Our Book for MOTHERS, 


“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 


Mailed free upon request. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE COo., BOSTON, MASS. 


HARTSHORN'S swApeRottens 


Beware of Imitations, 
NOTICE on 
AUTOGRAPH LABEL 
OF AND GET 
HE GENUINE 


TH Minnesota Saving. Fund & Investment 



























Co. of Minneapolis, Minn., i: a safe place to de- 
posit or invest mouey in any amount. Write. 





W. F. KENDRICK, Mining Investments. 


Corresponding Secretary for the Extension Gold 
Mining & M. Co. of Breckenridge. 
Official Broker for the Nelson Tunnel & Mining 
Co. of Creede. 

The Kreutzer Sonata Consolidated Mining Co. 
of Creede. 

Send ten cents in stamps for most complete mining map 
of Creede. 


Rooms 505 Mining Exchange Building, Denvér. 





TO KEEP or prevent 
IT Secondary 
FERMEN- 

SWEET TATION. 


USE. IMPROVED 


PRESERVING POWDER. 


It does not impair the taste or flavor, it is thoroughly 
reliable and absolutely harmless to the human system. 

SEND 35c for a sample, forwarded free; sufficient for 
40 gallons. One pound, sufficient for 8 bbls., $1.50, re- 
ceiver to pay charges, or $1.80 by mail, prepaid. Price 
lower in larger quantities. 

W. ZINSSER & CO., 197 William St., New York, 

















Scott’s Emulsion of cod- 
liver oil is an easy food—it is 
more than food, if you please; 
but it is a food—to bring: 
back plumpness to those who 
have lost it. sits 

Do you know what it is to 
be plump? 

Thinness is poverty, living 
from hand to mouth. To be 
plump is to have alittle more 
than enough, a reserve. 

Do you want a reserve of 
health? Let us send you a 
book on CAREFUL LIVING; 
free. . 


Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 
Your druggist laeeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere da, $1. 
34 













A perfect plaster , nobly, planned, 
To! warm,to comfort, 3n'demand. 





E all have pains and 

but they needn’t last long—not any \Z 
longer than it takes to put on an Allcock’s 
(oy Porous Plaster. The only thing to look out 
~{~ for is that you get the right plaster. There 
are others, but you don’t want them ; take our 
word for it, for when you need a plaster you 
need it, and there’s no time for experimenting 
and finding out mistakes then. Ask for 
Alicock’s Porous Plasters and see that 
you get them. If they say that some other 
is just as good, tell them that only the best is 
good enough for you. Allcock’s Porous 
Plasters are quick and sure, and acknowledged 
by the highest medical authorities and everybody 
else to be the best outside remedy for pains 
and f- » aches of every description. 
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NSE SOS 
“ZIQUID PAINTS 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


H. W. Johns’ Asbestos Roofing, Sheathing. Building Felt, Asbestos Steam Packings, 
Boiler Coverings, Roof Paints, Fire-Proof Paints, etc. 
VULCABESTON Moulded Piston-Rod Packing Rings, Gaskets, Sheet Packing, ete. 


87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 


CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. BOSTON. ATLANTA. 





AERSEY CITY. LONDON: 








ASK YOUR NEWSDEALER FOR IT. 





REDUCED TO THE POPULAR PRICE. | {()c, 
GOOD NEWS TO OUR READERS. 


‘THE: [LLusTRATED: AMERICAN 


(WEEKLY EDITION.) 


10c._ 


A T LAST, after months of preparation, this handsome news-magazine will be 


sold at all news-stands at the popular price, ten cents. This reduction will 

enable all persons to become buyers of the handsomest and most enter- 
prising news-magazine in the world. 

The high standard of THE ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN will be maintained, 

and its articles will in no way be affected by the reduction in price. it will be 

profusely illustrated, and its articles will be written by the same staff of contributors. 


JHE [LLUSTRATED AMERICAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
5 and 7 East 16th Street, New York. 























wx ROBINSON Wood and Metal Picket FENCE MACHINE 


Al || Requires ‘NO OIL on the wires. 
itor 77 Tevisting wheel will not injure the zinc coating of wires. 
Weaves over splices in wires witt ease. 
Has perfect independent spring tension for each wire. 
For description and prices address : 
‘Agents Wanted.) SAFETY GATE CO., RICHMOND, IND. 
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ANIMAL AILMENTS. 


i 
Diphtheria in Animals.—It is a matter of un- 
doubted evidence that cats contract diphtheria 
from human beings, and that children and other 
persons take the disease from cats. 
form of diphtheria attacks cattle and proves both 
infectious and contagious, not only to their own 
species, but also to man, and in like manner the 
human disease may be conveyed to cattle. Ina 
near neighborhood diphtheria was only broken 
up by a wholesale destruction of the pet cats. 





Paralysis of Leg of Mare From Punctured 
Wound.—J. B. Williams, Monroe Co., Pa., has a 
very valuable mare that over a yearago, in the pas- 
ture, received a punctured wound in the off fore 
leg causing paralysis, and ultimately contrac- 
tion of the tendons and foot. The case is of so 
long standing that relief only can be effected, and 
that even may be doubtful. The ablest veterinary 
surgeon within reach should be consulted, yet he 
might exert his skill to but little purpose on such 
an unpromising case. We advise putting the mare 
to breeding in any event. 





Sprained Ankle, Swollen and Hard.—Joln E. 
Grah, Lawrence Co., Mo., has a work horse that 
was injured five months ago. The fetlock joints 
are swollen and hard. The persistent applica- 
tion of liniments has failed to reduce the swell- 
ing. Try biniodide of mercury ointment, rubbing 
the swollen part thoroughly once or twice a week. 
If not remedied, blister with cantharides ointment. 
Old chronic swellings on the legs of horses are as 
obstinate as bunions on human beings, which are 
seldom cured. 





Delicate Calf.—A. G. Todd, Cook Co., IIl., has a 
heifer calf, the first of a pet heifer. It had diarrhoea 
badly, and since the milk and flax-seed meal has 
been discontinned it remains feeble. It is very 
small, but, being a Jersey, it was desirable to raise 
it. In being tied out the slightest pull at the rope 
throws it down, it is so weak. Such calves, if 
raised and bred, perpetuate debility of constitu- 


tion and worthlessness. Delicate calves. soon ruin’ 


a dairy herd. They are hardly worth feeding for 
the butcher. These are the animals that come out 
in the spring poor as crows, and require more care 
and trouble than they ever pay for. 





Lampas.—Mrs. Wears, Clermont Co., O., has a 
pet horse which does not swallow hay or grass but 
takes it into the mouth, and, without chewing it, 
lets it drop. If the horse is old, there may be 
uleers or inflammation of the mouth. Lampas is 
an inflammation of the bones of the mouth from 
dentition in young horses. Old horses sometimes 
have the edges of the teeth ground so sharp as to 


cut the lips. These the blacksmith can rasp off in, 


afew minutes. Old horses should be fed on ground 
feed, oats and corn ground together and mixed 
with wheat middlings. Finely cut hay steeped in 
a bran mash will often be eaten with relish, and 
.digested. It is the general custom to see these 
most faithful old servants turned adrift, or sold 
for a song to some brute of a vender, who soon 
works and starves them to death. Such vandalism 
is too outrageous to be tolerated in Christian com- 
, munities. Indifference to the sufferings of our 

poor old brute servants is the cropping out of the 
barbarism which civilization has not eradicated 
out of some men. 





The Fall of the Year.—This season has always 
been connected in idea with attacks of sickness 
among animals, as well as persons. And this com- 
mon impression is justified, for the food is a 
most important agency in the condition of all ani- 
mals. Tlie herbage is now hard and indigestible, 
the soil is filled with germs of decay, and the dry- 


ness of the season has its effect in the Stocking of | 


the ground with those organisms that go generally 
by the name of malaria. Among stock the vari- 
ous fevers that may be classified as forms of 
anthrax, as the fatal splenic fever, the Texan 
fever, black-leg and swine fever, are all due to 
contagion originating in unwholesome feeding, 
and they occur at this season of the year until the 
frost destroys the active germs, and affords relief 
until the next season arrives. The most effective 
cure is prevention, and this consists in good and 
healthful feeding, and avoiding whatever may 
lower the vital force of the animal. Cattle should 


not pasture on low marshy land, where just now 
the remnants of tle coarse herbage may tempt 


; | and pestilent water may be injurious. 
A certain | 





the owner to economize, as he may think, but 
very wrongly. Sheep are to be given alittle grain, 
and not suffered, by the pangs of hunger, to con- 
sume rough weeds, and pigs should be equally well 
guarded from stagnant ponds, where the muddy 
The change 
from grass to hay is to be made gradually, that 
the digestive organs may be accustomed to it. To 
feed half rotten fruit is a temptation, but it is not 
fit even fora hog. Sound food alone is healthful. 





Eruptions on Neck and Legs of a Mare.— 
Cc. W. Walther, Fairfield Co., Conn., has a mare 
that has an eruption on the neck and legs every 
summer, which causes her to rub when tied. The 
irritation also causes her to rub her tail, removing 
the hair so that it looks bad. Deranged digestive 
organs is at the root of the trouble. An aloes ball 
twice a week until three or four have been given, 
and at night half an ounce of saltpeter given in a 
bran mash, will doubtless relieve the case. Horses 
having a fine nervous organization, thin skin and 
nervous temperament, are more liable to suffer 
from either internal or external irritation than 
phlegmatic animals. Gross feeders are more apt 
to suffer from eruptions than delicate feeders. In 
winter, whole flaxseed thrown into the feed at 
night, allays irritation, and makes the coat sleek. 





What Ails the Cow?—A subscriber in South- 
ern New Jersey writes us: “This spring I came 
here in the suburbs to enjoy a country home. I 
bought a fine looking Jersey cow, gave her good 
feed, and turned her in a little patch of nice 
pasture. She seems well, gives a good lot of rich 
milk, but when lying down at night she breathes 
heavy and seems to have a swollen belly. She 
frequently takes a deep breath, and has a rattling 
in her stomach like fluid. I never had anything 
to do with cows, so do not know much about them. 
Her breath has a queer smell. Is the milk good ?”’ 
Though the description of the complaint is not 
fully professional, yet it is sufficiently clear for 
diagnostic purposes. The cow is in perfect health, 
robust, plethoric, lusty. She may be a little pam- 
pered, but none of these conditions affeet in any 
injurious way either the milk or butter. If more 
of our dairy cows had the same complaint, butter 
and milk would be better and cheaper. At the 
same time of day scrutinize your neighbors’ cows 
and you will find the same or similar symptoms of 
vigorous health. 





Foreign Dogs Liable to Disease.—-A St. Bernard 
dog of middle age, having been ailing a long time, 
was sent to a veterinary hospital for canker of the 
ear. After a prolonged treatment, the dog died 
from paralysis of the heart. The post mortem 
revealed one cavity of the heart nearly filled with 
small worms, and the other cavity to have a well- 
organized flesh clot.. These dogs do not live long 
away from their cold and stormy mountain homes. 
The Mastiff is also liable to cancer and other 
malignant diseases. But it is probable that these 
ailments have been transmitted by diseased an- 
eestors. The Greyhounds to be used for hunting on 
high mountains must be bred for a time in these 
lofty altitudes, because the rarified atmosphere of 
the high mountaing makes them so short of breath 
that they cannot put forth the speed of their an- 
eestors in the lowlands. 





Lump in Udder of Cow.—M. S. Marven, N. B., 
Canada, has a fine cow that calved in July. She 
had a heavily-stocked udder, and it left a lump 
just forward of one of the hind teats. It may 
possibly be removed by painting it with tincture 
of iodine every evening, after milking, for a week. 
The induration is the result of the inflammation 
ofagland. Early hand rubbing towards the end 
of the teat will remove these swellings. Garget, 
if entirely relieved, only leaves a future tendency 
to the trouble, but repeated attacks are apt to im- 
pair a portion of the udder. 





Diseases Incident to Calving.—Milk fever, gar- 
get and retention of the membranes are common 
diseases in dairies. All are preventable. Every 
dairy or farm should have a hospital for the use of 
animals, at the time of parturition, for quietness 
and easy attention go a great way to ensure safet 
from all the accidents of this condition. A mare 
should have a roomy box stall provided for the 
occasion, andthe, cows a similar provision in a 
separate building to which they may be removed 
when the time for it is about to occur. To accus- 
tom the animal to the change, it should be made a 
few days previously. The less interferenee the 





better, but it is well for the usual attenday't, to, 
make frequent quiet visits, to see that thin. s are: 
going onrightly. This provision is not only desira- 
ble for the animal itself, but for others that may be 
disturbed by the trouble of their companion. This 
convenience provided in a dairy, where there }); id 
been cases of abortion previously, at once stopped 
this trouble, and it stayed stopped: The sie ep 
should also have the same convenience provided, 
and there would be fewer losses of twin lambs, or 
cases of ewes disowning lambs. If this should 
occur the ewe may be most easily managed in the 
separate pen. 


Irritable and Torpid Kidneys. — H. Buckers, 
Union Co., Oregon, has a nine-year-old horse which 
urinates with some difficulty. He has been so ever. 
since he owned him, three years. He is not foul, 
eats well, works willingly, and keeps in good con- 
dition. When first led out in the morning, he- 
straddles his hind legs and lifts one or the other- 
high with a short rest. The horse has evidently 
been strained across the loins, causing an irritable 
and torpid condition of the kidneys. Give the 
following mixture in the feed at night: Whole 
flaxseed one ounce, powdered gentian two ounces, 
powdered niter (nitrate of potash) two ounces. 
Should this not fully relieve him, paint the loins 
once a week thoroughly, each side of the spine. 
with tincture of iodine, and give a bran mash at 
night. Itis a good plan to omit medicines once in 
a week for two days. Green food, grass, or roots,, 
once a day will be of service. 





Contagious Diseases.—Most of the worst dis-. 
eases of farm animals are contagious. It goes 
without saying that this class of disease calls for 
immediate attention. Doubtless poultry are the 
most frequent sufferers, and more losses occur 
among them, than among any other kind of farm 
stock. It is very rare that it is thought worth 
while to save a sick bird, but it is not the single 
bird that is involved, but, the whole flock, when 
such a disease as roup orcholera enters it. Stamp- 
ing out, is then the safest remedy; although valu- 
able fowls are worth saving. To separate the sick 
from the well is the first thing to be done, and 
then to treat the whole—the sick to cure them, and 
therwell to save them. Antiseptic washes which 
destroy the virus and heal the membranes are the 
most effective for roup; and abstinence from food 
and a solution of lryposulphite of soda in water, 
one teaspoonful thrée times a day, has been found 
most useful in cholera. 





Disturbance of the Digestive Organs,—The 
most common source of disease is found in a dis- 
turbance of the digestiveorgans. An old and very 
successful physician once said that most people: 
dug their graves with their teeth. This homely, 
if coarse truth, applies to animals most especially, 
because the science of feeding is not generally 
understood, Swine and poultry are most subject. 
to this class of disease, and over-feeding, and un-- 
healthful feeding, are most prevalent among them. 
Some farmers never have sick animals, others are: 
always troubled with them. The reason is that 
the one is most careful in feeding clean whole- 
some food, and the others just let things go. The 
science of feeding and the nature of the alimenta- 
tion of animals shonld be made a study, and then 
the feeding would be more healthful and profitable. 





Pig-Eating Sow.—A. J. Collins, King Co., Wash.,. 
states: that he has been greatly troubled with 
sows eating their pigs at farrowing time, and 
wishes to know if there is a remedy for the bad 
habit. This propensity is the result of a deranged 
state of the stomach and bowels, attended with 
some fever. Such sows are restless, excitable, and 
greatly annoyed at the presence of any one at 
farrowing. If a bran mash containing a teaspoon- 
ful of common salt, and the same dose of saltpeter, 
be given for an evening or two before pigging 
time, ov here there is no constipation, the evil 
may be avoided: For the relief of constipation, an 
ounce of Glauber’s salts, given in the bran mash, 
or slop, at each meal, until the bowels become: 
soluble, the same happy result may be expected. 
Young sows destroy their pigs often.from appre- 
hension that the pigs may be taken away, or in- 
jured. They become frantic, and trample them to 
death. The more the injured pigs squeal, the more 
furious the sows become. Too much bedding 
causes the death of many litters of pigs from the- 
inability of the mother to see the half smothered 
pigs. Grass and light slops should be given to’ 
young sows in high flesh. 
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Of Medicines is what I con- 
sider Hood’s Sarsaparilla. For 
6 years I was confined to my 
bed with white swellings and 
scrofula sores. To my great 
joy, when I began with 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA the sores soon 


decreased. I kept taking it for a year, when I was so 
well that I went to work, and since then have not lost 
one day on account of sickness. I am always well and 
have a good appetite.” Wm. A. LEHR, 9 No. Railroad St., 
Kendallville, Ind. 





Wm. A. Lehr. 





HOOD’S PILLS are the best after-dinner Pills, 
assist digestion, cure headache and biliousness. 


Do Your Own same KBB. 
F RM Send for ar HOLT Fe. 
CO., Cleveland, O 





We will fur- 
nish the most 
economical 
roofing and sid- 
ing, all styles. 
Also Metallic 
Shingles from 
Iron or Steel 
™® with full direc- 
tions and low 
prices. 

GARRY IRON ROOFING CO., Cleveland, O. 
Mention Agriculturist. 


A Davis 570M? Pyllor Lifts 20 to 50 Tons, 


+. — iy . ——— by 3 men. 5 sizes. 
; fy Ps oh rice 835 £0 870. 


hree Days Trial. 
H.L. Bennett, Westerville. ”. 


















Pneumatic Sulkies. 


We apply Pneumatic, Ball Bearing Steel Wheels 
cheaper lon any other firm in the country. 


CAMPBELL & CO., 33 Page St., Providence, R. I. 








FARMERS’ WIVES, Bar sors. 


Write AMERICAN MFG. O0., Waynesbero, Pa. 








ANCHOR 











nirteunne ROOES 


The largest stock | NEWEST Y ptemee 
in America, FINEST 


ELLWANGER & BARRY 


Mt. Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N 


Complete 
re 















ForF ALL SEEDING 








CRAIR - THe NEW 
GRAIK and OO CUTAWAY 





HARROW 


4 'S INDISPENSABLE. 





Send for special descriptive 
Circular to 





CUTAWAY HARROW CU., HIGGANUM, CONN. 


New York Office, 18 Clift St., New York City. 
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There is a constantly increasing demand among farm- 
ers and stock-raisers for a strong, practical and cheap iron ay 
Fence post. Wire cannot be kept from loosening on wood- 
en posts as soon as the wood softens, or the posts rot away 
and break the wire down. The Anchor Fence Post is 
practically indestructible, can be used with any style of wire and is more 
sr yut up than are other posts. Write for circulars and information to the 

ANCHOR POST CO., 59 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
Mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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Sheet Metal Shingles 
Made from 
Tin Plate, Steel Sheets 
Painted; and 
Galvanized Steel Sheets. 





E Description of House, Barn or 
aici ws ‘Public Building Covering ' 


National Sheet Metal Roofing Co., 
174 Sussex St., Jersey City, N. J. 








MEN AND WOMEN 


in any part of the United States, 
out of employment and wishing 
to engage in an honorable and 
profitable business, can find oc- 
cupation by sending their address 


‘0 HUNT & EATON, 
Agents Methodist Book Concer--, 
150 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 





When writing to advertisers be sure to men- 
tion the 


AMERIC 1N* AGRICULTURIST. 
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ee WORTH A GUINEA A Box.” 


Be TLAMS 


COVERED WITH A TASTELESS AND 
SOLUBLE COATING. 


For SICK HEADACHE, 


’ Dizziness, or Swimming in the Head, Wind: ¢ 
» Pain, and Spasms at the Stomach, Paine in ¢ 
» the Back, Gravel, and flying Paius in the 
> Body, Rheumatism, etc. ‘ 
» Take four, five or even six of Beecham’s $ 
} Pills, and in nine cases out of ten, they will give ¢ 
} relief in twenty minutes; for the pill will go direct ¢ 
» to and reniove the cause, the cause being no 
more nor less than wind, together with poison-. 
Ous and noxious vapours, and sometimes ¢ 
unwholesome food. 4 
Of all druggists. Price 25 cents a box. ¢ 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 4 
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Kneeland n'y Creamery 


Glass siti 


and 


Crystal 
Creamery 


give more an 

Separator’’ for small dairies. Send for catalogues to 

Agents wanted. 

Cee ©6Crystal Creamery Co., 
first purchaser. 


Steel Plate Water Tanks 


CREAM WITH OR WITHOUT ICE. 
Practicable, Durable, Simple, Perfect, Profitable. Non-rusting, 
Non-corrosive, no Leaking. Sediment removed by bottom skim- 
ming. No dipping or slopping of milk orcream. Glasscans 

better cream and butter. A perfect ‘‘Baby @ 


42 Concord Street, Lansing, Mich. 









Cans 


Tee eRe Weert eset t i lt 








pine ECT 
SUCCESS. 







Much Improved for 1892. 








LARA ARA DARA REAR A ALD 


“Keystone” Gorn Husker 


LARAZARAAALAAAALALILEL 


—________§ ~..~— 


“” Fodder 
Cutter. 


stalksintothe 
best fodder 
known. 


Send for our FREE 
book, ‘‘The Great Leak 
on the Farm.’’ 


KEYSTONE MFG. CO. 

Sterling, Ill. 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, 
COLUMBUS 0. 


KANSAS CITY, 
8ST. LOUIS, 


CR CELL ELE TT 
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. OUR LIBRARY CORNER. 


FIVE HUNDRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERs in Poul- 
try Raising. With chapters on the Feed and 
Care of Poultry, Diseases, Eggs, Incubation, 
Buildings and Miscellaneous Queries on Turkeys, 
Geese and Ducks. Chatham, N. Y.:;The Fan- 
cier’s Review, 1891, 8 vo. Pamphlet. 

This handy volume is.a solid mine of informa- 
tion for the amateur breeder of poultry. This is a 
new, revised and enlarged edition, with an index 
added for ready reference. Several pages on new 
subjects are added in the chapter on diseases, and 
many remedies for the troublesome ailments, are 
given by leading poultrymen. The questions are 
those which artse daily, and must be practically 
answered, if suecess is. to be gained. Sold by 
Orange Judd Company. Price, postpaid, 25 cents. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND RECOLLECTIONS of Inci- 
dents connected with Horicultural Affairs, from 
1807 to 1892. With Portrait and Allegorical Fig- 
ures. By Louise Menaud. Albany: Weed, Par- 
sons’ & Co., 1892.: 200 pp., 16 mo., haif Russia. 

A Frenchman transplanted from Burgundy to 
New. York, looks at America with eyes and 
thoughts which differ from the commonplace. 
Louis Menaud the famous horticulturist has writ- 
ten for us his life story with many a_liygly ahec- 
<lote, crisp story, on shrewd epigram. Through all 
there is an intense love for flowers and fruits, and 
the reader is told many useful things about horti- 
culture. The book is writtenin the conversational 
style, and gardeners, nurserymen and florists will 
find it very interesting, and the reminiscences 
-will recall to the veterans many a contest ‘for 
prizes in the flower shows. ik 





PIGEON QUERIES: A Book for Pigeon Breeders and 

Fanciers. Questions and Answers on Numerous 
’ Topics pertaining to the Breeding and Care of 

the Pigeon, with Deseription of various Breeds. 

Edited by E. E. Quick. Chatham, N. Y.: Fan- 

cier’s Review, 1892. 32 pp., Il. 8 vo. paper. . 

The questions in this useful little volume were 
asked by pigeon fanciers who met these difficul- 
ties in actual practice. The answers are just the 
helpful hints which the amateur needs to lead 
him to success. As the authoris the editior of the 
pigeon department of The Fancier’s Review, the 
professional breeder will find this work an author- 
ity on the subject. Sold by Orange Judd Com- 
pany. Price, postpaid, 25 cents. r : 


CATTLE AND THE DAIRY. From the Farmer’s In- 
stitute Question Box. A Bovuk of Practical and 
Authentic Information on Various Topics Per- 
taining to Stock and Dairy Management as dis- 
cussed at Farmer’s Institutes, Dairy Conventions 
and in the Agricultural Press, with an Introduc- 
tion by Hon. George T. Powell, Director of Insti- 
tutes for. the State of New York. Chatham: J. 
Wallace Darrow, 1892. 56 pp., 8 vo., paper. 

In this small-yolume, subjects which will inter- 
est every dairyman and farmer are selected, and 
dliscussed in a practical manner. The replies to 
the questions are condensed, yet clear and easily 
understood. Sold by Orange Judd Co. Price, post- 


paid, 30 cents. 





GARDEN DESIGN AND ARCHITECTS’ GARDENS. 
Two reviews, illustrated, to show, by actual ex- 
amples from British gardens, that clipping and 
aligning trees to make them “harmonize” with 
architecture is barbarous, needless, and fnartis- 
tic. By W. Robins, F. L.§. London: . John Mur- 


ray. 1892. 73 pp., il., large 8vo., wide margins, © 


cloth. , . 8 = 

The author of this‘élegant volume believes that 
the one English thing which has touched the 
heart of the world ‘is the English garden, and that 
a beautiful house in a fair landscape is the most 
delightful scene of the cultivated earth, and all 
the more so if.it have an artistic garden. The 
protest of the book’ is that though formality is 
often essential in the plan of a flower garden near 
a house, it never is as regards the arrangements 
of its flowers and shrubs. Twenty-four page en- 
gravings of British home grounds illustrate, the 
text. Sold by Orange Judd Co. Price, postpaid, $2. 





ANNALS OF HORTICULTURE IN NORTH AMERICA 
FOR THE YEAR 1891. A Witness of age 
Events and a Record of Progress. By L. H. 
Bailey. New. York: The Rural Publishing Co., 
1892. 415 pp., il., 8vo., cloth. 

The worker in garden and ‘orchard can find no 
more useful volume than this. The vast horticul- 
tural literature of the year has been selected and 
digested for the reader, and much valuable matter 
from specialists has been collected and published 
for the first time. The whole field of fruits, veg- 


_etables, ornamental plants, plant diseases, insects, 





and national and educational interests’ has been 
surveyed. The hortiéultural periodicals of the 
world, the new plants, books, tools and con- 
veniences are enumerated. A list of the botanic 
gardens of the world and directories of the so- 
cieties-and of the horticulturists in the experiment 
stations of North America are given. The most 
important feature of the volume is the census of 
cultivated native plants of this continent which 
is the first attempt to discover the extent to which 
horticulture is indebted to America. Sold by 
Orange Judd Co. Price, postpaid, $1. 





VENEZUELA. A Handbook of the history, geog- 
raphy, industrial, commercial and political in- 
stitutions of this South American Republic. 
Washington, D. C.: Bureau of the American 
Republics. 1892. ‘109 pp., il’, 8vo., paper. 
Venezuela is the most populous and civilized 

region in tropical America, yet the amount of 

population is not at all sufficient for the develop- 

ment of the agricultural resources of the 217,140 

square miles of arable land between the Caribbean 

sea and plains of the Orinoca. The unsurpassed 
fertility of the soil, its products for domestic use 
and export, its necessary conditions of tempera- 
ture, humidity and healthfulness, its increasing 
railways and steamboat lines, all render it an at- 

tractive farming country, which would support a 

hundred fold greater population, on its staple, 

cotton, coffee, cocoa, sugar, tobacco, corn and 
wheat. 





IOWA DAIRY ASSOCIATION. Report of the Fifteenth 
Annual Convention at Waverly. Compiled by 
Cc. L. Gabrilson, Secretary, New Hampton. 1892. 
128 pp., 8vo., cloth. : 

This volume contains articles on Milk Farmers 
by Gov. W. D. Hoard, Iowa Creameries and Iowa 
Women: by Mrs. Nettie Fuller, The Milk Test in 
Coéperative Creameries by A. M. Bingham, Milk 
Bacteria by Prof. L. H. Pammel, Feeding Cows by 
Prof. G. E. Patrick, Dairy Schools by Prof. James 
Wilson, Corn Fodder by. Prof. W. A. Henry, and 
many other good papers by the famous men and 
women of the Blue Grass Region of the West. 





DAIRYING FOR PROFIT, or the Poor Man’s Cow. 
By Mrs. E. M. Jones. New York: Orange Judd 
Company, 1892. 66 pp., ill., 8 vo., embossed gilt 
covers, Price 30 cents, postpaid. 

The object of this book is to offer to hard-work- 
ing, practical farmers, some suggestions by which 
they may increase their incomes, multiply their 
comforts, and better their positions. In no branch 
of farming is there such deplorable waste and 
shortsightedness as in dairying, the result of mis- 
applied labor, going at work in the wrong way, 
toiling with methods that do not pay. Here are 
presented plans, facts and figures that. will fear 
the closest scrutiny, showing how every owner of 
a cow in America can make much more and better 
butter, at.a less cost for keeping, with less labor 
on the cattle and with the dairy utensils, and 
furthermore how to sell this butter for the fancy 
prices which only honest gilt-edged butter brings. 
The author is a practical dairywoman who began 
eighteen years ago with two cows and a small vil- 
lage field, selling a few pounds of butter to the 
neighbors, who appreciated its excellence, and so 
advertised its merits that seven thousand pounds 
are now annually sold frtm the little stony farm 
on the shores of the St. Lawrence river, near the 
Thousand Islands. Every difficulty which will 
meet the beginner is explained, and the way out 
is clearly shown. Every essential detail practiced 
by the professional dairyman is described and also 
adapted to small herds, and even to one-cow dai- 
ries. The volume tells how to choose a good cow; 
how to keep and feed her to the best advantage, 
and the most. profitable ways of caring for and 
marketing her product. Here is a record of a life 
spent in dairying, a life marked by many mistakes 
and occasional failures, but these were corrected 
and surmounted, and success beyond expectation 
soon crowned the effort. Sold by the Orange Judd 
Co. Price, postpaid, 30 cents. 

— 
Recent Publications. 

SOUTH AFRICAN AGRICULTURE, Cape of Good 
ras ag Report 1892. Secretary A. Fischer, €ape- 

RHODE ISLAND BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. Report 
1892. Geo. A. Stockwell, Secretary, Providence. 

INDIA AGRICULTURE IN MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 
Report 1891. P. Rajaratua Mudalin, Secretary, 
Madras. Baaains ie 

MICHIGAN BOARD. OF, AGRIGULTURE. Refport 1891. 
Henry G. Reynolds, Secretary, Agricultural Col- 
lege, Mich. 

THE AGRICULTURAL SITUATION IN GREAT BRIT- 





AIN. Read before the British Association at 
er August, 1892. Edinburgh: Oliver and 
oyd, 
AUSTRALIAN AGRICULTURAL LITERATURE For 
1891. Edward Greville, Sydney. 
AUSTRALIAN AGRICULTURE YEAR BOOK. 1892. 
Edward Greville, Editor, Sydney. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION BULLETINS. 


ARKANSAS—At Fayetteville. Report 1892. 

FLORIDA—At Lake City. Orange analysis. Horn 
fly. Diseases of stock (B. 17). 

GEORGIA—At Experiment. Report 1889. 

INDIANA-—At LaFayette. Wheat culture; Nitro- 
genous fertilizers for wheat (B. 41). Commercial 
fertilizers (S. B). 

IowA—At Ames. Feeding sheep. Sweet and sour 
cream. Insects (B. 18). 

KENTUCKY—At Lexington. Fertilizers (B. 41). 

MARYLAND — At College Park. Wheat insects 
(B. 16). Government direction of agriculture in 
Europe (S. B. H). 

MASSACHUSETTS—At Amherst. Weather (H. B. 
43m). . . 

MICHIGAN—At Agricultural College. Fertilizers 
(B. 86). Report 1891. 

MIssISSIPPI—At Agricultural College. Cabbage 
insects, Milk tests. Foods for milk and butter 
(B. 21). 

NEW YORK— At Geneva. May cheese (B. 43). 
Strawberries (B. 44). Report 1891, At Ithaca. Steam 
or hot water for greenhouses (B. 41). 

NORTH CAROLINA—At Raleigh. Weather (B.86c). 

PENNSYLVANIA — At State College. Animal 
foods. Corn experiments... Silage (R. 91). 

RHODE ISLAND—At Kingston. Fertilizers (B. 17). 
Report 1891. «- : 

SouTH CAROLINA—At Fort Hill. Sweet potato 
storage (B. 5). Fertilizers (B. 6). 

TENNESSEE—At Knoxville. _Wild grasses (B. 25). 

UTAH—At Logan. Vegetables. Insects (B. 13). 
Digestibility of green and dry timothy (B. 15). 
Comparative merits of pasturing, soiling, and dry 
feeding (B. 16). 

VIRGINIA — At Blacksburg. Codéperative corn 
tests (B. 16). Apple diseases (B. 17). 

WASHINGTON—At Pullman. Wireworms (B. 4). 
Farmers’ institute at Pomeroy (B. 5). 

WISCONSIN — At Madison. Feeding grain to 
lambs (B. 32). 

CANADA—At Ottawa. Experiment farms. 1891. 

SPAIN—At Madrid. Analysis of soils, fertilizers, 
and fruits. 1891. : 

UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, WASHINGTON, 
D. C.—Féréign crops; Freight rates (S. R). Grow- 
ing crops (S. R. 98). Insect life (11 and 12iv). Rela- 
tions of soil to climate (W. B. B. 3). Physical 
properties of soils in their relation to moisture 
and ee d distribution (W. B. B. 4). Instructions 
for special river observers. Instructions to opera- 
tors on the U. 8. sea-coast telegraph lines, List of 
U. S. experiment station bulletins to 1892: Exper- 
iment station record (12 iv). 


CATALOGUES ACKNOWLEDGED. 


CHICAGO VETERINARY COLLEGE: Catalogue of 
the session 1892-93, giving a prospectus of the col- 
lege year, and showing the prosperous condition 
of this excellent institution. 

JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS Co., Boston, Mass.: Cata- 
logue and price-list of the Lovell Diamond Cycles, 
giving descriptions and excellent illustrations of 
the various machines manufactured by this com- 
pany. 

GEO. RUEDY, Colfax, Wash.: Circular and price- 
list of the Palouse Apple. 

VICTOR SCHMELZ, Sylvan Lake, Fla.: Trade price- 
list of palms, plants, bulbs, mosses, ete. native to 
Florida. . ’ 

STORRS & HARRISON CoO., Painesville, Ohio: 
lliustrated and descriptive catalogue of ornamen- 
tal trees, shrubs, bulbs, etc. Several of the lead- 
ing specialties are handsomely depicted on colored 
plates: -Also-a special catalogue of bulbs, roses, 
fruit trees, plants, etc., etc. 

UNITED TES NURSERIES, Pitcher & Manda, 
Short Hills, N.J.: Illustrated descriptive catalogue 
of bulbs and roots for fall planting and seeds for 
fall planting and seeds for fall sowing, together 
with a list of miscellaneous implements and gar- 
den requisites. This is a magnificently prepared 
catalogue, embelished with a large number of 
very fine photographic representations. 

VILMORIN- ANDRIEUX & CO., Paris, France: Cat- 
alogue of flowering bulbs, strawberry plants and 
flower, vegetable and field-seeds for fall sowing. 


The Finest -Peniedical in the World..— The 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is the finest periodical 
in the world. Each number is worth more than 
the price of a year’s subscription. 

D. H. TRAVER, Rensselaer Co., N. Y. 








Ihe Queen.—I have been a subscriber to the 
ERICAN AGRICULTURIST for over 25 bi oa and 
consider it the queen among agricultural journals. 
The January nuwber is certainly,superb. 
JAMES BLACK, Lancaster Co., Pa. 





A Necessary Component of Home Life.—The 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST has become a neces- 
sary component of home life. I ecannot do without 
it. . J.T. JAMES, St. Louis Co., Mo. 
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Their reputation for style, strength and dur- 
ability .being world-wide, are known the 
world ovér and are justly recognized as the 
BEST and CHEAPEST Vehicles and Har- 





the consumer at prices beyond competition. 
No. middleman nor agent gets in between 
them and the consumer to ingrease the price 
of their goods. 

Do you wish to purchase a Buggy or Harness _~ 
thisyear ? Ifso, and you want value received . } ee 
for your money and something BETTER | Ri hed 
THAN GOLD, there is but one make to j 
buy, and thatis the celebrated “MURRAY.” : & 


AFTER HARVEST 


whee me golden grain has been shocked and vet Ray and you see the good results of 
Bien oy season’s work, your thoughts are most likely turned towards the 
a new Buggy and AoE onde bce EeRAT to Ep what make shall I buy P 


MURRAY $ $55. 95 bla 2 $5. 95 HARNESS i" 








orati Firms Make Big Claims 


P>.> But We Prove our Words by Deeds 


AND WILL WAGER 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS with any 
Carriage or Harness firm inthe U. 8., same 
to be given to any charitable institution by 


GS the loser, that we can show more honest. and 


better testimonials for. the “MURRAY” . 
Buggies and Harnessfor;the 'time our goods - 
have been ‘on the market, than any one 
factory in the world, ° ; 


Write for our large, illustrated Catalogue, containing full Ghéoetntten and pei of our “‘ MURRAY” VEHICLES and HARNESS. We 


will mailjit to you FREE. Mention this paper. when youwrite. Address all letters t 


THE WILBER H. MURRAY MANUF’G CO., “8554. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








HAMPION, EVAPORATQS 


; 













Automatic Regulator. The Champion is as great an 
improvement over the Cook Pan as the was over the old iron 
kettle, hung on a fence rail. Catalogues mailed free on upplication, 


IMM MFG. CO., Hudson, Ohio, and Rutland, Vt. 


cnr SIERRAS CSAS 





THE G. H. 








POTATS PLANTER 


FERTILIZER AND CORN ATTACHMENTS. ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 


POTATO cUTTER 


A WONDERFUL, LABOR-SAVING TOOL. FULLY WARRANTED. 


corw~m eRILL 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST RIDING CORN PLANTER IN AMERICA. 
Plants Beans, Peas, Ensilage, Ete. Distributes Fertilizers. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE.’ 


ASPINWALL wines CO., Jackson, Mich., three Rivers, Mich. 
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work, and use your influence in securing us future ord 

ps of ictare and it will be returned in perfect order. We cae ae in pictore 
ou wish, not interfering with the likeness. Refer to any bank in “pa, “f- ddress all 

mailto THE CRESCENT CRAYON CO. Opposite New German Theatre, CHICAGO, ILL. . P. @ will forfeit 


For 30 Days. wi introduce our CRAYON PORTRAITS and at the same time 

extend our business and make new ee than we — decided to make this Speeia! Offer: 

7 Send usa Cabinet Picture, Phetcare. ent pore a he & Paguenctpee of yourself 
or any member of your family, 1 ring = dead and we an make you a CRAYON POR- 

TRAIT FREE OF CHARGE, provid you exhibit it.to yours friends a AP he oun 





$100 to anyone sending us photo and not receiving erayon picture FREE as per this offer. This offer is bonafide. 
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Gem STEEL 


When furnished — ceinep tte 
Bearin the IND 


ENGENE requires no oiling, no 
climbing of towers, no hinged or 
frail-jointed towers and practi- 
cally ho attention, yet is guar- 
anteed more durable than other 
mills thatare oiled. Truly aGEM 
and worth its weight in Gold. 
The GEM STEEL TOWER 
is made ies pers in shape. 
the corners an sire being Pot 
angle steel; the braces are 
steel rods, each of which can 
be firmly drawnu ,inde ot 
ent of the other.’ It.com 
beaut , Strength, darability: 
and s mplicity to the great- 
est degree, and is much more 
easily erected than a tower 
made of w 

No other company offers equal 
inducements when prices, terms, 
quality and assortmentof goods are 
U.S.W Send for catalogue. 


U. S.. WIND ENGINE &- 
PUMP CO., 
BATAVIA, ILL.,U.S.A. 


"BRANCH OFFICES: 
Omaha, Neb.; Kansas City, 


> GNIM G30V359 2 VTIVH © 
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DEPOTS: : 
Mo, [Boston Mass; Ft. Worth, Tex. 


PERKINS MILL. 
MILL.. 
THREE STRONG POINTS. 
NO GiL. 
WO 


CLIMBING 
TOWERS. 













LATING IN ANY STORM. 


wit tt, Pe? Perkins Wind ain 


all a, in the oy 54 
hot affected by heal, cold or wet 


We have ry smd in the 
manufacture of net Wind find ‘Mills Pape. an Toe. and are 
to-day one of the largest manufacturers of Wind Mills 
in the United States. The 1 PERKINS is = oes in 
the. hearts of, the 


e) mae except those Ind. 
~~ our” pm ey me a Pe ‘Pista I he 
not weirs or you, write us for 


Good Agents Wanted. 


PERKINS WIND MILL GO. 
MISHAWAKA, IND. 
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A Handsome Digger Wasp.-—J. C. K., New York: 
The large and handsome wasp with a black body, 
ornamented with three irregular golden bands, is 
a Stizuss peciarus, or showy stizus. It is one of the 
useful Digger wasps, but you have cut short her 
useful career, for had she been-left to complete 
her mission in life she would have provisioned 
her nests with many a grasshopper and noisy 
cicada, or harvest fly. Her stock of dynamite, to 
which you refer, is only kept in reserve for her 
enemies or inquisitive persons who get in her way 
when at wo1k, for her victims, packed away as 
food for her young, are merely chloroformed in 


order that they may rest peacefully tntil their . 


bodies are needed as food for the larve of the 
wasps. These Digger wasps are good citizens, for 
they always mind their own business, which con- 
sists mainly in providing food for the succeeding 
generation of their own species, and they never 
strike unless struck, and then always in self- 
defence. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 


No. 15 John Street, New York, 
IMPORTERS OF 


DUTCH AND FRENCH 


BULBOUS ROOTS, 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Daffodils, 
Lily of the Valley Pips, 
Bermnda, Easter and other Lilies, etc. 

















{> Descriptive priced Catalogues FREE. 


(GREEN MOUNTAIN GRAPE 








Entirely Hardy 7 the test 
and very vigor- Gre of 7 years and 
ous, the vines pronounced 
bearing a fruit the earliest 
ofexquisite (ft shee” and best grape 
flavor, ———""_— on the market. 
CAUTION narccteith nas caused substitutes 
to beplaced onthe market. Buy no vine without the 


wilustrated cirewar AGENTS WANTED 


sent upon application. 
STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, New Canaan, Conn. 


¥ 


















LOO} (PHOENIX) N eg 
2 AGRE . 13 CREENHOUSES. 


RUE and ORNAMENTAL TILEES. Shrubs, 
Bit iy Py’ and PE RE SE SING 
iced Catalogue mailed free. Established 1852- 


PHa=NIX NURSERY COMPANY 
Guecessors 


to SIDNEY TUTTLE & CO., BLOOMINGTON, 


NN CORELESS PEAR 


ENTIRELY NEW. Late. 
No Seed nor Core. 
A Perfect 

















‘A, ‘Weight: 

1 to 134 1bs. each, 
Can be preserved whole. 
Good eee Keeper. 
_— You will wantthem. 
Write to h uarters for full description and prices. 
J.S. COLLINS & SON, Moorestown, N. J. 


4 bear s CHOPS every 
1 Japan Plums year in | where cur- 
¥] culio and black knot ent destroy other 

kinds. SOO per acre can be made the 3d 
year. Send stamp for Plum circ. and Catal’g 
of Fruit and ental Trees and Plants, 
=) WM. F. BASSETT & SON, Hammonton, N. J. 


3,000,000 Avista, dant secant oe 


«4 = wants tol. & J. L. Leonard, Iona, Gloucester 
0., N. J. ime 


PEACH TREES &xpreratr. 
Circulars and Pa. list free. Address D. S. 
MYER & SON, Bridgeville, Del. 


TO FRUIT CROWERS. 


Persons who desire to engage in Peach Culture on large 
seale in Georgia, will do well to correspond with 
T. O. SKELLIE, Macon, Ga. 


EACH and other fruit trees, Carolina P.-plars, Berry 
Plants. Good stock; low - ga S. C. DE COU, 


Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. 























» NICE TREES. Leading.kinds (my 
PEACHES own growing). General Nursery Stock. 
Send list of wants: in. Nursery line for an 

estimate. JOSIAH A. ROBERTS, Malvern. Pa. 
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LOVELY WINTER FLOWERS 
For only 30 cents we will send by mail, postpaid, the following 10 elegant Bulbs which may be potted at 
once for winter blooming in your window, or planted in the garden for early Spring blooming: 
1 Bulb Bermuda Easter Lily, the grandest winter flower, enormous white, sweet scented blossoms. 
1 Bulb Roman Hyacinth, ‘bears several spikes of beautiful white blossoms, very fragrant. 
1 Bulb Grape Hyacinth, produces spikes of the most beautiful blue flowers. 
1 Bulb Freesia, very fragrant, large white and yellow blossoms, in wonderful profusion. 
1 Bulb Tulip, Duc Van Thol, beautiful intense scarlet; blooms very early. 
1 Bulb Allium Neap., large clusters of snow-white blossoms, free bloomer. 
1 Bulb Giant Snowdrop, great, drooping, waxy-white flowers of unsurpassed beauty. 
1 Bulb Scilla, sprays of deep sky-blue blossoms of great beauty. 
; 1 Bulb Spanish Tris, a lovely flower of various colors and a profuse bloomer. 
1 Bulb Glory of the Snow, long sprays of large, light-blue flowers with white center. 
Also our Superb Catalogue of Bulbs and Plants for Fall planting and Winter blooming, and a sample copy 
of THE MAYFLOWER with two elegant large colored plates. All the above for only 30 cents, postpaid. These 


10 rare bulbs (worth 75 cents) are grand bloomers either for the house or garden. e send them for 30 cents 
to introduce them. Get your neighbors to send with you and we will send4 of these collections for 


only ; 
$1.00. Directions for culture sent with each lot. 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING SPECIAL OFFERS BY MAIL POSTPAID. 













12 Mixed Tulips, double or single..................+ 40c| 6 Giant Bermuda Freesiaa, mixed.,.............. 15e 
12 Mixed Parrot Tulips............. ...85e | & Grand Lilies, 5 sorts, including Auratum........ 50e 
6 Mixed Hyacintha, double or single. ...60e| & Fine named Cacti, different sorts................ 50e 
6 Pompon Hyacinthe, mixed, elegant. -85¢ | 4 New Perpetual Blooming Plants, fine winter bloomers, 50c 
25 Fine Mixed Croeus, all colors.................+.- 20c! & Lovely Everblooming Roses, 5 sorts........... 50e 


OUR FALL e AT ALOGUE fo 1892. A superb.work of Art, large and illustrated, with colored 
8 plate, w e sent to any one on receipt o cents. e 

r Pp ill be sent ¢& cents. W 
offer the finest stock of Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Narcissus, Lilies. Freesias, etc., and scores of rare new Bulbs 
and Piants for fall planting and winter blooming, alsochoice Shrubs and Fruits. It is the most beautiful and 
complete Gatalogue of the kind ever issued. We want agents in every town to take subscribers for our beau- 
tiful Monthly Horticultural Paper(32 pages), THE MAYFLOWERK, 50 cents per year, ‘Liberal premiums. 


Sample copy free. Adares ~ JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 
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A waite. f THE BLACK CALLAE 
= AND * 
= BEAUTIFUL . 


WOVELTY. | A Very Unique Winter-Flowering Pot Plant 
’ ; OF EASY CULTURE, AND SURE TO BLOOM.~ ° - 


A magnificent and remarkable plant from the § 
Holy Land, The flowers are about 14 inches § 
long from tip to-base, and about 4 inches broad, F== 
gracefully curving to a small point. Color, a§ 
wee A velvety purplish maroon—almost black— 
on the upper side, and moss-green underneath. 
From the ‘centre of the flower springs a spike 
teninches long, of the most intense glossy black. E 
The whole appearance of the plant is stately E= 
and elegant''in the extreme—the color of the fF= 
flowers stamping it as one of the most wonderful 


bie Free be of nature. (See cul.) 


fice Free by Mail: Dry Bulbs, 2c. each; 5 for $100.5 





SEND FOR OUR NEW 


Autun Catalogue of Bulbs, Plants and Seas, 


FOR IMMEDIATE PLANTING. 


beautifully: illustrated, with el tly illu- 
pA em cover Meanled Free. mated 





Lalit bul ll 








A CHANGE: ‘TO: WAKE MONEY, $#srz,, 224 (QHOICE FRUIT TREES—All the old standard 

aid, or commission if preferred. Salesmen wanted. sorts and all nety introductions of value. CHOICE FLOW. 
Np & SE A 1€ 0 ce List. Sen : 

OREN WO Ee iY. EDWIN ALLEN & SON, New Brunswick, N. J- 
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Ten-Block Road and House Numbers 


IN CONTRA COSTA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA. 
a 

So important is it that the model ‘Ten-Block ” 
system of naming and numbering country roads 
be universally adopted, that the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST supplements the excellent, article on 
Page 589 of this number with the following details. 
This data covers the whole matter, and will enable 
every county to put the plan in practice. Farmers’ 
organizations, or public-spirited and progressive 
individuals, should take up this cause without 
delay. 


An ordinance of the Board of Supervisors of the County 
of Contra Costa, State of California: Naming the several 
public highways of the county, and authorizing the use of 
certain other names and designations for private or local 
roads in use in said county; also providing for the erection 
and due preservation of suitable guide boards at all road 
crossings and intersections, and at other necessary or suit- 
able points, upon such roads as have been properly meas- 
ured and divided into blocks, according to the “ Ten-Block 
System ’’; also a for the affixing-and maintainin 
by residents of house or farm entrance numbers, base 
thereon for all country residences upon such measured 
roads; also providing for an official road map of the 
county, and other records. 

The Board of Supervisors of the County of Contra Costa 
do ordain as follows: 

SECTION 1. All public highways which have been duly 
accepted by the county shall hereafter be known and des- 
ignated by the names prescribed in this ordinance, accord- 
ing to the designation and descriptions laid down in 
Section 29. 

SxEc. 2. All private or local roads designated in Section 
29 of this ordinance shall, in all official reference thereto 
be hereafter known by the names herein prescribed; and 
the public use and recognition of such designations is 
hereby recommended. 

SEc. 3. Whenever the owner or owners of any strip or 
strips of land within the county shall represent to the 
Board of Supervisors their po ane and wish to devote the 
same to use as a public or private road, or as a right of 
way for access to any dwelling, and shall offer or accept a 
name for the same, approved by the road committee, to be 
ae or confirmed by the Board of Supervisors, and 
shall comply with the provisions of the law respectin 
roads, such road name, shall, when approved by the Boar 
of Supervisors, be thereafter used in all official reference 
to the same, and its public use shall be recommended. 
Such road shall then be listed in the road list and given a 
designating number and letter, immediately following the 
number of the road to which it is adjacent or tributary, 
until such time as the Board of Supervisors shall revise 
the list and renumber the roads.. And such road shall 
thereafter come under the provisions of this ordinance the 
same as the roads herein enumerated. . 

Src. 4. The streets of all unincorporated towns or vil- 
lages in the county may come within the provisions of this 
ordinance and be named. When numbered, the numbers 
to be according to the town method of 100 numbers to the 
actual block or square. 

Sec. 5. The authorities of the village, town, or city 
incorporations in the county are recommended and urged 
to name the streets within their corporate limits, and to 
cause the houses thereon to be numbered; also to make 
use of one of the following designations only for the road- 
ways, within such incorporation, yiz.: lley, Avenue, 
Boulevard, Court, Park, Place, Plaza, Promenade, Row; 
Square, Street, Terrace. 

Ec.6. Road measuring and numbering as contemplated 
by this ordinance are hereby defined and described as fol- 
lows: All roads shall be measured along the surface line 
of the same, as near to the middle of the roadway as prac- 
ticable, and laid off in imaginary blocks one-tenth of a 
mile, or 528 feet frontage each, according to the “‘ Ten-Block 
System of numbering country houses.” A line to indicate 
the division between these blocks, with the block number 
on either side of the same, shall be marked or painted 
upon the.fence where practicable, anqd where it exists in.a 
fair state of preservation, or upon any Fee eee nent 
object on one or both sides of the road. The odd numbers 
shall be applied to the blocks on the left-hand side of the 
road, and the even numbers to the right-hand side. The 
block numbers shall be in figures not less than two inches 
nor more than two and one-half inches in height, where 
the fence board or other object will admit of this size, and 
so goes painted as to be easily read from the center of 
the road. The mile distances shall be distinguished in 
some suitable manner, as by a full circle, and the half 
mile by a half circle or other suitable device. 

SEc. 7. The initial point of measuring for roads leading 
from the county seat shall be the center of the street 
immediately in front of the main entrance to the court 
house at Martinez. Other roads shall be measured com- 
mencing at the end — the county seat, and branch 
roads the’same, or from the main road to which they are 
tributary. 

SEc. 8. Note shall also be taken and a record kept of the 
block within which is located, and the number of feet in or 
within the block (i. e..the distance from the commence- 
ment of the block), of all_bridges, large culverts, impor- 
tant permanent springs, drinking proughe. public monu- 
ments, summits, road crossings, and intersections, and 
objects of special prominence, and the correct block num- 
ber be marked thereon or near thereto where practicable. 

SEc. 9. Note shall also be made and a record be kept of 
the number of the block within which is located, and a 
number of feet in or within the block of each and every 
house entrance, or gateway, lane, or road leading from the 
highway to any residenge upon the roads, or to which 
access is had by way of the road with the nante’or names 
of the owner or occupant, when practicable to procure 
them; also to the entrance to all school houses, churches, 
and public buildings. 

SEc..10. The measurement_of,,ally roads,.which pass 
through or enter the corporates inpits.ef cities or towns, 
shall be continuous, regardless of such boundaries, but the 
block and country house numbers may be omitted within 
such corporations. Re ts ; 

SeEc. ll. In the measurement of the roads of the county 
required by this ordinance, a record shall be made and 


preserved of the general course’ of bearings by the com-. 


pass of all roads at road crossings or intersections. Also 
the general course.of all private or local roads at their 
point of departure from the main road. And it shall be 
the duty of the county gurveyor to prepare and place on 
file, in the office of thé clerk of the county, a complete 
road map of the county, with the names of all roads, and 
whenever the same are measured the block numbers at 
their commencement, at all road crossings and at all cross- 
ings and connections of all roads, and at their endings, to- 
tae with the boundaries of the several road districts in 
the county. 


SEc. 12. The measurement of the roads of the county 


may include the record of the accurate reading by barom- 





eter of the altitudes or elevations above the sea level of 
the commencement and ending of all roads, all plains, val- 
leys, the foot and summit of hills, and the slopes of moun- 
tains at suitable distances. The records of such altitudes, 
if taken, to be placed over the block number nearest the 
point of observation, or otherwise suitably —- to show 
the rage of important elevations traversed. 

SEc. 13.. Whenever one or more residents or owners 
upon any road enumerated in Section 29, or hereafter des- 
ignated and described as required by this ordinance, or 
other person, shall furnish the Board of Supervisors satis- 
factory evidence that the provisions of this ordinance 
respecting road measuring and numbering have been faith- 
fully complied with upon any road touching the county 
seat, or upon any road connecting with any other road 
which has been previously measured and blocked off, and 
whenever such residents shall file with the county clerk 
the record required in Sections 8, 9, and 11, and whenever 
such resident, residents, or other persons, shall have affixed 
block numbers at the beginning and ending of such road, 
and at each mile and half-mile division thereof, where 
practicable or oftener, then and in that case it shall be the 
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Ayer’s Pills 


Are compounded with the view to 
general usefulness and adaptability. 
They are composed of the purest 
vegetable aperients. Their delicate 
sugar-coating, which readily dis- 
solves in the stomach, preserves 
their full medicinal value and makes 
them easy to take, either by old or 
young. For constipation, dyspep- 
sia, biliousness, sick headache, and 
the common derangements of the 
Stomach, Liver, and Bowels; 
also, to check colds and fevers, 
Ayer’s Pills 


Are the Best 


Unlike other cathartics, the effect 
of Ayer’s Pills is to strengthen 
the excretory organs and restore to 
them their regular and natural ac- 
tion. Doctors everywhere prescribe 
them. In spite of immense compe- 
tition, they have always maintained 
their popularity as a family med- 
icine, being in greater demand 
now than ever before. . They are put 
up both in vials and boxes, and 
whether for home use or travel, 
Ayer’s Pills are preferable to any 
other. Have you ever tried them? 


’*s Pill 
Ayer’s Pills 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. 
Every Dose Effective 











SELF FITTING ELASTIC 


"TRUSS ON APPROVAL. 


ALL KINDS PADS. 
BOOK ON RUPTURE FREE. 


4 ARTIFICIAL LIMBS, 
Best Leg,Wood or Rubber Foot, $50. 
Crutches, Elastic Hosiery, &c. 

Catalogue Free. State Particulars. 


Qn Fuller,U.8. Gort, Mir., Rochester, N.Y. 


RUPTURE CURED. 


Worn Night and Day. 
Perfect Comfort. Holds the 
worst rupture with ease. Has 
@ new Pad which can be made 
larger or smaller by the pa 
tient. Sent by mail every- 
where. Illustrated catalogue 
and’ rules for self-measure- 
ment sent securely sealed. 

V. House Mfg. Co., 
744 Broadway, N. Y. City. 














Pat, July 28, 1891. 





The African Kola Plant, dis- 

st m a coveredin Congo, West Africa, is 
Nature’s Own Cure for Asthma. 

Cure Guaranteed or No Pay. Export Office, 1164 Broad- 


FREE by Mail, 


re 
way,NewYork. For » 
1382 Vine St. ,Cincinnati,0O. 


address, KOLA IM 


A ROAD WACON 























To introduce our 
$32.00 i q goods, we will give FREES 
, : one of these elegant Road 
A\ ‘ “ 4 By 7 wagons to any one who 
( \| EE will sell Six (6) for as. 


| 






Regular price is $65.00, we 
sell it for cash with order 


a SS 
(/TSISTR KY for $32. If you are look- 
— ing for _a bargain in 


Vehicles or Harness send for our free catale 
6 Pike Bid. cinnat, (1 


=; ae 


FOSTER BUGGY & CART CO..1 Cin 





SPECIAL: 


ROOFING FOR FARMERS 





Guaranteed the best made. Especially suitable for 
Farmers’ use, being fire, water and wind proof, is 
light, durable, chfeap, and aonily applied by any 
one. Cheaper than slate, tin, iron or shingles. 
Catalogue, samples and special prices on sanllaolion. 

‘THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. CO., 
109 Gilbert Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


EVAPORATOR WIRE CLOTH. 
‘ FOR FRUIT DRYING 
PURPOSES. 
Galvanized after being 
woven by a superior process 
‘ which will not poison fruit. 
Send for pricesand samples. 


WRIGHT & COLTON 
WIRE CLOTH CoO., 
Worcester, Mass. 














OUR PLATFORM. 


“We view with alarm” the tendency to. build cheap, 
wild-cat fences of soft wire. When these faii, they bring 
discredit on good fences. 

“We point with pride” to the thousands of miles of our 

d perfect 


Coiled Spring Fence, made of steel an 
satisfaction everywhere. Are you with us? 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., 
Adrian, Michigan. 


CYCLONE GORN SHELLER 


Will Shell a Bushe! ge 
of Corn 












, 


SEST 
SHELLER 


_UN THE WORLD. 


, : d for cir- 
Warranted : A 
FIVE YEARS. Gigs" Wi) pace List 2, 
CARRY IRON FING CO., 


Sole Manufacturers and Owners, CLEVELAND, @ 


ENSILAGE -**>. 








OHI 
CARRIERS 


Are the Best. 7 
and Com) line 

















PIANOS, ORGANS, $23 up 
Agt’s wanted. Cat’lg Free. Add 
Dan!’ F. Beatty, Washington, N. J. 


BEATTY’S 








When writing to advertisers be sure to men- 
tion the 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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duty of the Board of Supervisers to erect upon such road, 
or roads. guide boards, as hereinafter prescribed. 

Sec. 14. Whenever any such road is so measured and 
block numbers designated thereon, thenceforth and there- 
after the several requirements of this ordinance as to the 
maintenance of house numbers, the protection and preser- 
vation of guide boards, etc., shall. become applicable — 
in force along or upon such toad or roads, and the penal- 
a in necein ret shall be duly enforced. 

oo boards, when ordered upon any road, 
or Sande shall erected and permanently maintained at 
the following pamed points and at such places as the 
Board of Supervisors may hereafter prescribe: At or near 
the commencement of all roads or branch roads, at all 
road crossings or intersections, at all ferry landings, at all 
railroad stations, and at all road crossings of the county 
boundary. They shall be so placed on the principal roads 
as to face the traveler when mov am from,the county seat. 

SEc. 16. Such guide boards shall be of fron not less than 
No. 16 in thickness, galvanized and painted. They shall be 
bent at right angles to = the post, and with two arms or 
Ler es for the lette The outer edges shall be bent 
back from the face one-half inch in widt , the lower por- 

tion being cut away the width of the post, and the upper 
lip to rest on the top of the post, to which the board must 
be = Ragen ny ! attached by a sufficient number of screws. 
Fd ee Shall be of scana redwgod, 6x6 inches, and 12 
oa , to be set three feet in The ground, with cross 
pieees nailed to the post, in light soils. The top and the 
portion below the ground to be dipped in or painted with 
coal tar, or some othér wood preservative. The portion 
above the ground to be painted with two coats of good 
metallic or other suitable paint. The exposed surface of 
the poards shail be 15x24 inches in size, each, except at the 
Socting to local roads, which. may have but assingte pro- 
ng arm 6x15 inehes in size, and affixed toa axéinch 

pest, = all other particulars to be of similar construction 
he larger size. The wording and lettering to conform to 



















the general plan indicated by the design accompanying 
2 GRANVILLE WAY 
from 211 CC. Highway to 86 Vista lgnacio 66 Nos 
<—Concord . 10.3.M ; 
Clayton 16.8M 
— Lafayette 39M ° 
Oakland i8.5M ° 
. Lev. 96 ft . 
Ko. 1. ARRANGEMENT OF WORDING ON Dee cei 


this ordinance, and made a part thereof. All of the peer. 
ing upon the guide boards except the second line, which is 
im letters smaller than the others, and a section of 18 
inehes of the two faces of the guide post directly under the 
—_ board shall be painted with luminous paint. 

. 17. Upon all guide posts the following notice shall 
be conspicuously painted ye ayn 


For 
Defacing 
or 


Posting. 

Src. 18. Whenever the provisions of Section 13 have been 
complied with as to any .road.or r , and.guide boards 
have been erected, the Supervisors shall also cause a 

ted notice to be served upon the occupants of es 
such road or roads outside the limits of 
incorporated towns, left at such residence, or, where the 
residence is distant a nile or more from the public or 
named road, mailed to their address, accompanied by a 
eopy of this ordinance or abstract thereof. Such notice 
shail also be delivered or mailed to one of the officers of 
each school district and church of which the building is 
upon said measured road. These notices shall 
have a form to be properly filled with the exact 
location and correct number of the entrance tothe house, 
with instructions as to the house number to be posted and 
maintained. _, 

Sec. 19. Every householder upon such measured road 
residing outside the limits of incorporated towns-shall, 

nb 30.days after the service of the notice required in 


withi 
. Section 18, cost. and thereafter papi tgs em maintain, in. 
ne 


ble condition, upon the road or at the en € or right 

way from the read, the correct house pyener of his 
residence, as given in’ ‘said notice. It shall be placed in 
such .a conspicuous position as to be easily seen and read 
from the center or opposite side of the road. The Nea 
shall “wt well proportioned and of a’size not Iess than th 

inches in height, nor more than four inches, except in 
town or village settlements, where the. numbers may be 
height, and may be maintained upon oF 
doorway or at the e. The numbers must be 
made, in the style and manney that a professional of 
writer would use. 

SEc. 20. Any owner or occupant of any dwelling in the 

county which is reached by a private road or right of way 


(Continued, on Page 621.) 


ont YELL 
@ WITH PAIN. 


THE OWEN ELECTRIC BELT 
WILL RELIEVE AND CURE YOU. 


Lessee CATALOCUES 


in English, German, Swedish or. Norwegian will 
be enatled to any address for 6 cents postage 


The Owen Electric Belt.and Appliance Co. 


201,T0.211 STATE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 826 BROADWAY. 
Mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST when writing. 

















No Sane 
Woman 


would pay 12 cents a pound for Pow- 
dered Soap when she could buy it in 
bars for 6 cents, though every woman 
knows that Powdered soap is handier 
and better than soap in bars or cakes. 
But when a woman can buy Powdered 
soap for the SAME PRICE as bar soap, 
of course she takes the Powdered soap 
for it does % her work and the other 
Yi is no work at all. 


Gold Dust  owpex 


IS POWDERED SOAP AT BAR SOAP PRICES. It is sold by every 
enterprising grocer in wholesale packages (4 lbs.) for 25 CENTS. 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


memes 3% ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
ALT IMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE,, PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 





THIS 4 COST 
60 Cents. 





LarGeR QUANTITY, 
BETTER QUALITY, 
On ty 25 Cents. 











Samples and Full Particulars 


Five Hundred | age) 
Square Feet ) 

AZ 
For Five Dollars i Wft O)) Coney 


FREE to you. Write for them. 
*§ Cover your hen house completely, wouldn't it?” 
‘6 What would?” — 


NEPONSET WATER PROOF FABRIC 


Which would keep out the rain, snow, and cold completely; keep your hens 
warm; make them lay more eggs. 


—IT’S VERY MUCH CHEAPER THAN SHINGLES AND WEARS AS 


F. W, BIRD & SON, Sole Makers, East Walpole, Mass. 


YOU: Need them . your Greenhouses, Hotbeds, Barns, Henhouses, 
Outbuildings and Dwelling Houses Inside and Out. 


POSITIVELY WATER PROOF, FROST PROOF AND AIRTIGHT. 















LONG — 








Honest Goods at Honest Prices! 


HARNESS! BUGGIES |Road Carts 


$5. SO and upward, $55.0O and upward. | $i. SO and upward 





We are selling direct to naa ron at the very Lowey cash Rae ‘ ap it is possible to 
make and sell HONEST COODS., A trial will convince you that we are offering goods of 
@8 QUALITY, DURABILITY and ELEGANCE NEVER BEFORE PRODUCED. 
Write for free Illustrated Catalogue, coataining all inforniation, and prices that will please. 


KEMPER MANUFACTURING CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO- 








nr vostry | World. The best poultry ) on gt $1.25 per 
ear. Send one dime or five 2c stamps for ample, copy. 
Address H. H. Stodd ard, lS aul Hartford, Ct. 





CONFER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND 

THE PUBLISHERS: BY STATING THAT THEY SAW 
THE ADVERTISEMENT IN THE AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST. 


WOrcox ANSWERING AN ADVERTISEMENT WILL 








vere 


stamp for Sample Book of all the FINEST and 

ony See hes i Hidden Name, Silk 

Bovdioce usd balling CARDS POR 1508, WE SELL 

GENUINE CARDS, NOPTRASE UNION CARD CO, Columbus, Oblos | 
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Ten-Block Road and House Numbers. 
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is hereby perma’ to: post and maintain his house nuin- 
ber upon the public highway at the entrance to such pri- 
vate road or it of way, or upon such private road or 
right of way, and he or she may place therewith his or her 
own name and business, provided such sign is made in a 
neat and tasteful manner and conforms to the provisions 
of this ordinance. 

SEc. 21. Whenever the occupant of any dwelling upon a 
measured and numbered r 1 fail for the term of 30 
days to maintain the proper house number at the entrance 
thereto, and, having been notified by the road officer to 
eomply with the law shall fail to do so, he shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor. * , 

SEC. 22. Whenever any house upon a measured and num- 
bered road now vacant shall be — or pe new 
dwelling house shall be erected upon such road, it shall be 
the duty of the occupant within 30 days to property post 
and thereafter permanently maintain, at the entrance 
thereto, the correct house number of the same as provided 
in this ordinance, and such residence shall thereafter come 
under the provisions of this ordinance the same as dwell- 
ings now occupied. 

ec. 23. There shall be prepered for county use a Book 
of Records for the roads of the county, in which shall 
appear, arranged in proper order, under the name of each 
road, an index or digest of all ordinances or other official 
action relating to that road, making such road record an 
official history of all the roads of the county. 

SE A copy of all the field notes of the survey meas- 
urements, elevations, and other records, with the block 
and house numbers as provided for, shall be carefully pre- 
served in the office of the county clerk, and open to the 
inspection of citizens, as are other county records. 

SEC. The execution of the work required by this 
ordinance shall be subject to the inspection, and be made 
to conform to the requirements of a road committee to 
serve without pay, and to consist of three members, one 
to be appointed by the Board of Sgpervisors, one to be 
named by the road-naming committee who have prepared 
this plan, and the third to be chosen by the two thus 
appo nted, and all to be confirmed by the Board of Super- 
visors, and pny. work of measurement, erecting guide 
boards, or affixing numbers, shall not be held to be com- 
plete until approved by a majority of this committee..# 

SEc. 26. It shall be the duty of the road officials to thor- 
ben yn inspect the roads within their respective districts, 
and to make report to the Board of Supervisors.at least as 
often as at the close of each six mon of their terms of 
office, as to the condition of such roads, and any failure to 
comply with the provision of this ordinance. They shall 
also see that guide hoards are preserved in a legible condi- 
tion and house numbers properly maintained, notifying 
residents of any neglect in this respect. It shall be their 
duty to report any posnen charged with violating the pro- 
visions of this ordinance, and to enter complaint against 
them in such case. They shall also have full authority to 


Aa == 
211 ConTRACOSTAHIGHWAY 
* fromCHNartiner toCountyline towards Livermore 568 Nes 


Alamo 32m Danville 63m 
” SanRamon 10.7m Dublin 13.4M 
: Livermore 196M. 


‘Pacheco 67M Martinez to6m 
Elev. 967¢ ‘ 24st] 


vA 
NO. 2, GUIDE BOARD AT RIGHT ANGLES TO NO. 1. 


arrest any person or persons found defacing or removing 
block or house numbers, or mutilating any guide board, or 
posting any notice upon the posts or boards, or in any way 
violating the provisions of this ordinance. 

SEc. 27. If any person or persons shall mutilate, deface, 
destroy, or remove any guide board or guide post, any 
block or house number, any name, sign,:or advertisement, 
which may be lawfully os at or upon the entrance to 
the residence or dwelling of any person to whom such 
notice peeps = whether such entrance be public or private 
or through r ght of way, or shall mar, deface;or injure by 
shooting, stoning; or other wise, any guide post or board, or 
shall fasten, or paint, or stencil any notice or advertise- 
ment to sueh posts or boards, save such as are required by 
this ordinance, the person or persons so offending shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, punishable upou due 
conviction by fine of $50, one-half of which shall go to the 
informer, or by imprisonment, or both. 

Sec. 28. The roads of the county, as enumerated in 
Section 29, are listed according to the following: Rule.— 
Commence on the east side of a line extending due north 
from the county seat, and work around in a circle to 
the east, south, west, and back again to the noftlf, always 
facing outward and working from the county seat out- 
ward, and alw: from the left to. the right. «List first 
those roads touching the county seat; next the first left- 














hand branch roads and any left-hand, branches of these., 


Continue with the right-hand branches. Follow with the 
remaining trunk roads and their branches; left - hand 
branches first, right-hand branches next, omitting. nothing 
on the left until the: entire circuit has been made and the 
roads of the county: are all listed. Under this rule ‘the 
roads leading from Martinez, five of them are first listed; 
then the first of the five which have branches, No. 2, an 
the list continued in the order explained above. 

Sec, 29. The following are the names of the several 
public highways and private or local roads of the county 
respectively, a and, established. [List of 
130 roads, among w 
Bull’s Head; Contra Costa Highway from Martinez to 
county line via Pacheco, Walnut Creek, and San Ramon 
Valley; Alhambra Way from Martinez to Pinole; Gran- 
ville Way from Contra Costa Highway near Wa nut Creek 
to Vista Ignacio; Franklin Road; Teal Local; Tule Road; 
Pacheco Exit; Vine Hill way; Locust way;.Plover Con- 
nex; Willow Pass Road; Fluna-veg (River Road); Black 
Diamond Way; Empire Road; Paso Corto; Camino Dia- 
blo; Carbon Way ; Arbor Comex; Lone Tree da; Almond 
Way; Summer Road; Dry Creek Local; Zig Zag Way; 
Sunol Local; Concord Lateral; Pomona Road; Ferndale 
Local;- Golden Gate Way; Vaca Crescent; Verdel Circuit; 
Acorn Local: Highland Drive, and Forest Road.) 

30. This ordinance shall take effect and be in force 


SEc. 
on the 16th day after its passage. 
Passed March 8, 1892. 
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The Tobacco Crop has been harvested free 
from frost, though its average condition Sept. 1st 
for the whole United States was returned by the 
Department of Agriculture at only 79.9, against 
87.4 last year and 82.4 two years ago. The reduc- 
tion in condition is most serious in the heavy leaf 
belt of the Southern States. The cigar leaf crops 
of New England and New York were never better, 
Pennsylvania’s shows a serious falling off from 
last year, and the same is true of Ohio, but Wis- 
consin’s crop is far better than last year, with 
25,000 acres against 21,000 last season. Cigar leaf 
tobacco is having a great boom in Florida, where 
as high as $1.25 per pound has been offered for 
wrappers grown this year from seed of the Vuelta 
Abajo variety, obtained from Cuba two years ago. 
The supply of wrappers is very short, and in spite 
of the increased acreage in the Connecticut and 
Housatonic valleys, the current high prices of the 











new crop are likely to be more than sustained, 
according to the New England Homestead of 
Springfield, Mass., which is the great authority on 
this money crop. It reports sales of numerous 
crops at 20 to 36 cents per pound for the curéd leaf 
delivered in the bundle, most of the sales being 
made at from 28 to 32 cents, whereas prior to 1890 
the average price was only ten cents per pound. 
One Housatonic valley grower, who cased his 1891 
crop of Havana seedleaf, has just sold it for 50 cts. 
per pound. This heavy advance in prices of do- 
mestic tobacco is due to the shertage in the world’s 
supply of wrappers and the exclusion of Sumattan 
leaf by the higher tariff. ’ 


oa 


Sorry to Part Company.—I have been 3 sub- 
scriber to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for more 
than 40 years, and would be sorry to part company 
with it, as nothing else could fill its place. 

JAMES PAUL, Grant Co., Wis. 
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For Your Horse. 


For accident, too hard work, and skin dis- 


eases. 


Phénol Sodique does wonders. 


Also 


for other animals and human flesh. 


If not at your druggist’s, send for circular, 


HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Pharmaceutical Chemists, Phiiadelphia, 


Look out for counterfeits, There is but one genuine. Better cut the advertisement out and have it to refer to. 
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This ig not Wire. 


Trellises. . 







For mane or EXPANDED ay M ETA L. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue No. 18. CENTRAL 


Wardware Men Keep It, Givename of this paper. 





Out From 
teel Plate. 





Arbors, Window Guards, 


XPANDED METAL 60 
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BOUNDED 1883. 
The most successful 


CHICACO VE 


TERI 


on this continent. 


NARY_GOLLEGE. 


‘or further particulars the 
JOS. HUGHES, M. R. C. V. 8.) 2537-2539 State St., Chicago, Ile 
















y Poplars, Kilmarnock Witlows, Etc. 
Every Nurseryman, Dealer and Planter should send for our 

— FREE CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 
| 38th YEAR—900 ACRES—28 GREENHOUSES. 


4 


at ae 


TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, BULBS. 


4 We offer for the Coming Season one of the finest stocks we have @ 
ASIN ever grown; handsome blocks of Standard and Dwarf ‘ 
Gj }} Pear, Plum, Peach, Quince, Grape Vines, Carolina 





he STORRS & HARRISON CO., Painesville, LakeCo., Ohio. 











FRUIT and—— 
ORNAMENTAL 












most.complete collection in America 









Also HARDY ROSES, GRAPES, BULBS, | FoFA L L PLANTING 
Y 


Mount Hope Nurseries, 






Illus. General Catalogue (180 FREE. - 
‘He ies, ROCHESTER, NW. Y, | 














A WORLD'S FAIR CUIDE FREE. 


Contains map of Chicago and Exposition grounds and pic- 
ture and description of all the Fair Buildings. We send 
it free if you mention THE AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IsT and ask for free plat of tur #150 lots, on #4 monthly 
payments, at GRIF FIP#;-@Chriceagoe’s coming fac- 
tory suburb, if you also promise to show the plat to 
five other persons.’ Will you doit? Write to-day. JAy 
DwIiGcGiIns & Co., 499 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago, Il. 








PHEASANTS! PHEASANTS! 


CHINESE GOLDEN, in superb plumage, StLVER, LADY 
AMHERST and RINGNECK PHEASANTS. ‘Send for price. 
list. JAMES MORRISON, MR. SCHIEFFELIN’S, PLACE, 
TARRYTOWN, N. , 


When writing to advertisers, be aure to men- 
AMERICAN AGRICULTUSIST. 
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HE CROPS OK THE YEAR. 
The Results of the Cereal Harvest. 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST ANNUAL REVIEW 
AND ESTIMATE. 
—=> , 
The Prosnect in Round Millions: 





° } 


Ave. 
1890. °80-89. 








: 1892. 1891. | 
Corn, 6 yaa 1,712 2,060 | 1,500 1,703 
Wheat, bu...... 500 612 | 400 468 
Oats, oP. ae 620 7. | 525 584 
Cotton, bales. .. 6. 5 9.1 | 8.9 6.5 
Potatoes, bu. ...| 150 235 124 | #175 
Hops, pounds...! 34.4 | 39.7 | 36.9 *30.2 





*Average potato crop of 1883-’89. tHop Crop of 1889. 


Good Prospects for Cotton. 
erate 

The Department of Agriculture’s September re- 
port shows a decline in condition for the month, 
and a lower one than in any September since 1883, 
the average being 76.8 as compared with 82. 7 last 
year and 85.5 in 1890. This deterioration in condi- 
tion is primarily due to the very heavy rainfall 
early in the season, fullowed later by drouth, 
which resulted in a shedding of forms and Jeayes, 
premature ripening and rotting of bolls. Delayed 
planting, slow germination and obstructed eulti- 
vation were the results of the season of excessive 
precipitation, making the crop universally late. 

On the Gulf coast rainfall has been above the 
normal, exeept in Texas and Arkansas, and condi- 
tion is consequently worst east of the Mississippi. 
In August, local drouths were injurious on portiens 
of the Atlantic coast breadth, in some districts of 
Arkansas and in Texas. The natural result of 
such eonditions is rust, which is quite generally 
reported in the districts of heavy-and irregular 
rainfall. There has also been considerable com- 
plaint of depredations by insects. The boll worm 
has infested the Guif coast region and was seen in 
Georgia, but not mueh in the more northern belt. 
The caterpillar was noted in Texas and at a few 
points in some other States, and there was some 
complaints of grasshoppers and of hemipterous in- 
sects, popularly known as sharpshooters. With 
this poor condition of the crop, September Ist, it is 
of interest to compare the acreage for 1892 as esti- 
mated by the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST from 
preliminary census returns and as calculated from 
the more complete census by Secretary Hester of 
the New. Orleans cotton exchange, together with 
Department returns of condition : ; 








Acreage, 1892. |Cond’n Sept. 1. 


























Am. Ag.| Hester. | ’92 | 91 | ’90 
Virginia.... .... 29,085, |75' +78 | 93 
North Carolina... 780,105 836,008 76 95 
South Carolina..| 1,366,218) 1 927 | 77 81 8%- 
Georgia .......... 2,413,358! 2,723,121 79 | 82 | 86 
ee 214,760 187,798 66 | 88 | 90 
Alabam2...::... 2,340,947) 2,271,634, 72 | 83 | 84 
Mississippi ...... 2,139,171) 2 374,170! 72 | 83 | 87 
Lonisiana......- 796,310 927,238) 76 8 | 93 
Texas. ....f s--.| 3,908,577 3,685,483) 81 | 82 | 77 
Arkansas. ....... 1,108,279] 1,325,335 79 | 86 | 89 
Tennessee ...... 042) 587,572) 79 |: 84 | 94 
United States. | 15,791,852) 16,636,985 76.8 | 82.7 | 85.5 
In 1891. +++} 18,917,093) 19,948,287) 
Difference..... 3,125,241) 3,311,302) 





The average yield of lint per acre for the three 
previous years—226 Ibs. last season, 211 in 1890 and 
181 Ibs. in 1889, if we accept Mr. Hester’s deduc- 
tions of acreage as correct—is 209 Ibs. With Sep- 
tember condition 10 per cent. below the average 
for the same period, the indicated yield is 188 lbs. 
this season, and the quality is not as good 
usual. Such a yield on Mr. Hester’s acreage woul 
make a crop of 6,255,506 bales. If only five per cent. 
shrinkage in product is allowed for, and the yield 
is placed at 200 Ibs. per acre, the indicated (Hester) 
crop is 6,654,794 bales, against 6,316,740 bales as in- 
dicated by the AGRICULTURIST acreage at 200 Ibs. 
per acre, and £,937,736 bales at 188 lbs. peracre. Is 
it possible that the ’°92 crop can exceed 6,500,000 
bales? The crop, as commercially repdrted, was 
for 1891 the enormous total’ of 9,038,707: bales; in 
1890, 8,655,518 bales; and in 1889, 7,313,726 bales. 

Looking to the Future the indications certain- 
ly seem favorable for a much higher and more 
steady market. The exports of cotton, for the 


season ending August 31, 1892, were 5,865,000 bales, 
while the takings of spinners in this country 
amounted to as much as 2,894,000 bales, leavingasur- 
plus on hand, September Ist., of 280,000 bales, only, 
out of the enormous erop of jJast year, plits 137,000 
bales ‘carried over from the previous season, mak- 
ing an aggregate of stocks on hand of 416,000 bales 





to begin the new crop year. Adding this to the 
6,500,000 bales, estimated for this season’s yield, 
and we have only a total of 6,916,000 bales to meet 
trade requirements till September 1, 1893. 


The Consumption of Cotton.—In the matter of 
exports there has been an increase of only 75,000 
bales, during the past crop year, over the previous 
year, notwithstanding the low prices that have 
ruled. There has been a considerable decline in 
the quantity taken by Great Britain, while other 
European countries have increased their takings. 
The English cotton market has been in a state of 
temporary collapse due to the silver situation, a 
large decrease in manufactures of cotton goods 
and some heavy failures in the trade. The con- 
sumption in Great Britain fell off last trade year 
by 150,000 bales, that on the European continent 
remained stationary, while in the United States it 
increased by 330,000 bales and in India by 145,000 
bales. Here the consumption of our Southern 
mills increased by about 95,000 bales, and in our 
Northern mills by about 235,000 bales. 

If we take our exports of cotton for the 1892-93 
year at 5,865,000 bales, the same quanitity as for the 
crop year just ended, we ‘have only 1,051,000 bales 
left for home consumption, which amounted to 
3,290,000 bales in 1891-92. At the beginning of last 
season, however, American spinners had some 
400,000 bales on hand. Granting that this quantity 
has been increased to 500,000 bales on hand at the 
beginning of last month, owing to low prices 
which may have induced spinners to load up 
more heavily, we are yet confronted with an ap- 
parent shortage of 1,739,000 bales for the present 
trade year, as between our supply on the one 
hand, and our domestic exports and consumption 
of cotton on the other. It must be further remem- 
bered that American mills are doing an enormous 
business at the present time, and the indications 
are that their consumption of cotton will be larger 
than ever before il the history of the trade. ~ 

The AGRICULTURIST thinks it is safe to assume 
that American spinners will take an additional 10 
per cent. in the present year, or a total of 3,190,000 
bales. This would increase the apparent shortage 
to 2,029,000 bales. On the other ‘hand it may be 
argued that our in¢reased output of cotton goods 
may result in a still further’ decrease inthe Brit- 
ish manufactures. While the increased consump- 
tion of cotton has averaged 400,000 bales, annually, 
during the past 14 years, it was only 320,000 bales 
in the 1891-92 year. Taking it at the same rate for 
1892-93, and we find that the estimated increase in 


: the output of American mills would be 30,000 bales 


of the world’s increased consumption. even if it be 
no larger than for the trade year just ended. 
Therefore, the apparent shortage may be inegeqecd 
to 2,059,000 bales. 


The World’s Supply.—Can the crops of other 
countries together with the stocks on hand make 
up this deficiency? The total visible and invisible 
supplies of cotton, at the beginning of the present 
trade year, are placed in round numbers at 3,000,000 
bales. The total crops of other countries may be 
safely placed at not to exceed 4,000,000 bales, (last 
year they were 3,900,000 bales) and our own crop 
estimate is 6,500,000 bales. This gives total visible, 
invisible and new crop supplies of 13,500,000 bales 
for the whole world. Setting against this the ac- 
tual figures of last year’s ‘consumption—Great 
Britain 4,080,000 bales, European continent 4,524,000, 
United States 3,290,000, India 1,200,000 bales, and we 
have the total world’s 1892-93 consumption of 12,- 
994,000 bales, to supply which there are 13,500,000 
bales available, leaving an apparent surplus in 
the world’s supply of 500,000 bales. 


Higher Prices in Prospect.—This allows for no 
increase in consumption throughout the world, 
which has averaged 400,000 bales annually during 
the last fourteen years. With this same increase 
during the current year, the apparent surplus 
would be only 100,000 bales, a comparatively insig- 
nificant quantity to carry over at the beginning 
of a new trade year, and which would be prompt- 
ly wiped out by any sudden demand. If the De- 
partment’s statistics be approximately correct, 
and no change in the condition during September 
and October, there must be a very close cgll be- 
tween supply and demand, and there is every as- 
surance that the price of cotton will be higher and 
remain so. 

——— 

A Shortage in Hops.appears evident from an 
elaborate statisticalicripteport published in the 
New York Homestead, of Syracuse, N. Y.. The indi- 
cations are for a world’s deficiency in supply of 





about 75,000 bales of 180 pounds each, less such 
stocks as may have been carried over from last. 
year, and which are known to be exceedingly 
small. The New York crop is placed at 100,000 
bales, as compared with 121,000 in 1891, and the 
total Pacific coast at 86,000 bales, as against 94,000 
last year. Washington hop yards have suffered 
from lice, and many will not be picked at all, 
while the New York and California crops appear 
to be of ex@ellent quality. England and:Germany 
have short erops. 
i 


The Wheat Crop as Harvested. 


The September average of condition of winter 
and spring wheat, as harvested, is 85.3, against 86.9 
at the same time one year ago, and 75.5 on Septem- 
ber 1, 1890. The August average for spring wheat 
was 87.3, and the July condition of winter wheat 
was 89.6. The average decline since previous re- 
ports, therefore, exceeds three points. In the 
preceding ten years condition was lower in 1883, 
1885, 1887, 1888 and 1890. The average September 
condition for the past ten years is just 86, so that 
the 1892 crop may be reckoned as a fair average 
yield. It will probably make 12} bushels per acre 
the national average, compared with 15} on the 
extraordinary harvest of last year, 11 bushels in 
the short crop of 1890, and 12.1 bushels as the aver- 
age for 1880-9. This points to a total product 
slightly less than 500,000,000 bushels on 39,467,000 
acres. 

In the Middle States quality is medium. Rust is 
reported to some extent. In the South the berry 
was generally very plump and sound when har- 
vested, but has been damaged somewhat by pre- 
valent rains. 

The yield of Illinois wheat has generally met 
the expectation, and is good in Southern Indiana, 
but disappointing in some districts of that State 
and Ohio. The forcing weather of June produced 
a large growth of straw in Michigan, while, later, 
conditions resulted in a small and shrunken berry. 
The yield in Southern and Western Missouri was 
somewhat better than was expected, though it 
was disappointing in other sections. Quality is 
excellent in Kansas, and the quantity exceeds 
expectations. 

In the spring wheat region, the crop is light in 
Wisconsin, and barely an average one in Minne- 
sota. From 65 to 75 per cent. of the South Dakota 
crop was harvested on the first of September, rela- 
tively small in yield, with a somewhat shriveled 
berry. A medium crop has been garnered on the 
Pacific Coast. In Washington there was some 
improvement in August. 

Bradstreets reported the supply of American, 
Canadian and European wheat, with the grain 
afloat, at 111,014,000 bushels on September ist, or 
24 millions more than at the same date one year 
ago, 41 millions more than on September 1, 1890, 
and 37,000,000 bushels more than the world’s visible 
supply on September 1, 1889. This, however, will 
not, by any means, make up for the 100,000,000 or 
more bushels that the United States crop is less 
than last year, so that prices ought to gain 
strength. Exports continue liberal, having been 
13,720,000 bushels (including flour as wheat) in July, 
or almost exactly the same as in July last year, 
against 4,814,000. bushels in July, 1890. The com- 
mercial reports make the wheat exports from our 
12 leading ports, for the period from July 1st to 
September 8th, a little over 33 million bushels, 
compared to 41 millions in 1891, and 21, 20 and 23 
million bushels in the like periods of the three 


preceding years. 
————— 


The Corn Crop of 1892. 


Its Condition September 1Ist.—The Statistician of 
the Department of Agriculture reports a decline 
in the September condition of corn to 79.5, from 
82.5in August. The change is slight in the surplus 
corn States, except in Kansas. Present condition 
is 79 in Ohio, 75 in Indiana, 70 in Illinois, 78 in Iowa, 
82 in Missouri, 70 in Kansas and 76 in Nebraska. 
In other Bana’ erage of condition is every- 
where hi he National average, except 
in Michigan and Wisconsin. In comparison with 
September reports of the past ten years only three 
were lower—70.1 in 1890, 72.3 in 1887, 76.6 in 1886. 
The present figures are between five and six points 
below the average of ten previous years. 

in the Eastern and Southern States.—The crop 

is well grown and maturing rapidly without frost 

as yet in the Eastern States. In the Middle States 

drouth has injured corn, especially in New Jersey 

and Pennsylvania, reducing condition five points 
(Continued on Page 624.) . 
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BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD. 


00 NOT BE DECEIVED 

th Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, anid burn 
off. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
liant, Odorless, Durable, and the con. 
sumer pays for no tin or glass package 
with every purchase. 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TONS. 


FALL AND WINTER 


stocks of the newest goods are now 


















ready. Materials for Street and Recep- 
tion Gowns, Wedding Outfits, etc., will be 


shown this season in novel designs of 


very great variety.. We particularly 


invite correspondence relative to samples 


and prices. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 








HREWSBURKG-ZAE 
oP AT&KE TCHUPRE 


‘6 ] 
Tue spiced Indian air.” bears 





perfumes not more sweet than 
those combined with savory joys 
in-Shrewsbury Tomatoketchup. 


d 3G: a 


WASTE NOT, 


your strength and time b raenny 
ona TES 7 B 


No family can afford to be without 
one. Itis simple, handsome, dur- § 
able, saves much time and labor, 


and is guaranteed to satisfy you. 
Over 200,000 in use. 
Speeiak Inducements to 
ergetic Agents. 
Address for prices, ete. ~~ 
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HORTON MFG. CO., Fort W: 
Please mention AMERICANAGRIOULPTURIST when writing 


PENA LANTERNS WANTED She {cu. Wilt 


HARBACH & CO, 809 Filbert St. Phila.Pa. 


aype, Ind, 





" IMPROVED 





‘HOME COMFORT 


~ LATEST 











STYLE 0 
‘No. 64, 


No } "> 


AGI: 


STEEL FAMILY RANGE, 


Made almost ‘WHOLLY of MALLEABLE 
IRON and WROUCHT STEEL. 


OVER 230,000 NOW IN ACTUAL USE. 


‘This Range Is SOLD ONLY BY OUR TRAVEL= 
ING SALESMAN from our own wagons 
throughout the country. 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO., 
Sole Manufacturers, oe LOUIS, MO. 
' Egtablished 1864. Paid v tal $500,000, 
' Write for Cook Book~ts Sree. | 
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1 € Wall Paper. § 
4 Se Samp » and book‘ How to Paper’ . 
u | White e Blanks Bye. u 
4 “ Fanbood Golds 15c. h 
4 %& b 
d Painters and Paper t 






oe 418 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pomna. fi ft 
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BEWARE OF IMITATIONS OF OUR “AD.” 
ss “A saved {2 a dollar earned.” 
ee Solid French 
Dongola Kid — os 
sent, prepaid 2 
U.S., on receipt of Cash, 
Order, or Postal Note, for $1. Money 
Equals every way the boots sold 
in all retail stores for $2.50. 
= baxter es Che fe, style ad “4 
wear 
“ana ifan one is not satisfied we 
will refund the money or eend 


anotherpair. Common Sense 
and Toe, icine’. D. »D, 


E, sizes 
half sizes. Send your 
size; we will ft you. 











DEXTER SHOE CO., 143 Federal St, Boston, Mass, 


= b 10 DAYS LEREE JRIAL 





Ssattachments FREE. Sen 
mm Standard ‘singer Machines, $9.50 to $ 
3 050. Ar moanos Sewing Machine for Sis.sc 
Lead og Sewing Machine for #23.5¢ 
€a8H BUYERS’ ON. foo we Van Buren 8t. B 55 Chicago. 


‘Well Design ied 


Let us sig 0 
wi oll Paper its ek 
bn ler. ent con for itd samp) 


A. L. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1206 ‘Market St., Phila, 








and 





IT SAVES ¥% THE FUEL! 
Send Postal for prominent 


5 ORDER from each t WHOLE- 
] SALE rate, and secures agency. Write at once. 
RADIATOR 00., Rochester, N. Y. 











GOLD MEDAL, PA PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 


Breaktast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oi 
been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
4t ts soluble. 


_ 

No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It 
\M\ has more than three times the 

strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Stareh, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
, nomical, costing fess than one 
centa cup. Itis delicious, noure 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. - 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 










Ths High Speed Family Knitter 
mn a Will knit a —* hee] and 

in ten ee Will knit 
foe — a homespun or 


tory, w 
The most | ractical knitter on an the 
market. child can operate it. 


Strong, Durable, Simple, Rapid. 










A Agents wanted, 
J. E. GEARHART, "Clearfield, Pa. 





STUDY LAW 
AT HOME. 


TAKE A COURSE IN THE 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW. (incorporated.) 


Send ten cents (stamps) for 
particulars to 


J. Corner, Jr., Secry, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
528 WHITNEY BLOCK. 





BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


EPPS’S 


CRATEFUL-COMFORTINC. 


COCOA 


LABELLED 1-2 LB. TINS ONLY. 


RURAL PUBLICATIONS. 


—f_— 


The New Onion Culture. 
By B. T. ea peg en a bgp id one a begs 
onions. 12mo.. é 0 
Onions: How te Raise ‘thon Profitably. 
Practical Details by Seventeen Onion Growers. 8vo...20 


Gregory on Onion Raising. 
What_kinds to raise, and the Way, a raise them. By 
J.J. H. Gregory. Paper, 12mo... 30 
Jones’ Peanut Plant; Its Cultivation and 
Uses. 
Tpetrocting, he be pesioner ss to ‘inven apes sor bs 
By 
oe ABC of Piekto Culture. 
Ww. B. oer: nd pomp ey seme: oa? on _— —— 
= agricul -40 
Potato este. 
The most complete account of -_ Colorado Beetle. = 
Prof. C. V. Riley. 





Seema RO Ree ee were wee e teem seer anes eases eee 


Gregory on Squashes. — 
A Treatise which no Farmer or Gardener ought to be 
ae By J. J. H. Gregory.. 12NO,.....0..sccccveqsoce 30 
Tobacco Culture: Full Practical Details. 


Full details of every ppocens led haluesagaaaieath Tobaens 
Growers. Illustrations. 8vo.. 25 


SENT FREE. New Edition of Illustrated Rural 
Book Catal , containing 116 pages, 
and fully describing upwards of G00 valuable works on 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Architecture, Horses, 
Cattle, Game, ete. Addr 


Orange Judd Co., 52& 54 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 
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THE GROPS OF THE YEAR. 
oe 
(Continued from Page 622.) 

in each, while in Néw ‘York ‘it is only depressed 
from 80,t0.79.. In Delaware late planted corn has 
been injured. ‘In Maryland and Virginia drouth 
also caused. a serious reduction, while from South 
Carolina around to Texas high condition is well 
maintained, no figures falling to 90 exéept those of 
Florida and Mississippi. Rains in most of this 
region have interfered with’ cultivation, and in 
some districts rotting of the ears is reported. In 
Texas and Arkansas good yields are assured, and 
a fair crop is made in Tennessee. 

The Central and Western States.—Corn has im- 
proved in central Ohio and declined from drouth 
in the southern counties. Decided improvement 
is reported in Indiana. There has been injury 
from drouth in Michigan, Illinois, and Kansas, 
and in less degreein Missouri and Iowa. The crop 
is late throughout the Northwest. No injury from 
frost is reported up to September 5th. 

The Area and Crop.—The weather up to Septem- 
ber 15th has been practically free from frost, and 
the crop, though late in many sections, is in better 
shape:than seemed ‘possible a month ago. Even 
with the most favorable weather, however, much 
corn is so late that thé proportfon of sound and 
merchantable corn will: be considerably less than 
usual. As was so fully shown in the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST for September, acreage under 
corn inereased in the 11 cotton States, where we 
place it at 26,581,000 acres, or nearly two millions 
more than last season. The yield will not average 
over 15 bushels per acre in these States this sea- 
son, against 16.8 bushels last year. Hence the cot- 
ton States will have 398,715,000 bushels in 1892, com- 
pared. to 412,378,000 bushels last year, a decrease of 
13,663,000 bushels. Here follows a 

COMPARISON OF THE CORN’ SURPLUS STATES. 











\Ohio.| Ind. ; Hg. | -Ja., | Mo.| Ks. - Neb. 

Condi’n | Bad g- 
Sep.1,’91.| 95 90 8&8 90 88 82>; 89 

“3 *s99- { 79 75 70 78 82 70 | 76 
Yield p’r| | 
acre, ’91.| 33.7} 32 31.2| 36.7| 299): 26.7; 36.3 
** jnd.’92; 28.3} 27.2| 25.6| 32.3; 28.1} 23.5). 31.6 
Acr. mil- 
lions ‘a 2.9 3.7 7.0 9.6 | . 6.8 5.3; 48 

Pe 2.6|> 3.1 5.9 83}. 5.8, 5.2 | 4.6 
Bushels, | 
mil’s, ’91} 94.1:'| 103. 6 | 234.9 | 350.9 | 203.2 | 141.9 | 167.7 

6 °99) -74,8 | 84.8 | 150.8 | 268.7 | 164.2 | 123.6 | 145.9 














In other sections the. area under corn has been 
reported as just about the same as last year— 
about 11,500,000 acres, whilé the September condi- 
tion indieates a product in these States’fully 12 
per cent. less than in 1892. The outlook for the 
total crop (irrespective of quality or proportion 
merchantable) may therefore be pang, summar- 
ized as follows: 

( ‘THE TOTAL chop IN BUSHELS. 
71891 «=: 1892. Beerease. 


Cotton States popes 412, 378,000 398,715,000 13,663,000 
Surplus States...1, 296, 227, 000 . 1,012 957,000 283; 269,500 
Other States..... 341, 649, (000 300,651,000 40, 918,000 


Total, .....-. +. + «-2,060,154,000 1,712,323,000 , 347,930,500 

This confirms our September prediction of a crop 
of about the average for. the twelve preceding 
years, grown on about 73,600,000 acres,or some three 
million acres Jess than last year. If the ’91 corn 
still on hand no more than offsets the. extra 
amount of poor grain in the present crop, the pros- 
pect is bright for fair prices for our corn crop. 





ofa 

Small Grains.—The condition of rye on Septem- 
ber ist, for the whole United States averaged 88.5 
against 95.1 at the same date last year, and 85.4at this 
date in the short crop year of 1890. “This report con- 
firms the prediction in our September issue’ that 
the new light crop would move off at fair prices. 
Barley makes an average condition of 87.4 against 
94 a year ago and 79 in September two years back. 
The increased breadth will probably make the 
total crop as large as last year; imports of barley 
in the seven months ended July 3ist'Wwere 894,000 
bushels against 942,000 in same time last year, and 
5,256.000 bushels in the first seven months of 1890 
prior to the passage of the higher tariff. Buck- 
wheat fell off four points during August, its Sep- 
tember condition being: reported at 89,;-or- just 
about its condition at the same date two years ago, 
compared to 9% in September of 1891; the crop 
therefore will not be over r large. 


No Home Complete Without It.—The AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST is the best:farmers’ paper 
published. No home is complete without it. 

B: WORMWOOD, Dodge Co., Neb. 











* Question 


For You 








» Health 
jand Comfort are |« rac 
Destroyed 


y by theuse of poor smoking tobacco, 

gs) The one tobacco that has held its 

<= own through all the changes of Against Time, 

time and against all competitors is ot 

Blackwell’s Bull Durham Smoking | 
Tobacco. 


‘| Because it’s always pure, always | Unchanging 
A Great Record) the same, always the best, j : 
record tells more than pages of | Talk’s Cheap 
“talk.” It’s just as good to-day ge== a 





If you smoke, you should smoke 


sweet! Bull Durham] 


A trial is all we ask. 
BLACKWELL’S DURHAM F 
TOBACCO CO., 


DURHAM, N. C. —— |S 





Fears Nothiig 








Such a 


















































SAMPLE 
HARNESS 






THIS ISA REGULAR $90) 


iy) But in order to introduce our goodsand get 
iN agents working, for the next60 ONE we willsell them for 67.78, and ats 87.78, and give 








$20 HARNESS 


E FRE IF YOU SELL SIX. Cutthisou fad 
send to us with 50e in postage stam 
a8 a guarantee of good faith, and we will send t 
harness by express C. O. D., subject to examination, 
and if you find it all we claim and perfectly satisfac- 
tory. you pay the express agent the balance 87.28 and 
express charges and take the harness,OTHER WISE PAY 
sererae When cash in full, 87.78 accompanies order 
y alleharges and send E agenuine feltsaddle 
pa worth 81. This single harness is made of genuine oak 
stock, black or white trimmings. with patent leather 
blindsand either side or overchecks, heavy breast 
collar, patent leather saddle and double and stitched 
traces. All Bee are accurately made and sewed by 
experienced 1 abor. If you want a harness or can sei 
one or wish to sell six andget one 
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CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIS : 





.EATED FREE! 
roe CURED with Veg. 





Have cured 

wnaprabieebt candi cnies hope- 

-less:” From first dost symptoms 

rapidly bi) S ten 

days at least two-thirds ofall symptoms are ery ROOF « atny 
monials of miraculous cures sent FREE. (O DAYS TREATM 





FREE Jy mail. De. HE. Green & Sons, specialists inane Ad 
Cotswolds}: Seuthdowns, Oxford 
SHEE Downs and Shropshire Sheep and 
Lambs of superior breeding. We are 
booking orders now for lamb: of the above 
breeds. Wealsohaveachoice lot of yearlings and two- 
year-olds to offer. Write at once for prices arid particulars. 


Ww. eet & co., 


To F. I. SAGE & ‘SON, y be Reade St...N. Y., 
Receivers of all kinds of CouNTRY PRODUCE, including 
Game, Live and Dressed Poultry and Dressed Calves. 
Specialties—Berries, Grapes, te Pears, Honey, Oni 

Potatoes... deuce.and consignments solic 
ed. Stencils furnished. Reference: Dun’s or Bradstreet’s 
Cemmercial Reports, to be found at any bank. 


bein Writigie SORSRSr sere be sure to men- 


tion the 
AMERICAN: AGRICULTURIST.- 




















ALL GOODS FULLY WARRANTED and shipped any- 
where to anvone at.WHOLESALE prices with privilege 
of examination, Send at once for illustrated catalogue 
FREE. Address CASH BUYER’S UNION, 
4158 W. Van Buren St. B 40, Chicago, Ill. 


PIE Le 

MUSIC [588% BASE: VTearn musie witngut ne 
aid of a senchen PID, 
ES CHORDS, 


TABLISHED 12 
TAUGHT ACCOMPANIMENTS,; HARMONY. Send stamp 
for Music Journal. Circulars free. Address 
Rice Music Co: 243'State St. Chicago 


— 8 Bicy ote S315 els 
Biases 
RFLESsiae Tue POWELL ut & Guewent Cp Co. 


B a a » “~ . { { 50 guaranteed to 
|= 0 every user 
BaD al Mine oes earnoves COW TIE 
FH snice ES lan ote Batavia, Ill 


PAIN Trodrs 


DIXON's SILICA.GRAPHITE PAINT 
snaterwill ran from it uregndciean. ast ong on fee 
timestonger. Equal Fens Te ‘Bend 




































CHUCKBLE Go., Jersey Oity/N.J- ‘ 


aye a ae ees: oe 


aa at ae Gs, SE bet bee 6.4. O 
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AMERICAN AGRIOCULTURIST. 








"” HUEERS @F BUSINESS. 


Further Reports of the Cereal Census. | 


Another exhibit of the changes in the produc- 


tion of cereals during the ninth decade is now | 


possible. The table below shows the acreage and 
yield of our leading grain crops, according to the 
census of 1879, compared with the same facts for 
1889 as revealed by the eleventh census. ‘Phis 
should be studied in connection with .a similar 
review for other States, and a more extended 


criticism in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for | 


June last, Page 390. To this is added a briefer 
summary of equally significant facts about the 
grain crops of the Inter-mountain States. 

The Census in other States.—Idaho had 98,175 
acres in cereals compared to 44,777 ten years ‘ear- 
lier, the yields being 2,037,000 and 1,298,000 bushels 
respectively. Wyoming had only a thousand acres 
in grain in 1879, which, ten years later had in- 
ereased to 20,342 acres,—wheat 4,528, oats 13,223, 
corn 1,976 acres. 

Nevada's cereal production has shrunk one-half, 
her 15,530 acres making 424,846 bushels in 1889, 
against 783,000 bushels in 1879. 

Utah’s development in grain growing is also 
somewhat disappointing, her acreage being only 
122,878 compared to .116,495 in 1875,. while. the 
eleventh census makes the crop 2,396,000 bushels, 
or only 418,000 bushels increase over the tenth 


| 
| 
| 
| 





census: Utah had 84,505 acres under wheat, an 
increase of about 12,000. Arizona, had only 22,700 
acres of grain ithe Tast cénsug year, or C0) less 
than ten years ago; wheat 6,225 acres in 1889, and 
over 9,000: acres ten years earlier, but corn in- 
creased from 1,808 acres to 4,330. The falling off in 
New Mexico is still more marked, her cereal acre- 


| age being only 61,340, aecording to the eleventh 
|. census compared to 104,480 acres.in 1879; then she 


had 51,000 acres of wheat against 21,800 in 1889; 
corn 41,450, then, against 28,540 acres, while vats 
remain at about 9,000 acres. 

Florida reveals 42,000 acres of oats, a decrease of 
6,000, and 379,000 acres of corn, or 18,600 more than 
in the previous census. In old Delaware, changes 
in grain growing have been slight during the ten 
years; corn in 1889 was grown on 175,000 against 
202,000 acres ten years before; oats 19,000, a de- 
crease of 2,000 acres; wheat 94,368 compared with 
87,540; buckwheat a little over 300 acres, and 
twice as much rye, or about the same as before, 
making a total of 289,650 acres of cereals against 
308,000 in the tenth census, and a total crop of 
practically 5,000,000 bushels—a falling off of 460,000 
bushels. ; 

West Virginia likewise reveals but small change 
in its cereal crops during the decade; then 30,000 
acres of buckwheat,’ now 14,000; corn 593,000, an 
inérease of 27,000 acres; oats increased over 50,009 
and were grown in 1889 on 181,000 acres ;-rye 15,000, 
a falling off of 2,317 acres; wheat 349,016 acres per 
the new census, or 44,052 





THE CENSUS OF CEREAL CROPS. 






















































| cropof 1892 of the United States will be under 620 
| million bushels, 
—_-— 


Progress of the Census. 


The complete statistics of cereal production for 
the whole of the United States as determined by 
the Eleventh Census taken in June, 1890, are now 
available in the form of advance census bulletins, 
or will be by the time this notice reaches the 
reader. The statistics of sheep and wool are com- 
pleted but not in print, and considerable progress 
has been made with the data regarding neat cat- 
tle and dairy products. The tabulation of the 
values of farms, farm implements, live stock, etc., 
by the Holerith Electric Tabulating system is also 
going forwardi’ Mr.-John Hyde, special agent in 
eharge of the agricultural work of the census, 
writes: “mn a very’short time the final results 
that will be given out will fully account for our 
silence within the past three weeks.” . Figures 
based on actual returns to such an extent that 
they will prove to be not far from the mark when 
the final official publications are made, afford the 
following comparison of the total value of our 
agricultural industry stated in millions of dollars: 





1860. 1890. Increase 
sees Millions of dollars. per cent. 
Value of farm lands, 
buildings and felces.. ....6,645 13,110 97 
; Value of implements 
| and machinery.............. 246 550 123 
| Value of live stock.......... 1,089 2,418 122 
| Value of household 
| [Stam S514 65 sid seascstnreses 614 1,680 174 
| Value of products, sold, 
3,200 i54 


consumed and on hand....1,260 
. >— 


Agricultural, Personal and Commercial. 


A Salary—With expenses Ped. will come hand 
to any one who is now out of employment, especi- 
ally where no previous experience is required to 
get the position. If you want a position, see ad- 
vertisement on Page 618 headed, “A Chance to 
Make Money.” 





American Apples in Europe.—Latest reports 
from Liverpool, England, show that American 
apples have arrived this season, so far, in r 
condition, owing no dowbt largely to the excessive. 
heat which has prevailed during the month of 
August in the United States as well as in Europe. . 
Sound Gravensteins have sold for $4.85; Holland 
Pippins, $3.40; and Fall Jennettings, $2.67. 





Don’t Tobacco a Your Life Away is the 
startling, truthful title of a little book just re- 
ceived, telling all about Notobac, the wonderful, 
harmless, economical, guaranteed cure for the to- 
bacco habit in every form. Tobacco users who want 
to quit and can’t, by mentioning AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST, can get the book mailed free. Address 
THE STERLING REMEDY CO., Box 754, Indiana 
Mineral Springs, Ind. 





A Foolish Farmer.—Foolish is a mild term to 
describe the farmer who buys land remote from 
market. He is working for the railroad compan 
instead of himself. The rich, loamy soil of Michi- 
gan produces big crops without any fertilizing, 








: less than a decade earlier; 
iF Acres, Bushels. , totak céreals, 1,151.600 
wn OOD, 1879. by. 1889. 1am. DY. acres, an increase of 17,057. 
JISCONSIN. l . " : 
parley a 474,914 204,335 +270,57 15,225,182 5,043,118 10,182,754 The total pr oduction of 
Buek wheat.. 7,458 34,117, +43,341 1,064,178 299,107 +765,071 cereal in the last census 
COM bewses bape Bee +104, 34,024,216 eee te pr year was 20,554,000 bushels, 
Oata’s RE). ,626, 9 | +6711 60,753,152 ; 7 : : 
vei .ateies 975,058, 169,602) ---108;: ,250,582) 2,298,513] +1,952,060 9" hemp pareey ore 
Wheat... .... 744,080| 1,948,160 —1,204,080}” 11,698,922| 24,884,689) —13,185,767 titan the 1879 crop. 
Total cereals! 4,318,602) 4,327,294) —8,6 127,116,922} 99,661,326} +-27,355,596 
MICHIGAN. B ' 
Barley....... 99,305 54,500 xt 2,522,376] 1,204,316] -+1,318,060 Other Crops, 
Buekwheat.. 70,057 33,948) | +36,1 812,412 413,062) +399, : cf 
CORD si Neo an 1% 994,588) 919,656 74,932]|  30,578,015| 32,461,452) _—1,883, The Potato Crop is still 
Oates .sicecs- 108.700 papi +549,5 36,961,193 ep Ld BF hlibe a/ further reduced in eondi- 
Rye.......... 115 9815) +117,93 2,101,713 s918| +1, SOE trey Ini 
7 i |. 1.501,225| 1,822;749) —g21/524l| 24:771/171| 35,532,543 —10,761,372 st ee bis vd pee 
Total cereals) 3,891,686) 3,389,861) +501,8: 97,746,880} 88,097,084, +-9,649,796 pig vi ‘dated Rapte 5 &- 
MINNESOTA. | we hiss eulture da eptember 
Barley....... per wen Bere 9, 400,683 oe eee Ist indicate an average 
Buckwheat.. ea 16 281,705 ’ : = ‘ ® A 
Cll tents74 901,690}  438,737| +462,953] 24,696,446, 14,831,741! +9,564,705 Condition for the whole 
O8dGnecwcemee 1,579,258} . 617,469, 4+961,786| 49,958,791 23,382,158 +-26,576,633 United States of 74.8, or 
RVG scxsaicncus . 62,869 13,614, ee 1,252,663 Pye shy euoei7 just 20 points under the 
Wheat....... ,372,627| 3,044,670) +827,957|| 52,390,247 601, 7,699,2 diti ear ago at 
Total cereals| 6,297,044 12187 +3008 137,590,535] 76,044,895 61,545,640 1" ee ae aEwayean 
DAKOTAS. | ia a ar 
Barley. :;...» 206,663 16,156} +-190,507 2,469,922 277,424, +2,192,498 ago, on September 1, 1890, 
Bueckwheat.. 1,708 321 1,387 12,362 2,521) 9,341..condition was 65.7. Acre- 
Corn. (323 26 765,316) 90,852 464) 13,341,147) 2,000,864; 11,540,283 10. ig about the same this 
ONE Ne 982,054 78,226) +904,708)| 13,236,415) 2,217,132) +-11,019,283 5 ; ‘ 
Rud ode ence 10,797 2.385) +8,412 77,378 24,359) +53,019 year as it was in 1890, the 
Wheat....... 4,967,010) 265,298, 4+-4.791,712| 42,918,583} 2,830,289 +40,088,2)4 great crop and low prices 
= cereals) 6,934,448 wrtrd Cte 72,055,807} 7,852,589) .-+-64,703,218 Of Tast season having 
HIO. : : 
Barley.......| 87,092! 57,4821. —20,890 ' 1,059,915] 1,707,129). 647,215. caused a reduction in the 
Buckwheat . 14,106 166,139 280,229| —114,090 breadth de voted. to this 
Corn......... yoyo 115,539,164 — a sarartea crop. The situation seems 
DAIS... Ss05<s< 215,33 40,136,034 | sti 1,02 ri Hh j aterial re- 
sa sae a 59,643 11007156, 389,221 | +617,935 © warrant a material re 
Wheat .| 2,269,585 35.559.208| 46,014,869) —10,455,661 duction from the estimate 
Total cereals} 6,785,434 193,467,616] 188,933,077| +4,534,589 in our rast number of 
MISSOURI. 000,000 bushels. and we 
Barley. ...... 1,504 34.863]  - 123,031 —se,163 16 panne ps 
Buckwheat. 2.819 99435 57,640) —28,205 do not see how the crop 
Corn ..e.s0...| 6,069,225 197,133.132' 202,414;413) —5,281,281 can make over 150,000,000 | 
Oates s+, 00% Pi 39,814,257 ae +19,143,209 pushels at-the outside. 
RY6:c5%5caeme 258 308,807 5,43 —226, — e 
Wheat.....%. 1,947,365 30,113 991 24,966,627|  +5,047,364 As to Oats, av epage con 
Total cereals| 9,722,239 267,434,485] 248,768,095, +18,666,390 dition when harvested is | 
ARKANSAS. stated in the, September 
ges) CEES pe ts ine = 44598 returns as 78.9 for the 
ec *. if . 90, q 4 y 
COMM case eee 1,648,44 33,982'318| 24,156,417, +9.825,901 Whole United States, 
Oats .&....... 2,88,332 4,180,877, 2,219,822 -+1,961,055 against 90.7 at the same 
he Mee seeeees one ise , one Suan date last year, and 64.4 on 
TGBE..os sacs i s —314,047 whe . The lat- 
Total cereals} 2,080,203 39,140,112) 27,670,841, 411,469,271 Ree tS Ueiade 3 
GEORGIA. : 
Barle AS 549 6,053) 18,662/ Bret average yield per acre of 
Bueckwheat.. 319 3,527 402) 8 bushels and a total 
Corn svsise.. 2,582,316 29,961'422| 23,202,018 46,059,404 a wine eho ecm 
Oats ie iiis. <3 516,879 4,767,456| 5,548,742 —781,287 P 
Rye agitate: 1949 87,021 101,716 —14,695 on 26} million acres. Last 
Wheat. ...... 196,635 1,095,312} _ 3,159,771) | —2,063,459 ‘year the high condition, 
Total cereals) 3,317,645 35,321,791} 32,031,312), +3,190,479 on harvested, made the 
ALABAMA. 5 
Barley... .... 201 2,002 5,281 —3\279 average yield per acre 28°9 
Buckwheat.. 352 4,622 aad 363 PS bushels, or a he crop of 
Corina sekveix 2,127 548 30;073,036 451, : 3498: 738 million bushels on 25} 
Gate SEL fbb. 6 tree Bart 3y a} Serer million cred. * The’ new 
‘ See ee ee eens - « ’ 
Wheat. ...... 39,641 208,591/ _ 1,529,667] 1,321,066 crop us threshing out so 
a tal cereals; 2,514,763 33,533 954) 30,054,620) +-3,479,334 ‘that the ‘yield per acre is 
\. ENGLAND. eh acl expected to average 254 
Barley.«,ass ah 2! 7 871,872 884) «4.5 . $5 eh 33 Q 
Buckowep tt ia t 890'428 1,039,343 —148,915 bushels, or just one bushel 
OFIV So cles veie 158,701 6,126,046 6,308 _ 72,250,262 under the average of, the 
Oats bbe weber « 292.219 me emt _ £114,642 ya5¢ decade. With -some- 
Wheaticy, abv! amos ce (9891194 1,297,037} 937,913 thing over 23°million 
Total cereals) 580,297) 17,541,318 20,916,468) —3,375,150 acres in oats, the total 





besides being near a big and constant market. A 
letter to O. M. Barnes, Land Commissioner, Lan- 
sing, Mich., will tell you how to get the best of 
these farms on long time and easy terms. 





A Valuable New Wheat.— The Beardless Ful- 
caster wheat, offered by T. W. Wood & Sons, Rich- 
mond, Va., is a decided improvement over the 
original Bearded Fulcaster, in yield as well as in 
its milling qualities. Wherever it has been grown 
it is highly valued and has superseded other 
kinds. The fall catalogue of this firm, which will 
be mailed free to all applicants, gives full descrip- 
tion of this new wheat, as well as other matters of 
interest to farmers and gardeners. 





Chautauqua in the Army.—A new field of use- 
fulness has recently been opened up to the Chau- 
tauqua Circle, in the army posts of the country. 
A little military publication, “‘The Army Chap- 
lain,’’. placed eu of its columns at the disposal 
of the C. L. 8S. C., and it required only a few brief 
notes on the work of the society to bring to the Buf- 
falo office a host of inquiries from all over the 
western country. Many of the soldiers in the 

-regular army are bright young men who are capa- 
ble of making the C. L. 8S. C. an important factor 
in their education. 





Missouri Literary Exhibits.—The World’s Fair 
Literary Committee (Woman’s Work) make an 
urgent request for every lady writer of Missouri to 
send a characteristic specimen of her published 
work for the Literary Exhibit. Manuscript not 
accepted. Send books, magazines or newspapers 
‘containing articles, ee or skibtohy bonis. 
Work must be sent to the Secretary at.earliest pos- 
sible date; it will be displayéd first at the St. Louis 
Exposition and. subsequently be forwarded to 
Chicago. Inclose stamp for reply. Address: 
Aupe erie Secretary, 3132 Lafayette Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. : : 


A Quarter of a Million Organs. — At Brattle- 
boro, Vermont, there was recently celebrated an 
event’ which stands alone in the history of the 
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MATLERS OF BUSINESS. 


musical and industrial world. In the presence of 
the Governor and his staff, and of 500 workmen 


and their families, and many other distinguished | 


citizens, the Estey Organ Company commemorated 
the completion of the 250,000 organs made by this 
celebrated house. The joy of the occasion is only 
equalled by the surpassing excellence of the in- 
struments of music designed by Estey which have 
made happy, and continue to make happy, so 
many homes in this broad land. 





The Earth is Shrinking.—Sir Edwin Arnold in 
one of his recent letters says: “* This world we live 
in is becoming sadly monotonous as it shrinks 
year by year to smaller and smaller dimensions 
the under rapid movement provided by limited 
passenger trains and swift ocean steamships.” 

The New York Central, by the imtroduction of 
its Empire State Express, has perhaps to a greater 
degree than any other force on this continent, 
aided this shrinking process. It is now possible, 
by taking this fastest train in the world, to break- 
fast leisurely at your home or hotel in New York, 
and dine in Buffalo or Niagara Falls, almost 450 
miles away, at your usual hour. 





Roofing for Farm Buildings.—The special roof- 
ing made by the rhilip Carey Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, 


Ohio, is remarkably well adapted for the roofing | 
It is as durable as the best | 
It is not a | 


of farm buildings. 
shingles, while it costs much less. 





| 


cheap inferior grade of roofing put on the market | 


with the expectation of creating & demand on ac- 
count of its low cost, but is a high grade roofing 
throughout, and of the very finest quality of ma- 
terials. It ean be easily applied without previous 


experience, does not unfit the rain water for | 


drinking purposes, and is perfectly wind, water 
and fire proof. Those contemplating the use of 
roofing will benefit themselves by addressing the 
company for their catalogue, samples and special 
prices which they will be glad to furnish to read- 
ers of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 





Miss Fanny M. Johnson, known to the readers 
of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST as the author of 
several charming tales for boys and ‘girls con- 
tributed to its columns, 
Quarrel,” ‘“‘How Gertrude Learned to Love the 
Baby,” and “Christy and the White Dove,” died 
on August 27th, at the home of asister in Hinsdale, 
N. H., aged 47. Serial stories by Miss Johnson 


including ‘‘A Foolish | 


were published in the Youth’s Companion and | 
other periodicals for youth, giving hera national | 


reputation. For the last few years of her life she 
was literary editor of the New England Home- 
stead, published at Springfield, Mass. Miss John- 
son’s first contributions to the newspapers were 
made in early life, when she was employed in a 
mill at Holyoke, Mass., and as the result of inde- 
fatigable labor, her talent brought her to the 
front rank among New England’s women of letters. 





Managements of Eggs in Incubators.—R. G. 
Robinson, Co., Florida: Eggs should not be aired 
or turned after the nineteenth day. The ehick 
turns over completely in the shell at this period and 
thereshould be no jarring or changeof temperature 
which always oceurs when eggs are sprinkled. 
On the night of the nineteenth day at the time of 
turning, several eggs may be tested. If sufficient 
moisture has been given during incubation one- 
half of the egg will be opaque and the air cell great- 
ly enlarged. Eggs presenting such an appearance 
should not be sprinkled. In making the test, 
should the shell appear filled with the chick, in- 
sufficient ventilation and excessive moisture has 
been given during the three weeks» Eggs thus 
described usually contain chicks which have died 
on the seventeenth day. When the eggs begin to 
chip close the drawer and let it alone until the end 
of the twentieth day. This of course applies to hot 
water machines. Hot-air self-regulating incubators 
have a nursery directly under the hatching tray, 
to which the chicks may be transferred once a day 
while hatching, but they should never be removed 
from the machine until the hatch is over, as it 
lowers the temperature five degrees for every 
chick removed. 





May it Flourish.—I like the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST better than ever. Long may it flourish. 
It should have the support of every household in 
America, . H. LEEDEN, Ontario, Can. 





Fourteen Years Without a Break.—I have now 
taken the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 14 years 
without one break, and do not know how I could 
do without it. S. Q. PORTER, Guthrie Co., Ia. 





Firm, Sound, Reliable.—Every number of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST that is issued is firm, 
sound, and reliable, and I do not intend to miss a 
single number. 
D. M. HAVENS, Hampden Co., Mass. 
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SEND FOR 
CIRCULARS. 





SIZES FOR ONE, 


YANKEE SWIVEL PLO 


The Leading Wood-Beam Reversible Plow. 


W. 


TWO OR THREE HORSES. 


NOW OFFERED, with Foot-Latch, High Standard, Straight Cutter, Automatic Jointer, 
or Rolling Caster Coulter. 


BELCHER & TAYLOR AGRICULTURAL TOOL CO., &ox '20, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS, 








Many Old 
Worn-Out 


FARMS 


of climate and freedom from cyclones, — capetiee — mood society, chure 
rite to me and I will tell you how to get the best farms 
BNES, Land Commissioner, Lansing, Mick.” 


n Farms the best in the world, 


me; low rate of interest. ‘ oO. M. BA 


require so much fertilizing 

The rich, loamy soil'of Michigan F 
he rich, loamy soil 0 chigan Farms produces 

without this expense. The near markets, general healthfulness 


Wont Produce a Profit, 


es, etc., make Michi- 








THE BLIZZARD 
HORSE 


Ice Creeper. 


FRAMES (s sizes) FITTED BY 
ANY ONE To ANY SHOE. 


CALKS ONLY WEAR OuT,ANY 
ONE CAN PUTIN NEW CALKS. 


E, Fisher of Edgewater, N. J., writes: ‘‘The trouble 
and time lost to have my horse sharpened is all done 
away with now. Ido that myself in 2 minutes when 
I want to go out and thereisany ice. I put them on 
iike a pair of club skates. 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY. 


Sent by Express prepaid on receipt of price, $3.00 
persetof4, Extra Calks, 20c. per Set of 16. 

In ordering single sets send outline of frontand hind 

shoe. Circulars, testimonials and agent’s prices free. 


S.W KENT, MERIDEN, CONN. 








AGENTS WANTED ov saLany 


Patent Chemical Ink Erasing Peneil. Agents making 
$50 per week. Monroe Eraser Mf’g Co. x 177 LaCrosse, Wie 





Beardless Fulcaster 
Wheat. 


In this valuable New Wheat, we 
have a variety that surpasses the 
bearded Fulcaster in yield, 1s fully 
equal to itin its fine milling qualities, 
and has the additional great ad- 
vantage that it is a smooth head 
Wheat. Parties who have grown 
it the past two years are enthusiastic 
in its praise. Price, $2.00 per bus. 
6 bus. for $10.00. New grain bags 
included. 

Full particulars regarding this 
and other new and standard 
varieties of SEED WHEAT in our 
New Fall Catalogue, which will be 
mailed on application. 


T.W.Wood « Sons, 
=5| SEEDSMEN, = 
8 & 10 S. 14th St, Richmond, Va. 


Our GRASS SEED MIXTURES, specially prepare:| 
for different soils and situations, give the 
largest possible yield of hay or past- 
urage. Price on application. 











MONITOR INCUBATOR. 


How to obtain onefree. Twenty-three 
first premiumsinone year. Large book 
for stamp. A. F. Williams, Bristol, Ct 





BONE MEAL 226s Siais, Fin 


and Beef Scraps. Send now for price list. 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, York, Pa. 





CLAREMONT Land Association, sung” @3°'\.., 


Offers 600 choice farms; 3,000 handsome town lots on 
James River, with terms to suit purchasers. Free circular. 





G LEANINGS in 
BEE CULTURE. 


A Journal devoted to Illustrated, Semi-Monthly, 
Bees & Honey and Home #%1.00 Per Year. 
Interests, 36 pages 7x10, Free the rest of this year to new 
subscribers for 1893. 3 Late numbers for 10 cents. 

The A BC of Bee Culture, 400 pages, 7x10 and 300 fine 
engravings, 52d thousand out. In cloth and gilt, $1.25. Sam- 
es copy of GLEANINGS and 52-p. Ilustrated Catalogue of 

EE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, free on request. MEN- 


TION THIS PAPER. A. I. ROOT, Box A. Medina, O. 





MONTHS 
FREE! 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
FOR 1893. 


To every one not now on our list subscribing to 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST during September 
and October, we will send the October, November 
and December numbers of this year free, dating the 
subscription to January, 18%, thus giving jisteen 
months’ numbers for a year’s subscription. : 

Bear in mind this special offer is good only until 
Oct. 31, 1892, and is made to new subscribers only. 

Call the attention of your friends to our offer, and 
if ible induce them to subscribe. 

r agents will find this a great help in procur- 
ing new subscribers. Commence your Winter cam- 
paign now.. , 


American Agriculturist, 


52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Puzzles For Autumn - Evenings. 
I 

Here we are again. This time the puzzles are 
not so awfully hard, for we want the members of 
every family to take hold of them. , The prizes are 
liberal also. For the first best list of answers the 
prize will be a beautifully decorated parlor 
lamp; for the second best list of answers, a 
Freneh Achromatic telescope; third, a plush pho- 
tograph album; fourth, six plated nut-piekers and 
nut-cracker; fifth, Stanley’s Adventures in Africa. 

These prizes will be forwarded, prepaid, to those 
whosend the five Jest lists of answers, and only 
the five best, and in making the award the man- 
ner in which the lists are prepared is considered. 
If there are ties they are decided by the way in 
which the lists are prepared, the neatest having 
the preference. Answers must be mailed on or 
before the 20th of this month, to “‘ Puzzle Editor,” 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 52-54 Lafayette Place, 
New York. 


1.—BEHEADINGS. 
1. Behead a mark and leave a line, again and 
leave an atom. 
2. Behead a gem and 
leave common. 
3. Behead to wince and leave keen, again and 
leave skill. 


leave tenor, again and 


2.—WORD SQUARE. 

1.—One skilled in dialing; 2, in Spain and Portu- 
gal, any son of the King except the eldest; 3, evil 
Geniiin the Mohammeden mythology; 4, bodies of 
the people not in orders; 5, to denominate; 6, the 
foremost or aftermost plank in a strake; 7,a token 
used in Europe. 

3.—ABSENT VOWELS. 

Thnengrwmst whnrestsjst, Ndthsbrmtt, “ ngdsr- 
trst!” Ndthstrspngldbnnrntrmphshllwv, Rthind- 
fthfrndthhmftbhbrv. 

Supply the missing vowels and name the author. 

4.—NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

My 5, 2, 4, a bone in the human body found. 

My 3, 8, 1, 6, a fish that-in fresh waters abound. 

My 9,7, you’ll find is: an abbreviation, while my 
WHOLE is a pleasant recreation. 

5.—DELETIONS. 
Whole word. 
Why this, doth mean my last, you'll find, 
Be you and Webster of one mind. 
Decapitated. 
A species of fungus I am told. 
Or, ’tis wood when dead and old. 
Curtailed. 
Formed by slow process, this must be, 
If still with Webster you agree. 
Beheaded and Curtailed 
Used at one time in different senses 
Without regard to moods or tenses. 
; Total. 
If you have total don’t give in 
Until the answer you can win. 
> Ff 

Estimating the Value of Commerical Fertiliz- 
ers.—J. H. Bacon, Richland Co., Illinois: The value 
of a ton.of fertilizer may be found from the chemi- 
cal analysis placed on the bag or package by the 
manufacturer, by multiplying the per cent. of each 
useful ingredient by twenty times the per cent. 
stated. The present retail yalues are about eight 
cents per pound for both soluble and revertéd 
phosphoric acid, three cents for insoluble phos- 
phorie acid, eighteen cents for ammonia and_sjx 
cents for potassium oxide. If in doubt as to thé cor- 
rectness of the analysis given, send a liberal sam- 
ple, securely wrapped, to the State fertilizer con- 
trol which is usually connected with the State ex- 
periment station. 








Sweet Potatoes and Onions.— Joseph P. Peas, 
Weber Co., Utah: The conditions required for 
keeping sweet potatoes and onions over winter 
are almost direetly opposite. Sweet potatoes, in 
the North, must be stored in a warm and very dry 
place, while onions require one that is very cool 
and dry, although considerable moisture will not 
injure the bulbs if the temperature is low enough 
to prevent decay. To preserve sweet potatoes, 
pack them in barrels when thoroughly mature in 
autumn, disearding all bruised and immature 


tubers, avd, when the barrels are full, pour in 
kiln-dried sand until all’interstices are filled, 
shaking the bartels a little as the sand is being 
introduced. Then store in avery dry, warm cellar, 
or room, where a fire can be built during severe 
freezing weather, or when there is danger of the 
potatoes becoming damp curing Tong rains, and | 
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airing to get rid of the moisture will be needed. 
Very dry chaff, or cut straw, may be used in place 
of sand, but in this case it will be necessary to 
introduce the packing material as the tubers are 
put into the barrels. Onions may be stored in 
almost any outbuilding, or in a dry, cool cellar 
between layers of straw or chaff, the top layer 
being covered with straw four to six inehes deep, 
and if left undisturbed until they thaw out in 
spring, the bulbs will not be injured by even very 
severe freezing. If wanted for use or market 
during the winter months, then it is better to 
store in open barrels, or small bins, and where the 
temperature will not vary much from the freezing 


point. 
= SRS BRI ae 
A Great Help in my Home.—Although I am not 
a practical farmer. the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
is « great help in my home, and I cannot get along 
without its monthly visits. 
REV. G. A. SEATON, Galitan Co., Mont. 





DO YOU KNOW 
THAT TEE PERFECTION 


7FLOUR BINSIEVE 


Combines Sack or Barrel. 
Sifter, Pan and Scoop. 
Preserves flour from mould 
and mustiness. 

Keeps out dust, vermin, etc, 
YOU OUGHT TO HAVE ONE 
Ask our agent or yourdealer 
for them, if they cannot 

supply you, write to us. 
Pri 25 pounds, $2.50 
hold &) pounds, $3.00 
to hold } 190 pounds, $4.00 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


SHERMAN & BUTLER. 
26-28 W. Lake St. B 143 
CHICAGO, ILL. 









PE RFECTION 
FLOUR BIN 
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“A” Grade $46. 






R Have You Seen Our New 
Catalogue for 1892 ? 


It contains more valuable in-| 7c 

formation to the page than any , wi, 

catalogue you ever saw. We Lf \\ 
can’t begin to tell you about it 
© 9dVe___in this small space. Send your 
ALLIANCE. GRANGE. name and P. O. address and 
LEAGU get one free. You will be sur- 
2 prised and pleased at what you 
We’re Headquarters 
for everything on Wheels: 


we 
° a>) BUGGIES, WAGONS, 
—] SURRIES, ROADCARTS 


HARNESS, SADDLES. 
SALESROOMS’ AND FACTORY : 


Sycamore and Canal Sts., A” 


ALLIANCE CARRIAGE CoO., CINCINN 












eA 
454, 

“A” Grade $40. 
pate PATRONS. 


= 7, 















Grade 872.50 
ATI, OHIO. 








The Improved 
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Monarch Incubator, 


Was awarded TWO first premium 

at Madison Square Garden, Feb. 
oth 1892. first of $25. in gold for 
the best hatch, firstof $25. in gold 
for the best machine in operat on 
at the show, all the leading ma- 
chines competing, More than 
1800 ducks, chicks and turkeys 
fromone machinein seven weeks. 
Price reduced. Thousands in 
successful operation in U.S.. Can- 
ada and Europe. Satisfaction uni- 
versal. Over 30first premiums. 


Send for Circulars, JAMES RANKIN, So. Easton, Mass. 


Canada Unleached Hard Wood 
ASHES! 


BEST GRADES! LOWEST PRICES! 

We fully guarantee the strength and purity of our 
Ashes. Price, sample, pamphiet and other information 
sent on application. 

UNROE, DeFOREST & CO., 
Successors to Munroe, Judson & Stroup 
32 Arcade Block, 


A HOME 


water a 
there are attracting the attention 
Worlds. Write the 

INTERNATIONAL LAND COMPANY, 
Guaranty Loan Building, Minneapolis. Their farms are 
sold on easy and moderate terms of payment. If needed, 
they will assist. you. 
























Oswego, N. Y. 





1S WAITING FOR YOU IN 
the Great Wheat State of Min- 
nesota, that never yet had a 
crop failure. Plenty of wood, 
nd work. The farms 
of the Old and New 









A Choice Gift *." "°° "°° 
A Grand Famiiy Educator -. 
A Library in ltseif *." *." *. 
The Standard Authority ~-.- 







NEW FROM CUVER TO COVER. 
Fully Abreast of the Times. 


Successor of the — 





SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


GET THE BEST. 
for Sree paraphiet conteluing specie 
2" 
PARTICULARS. 4 


Do 
Send for free 
pages and FUL 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 
Springfield, Mass., U. 8. A. 

















If you want to buy a strictly first- 
class outfit at low figures, address 
The w.c. LEFFELCO. 
Greenmount Av.SPRINGFIELD,O, 





CARDS 2a See 
¥ ‘ards. Finest ik ever for 
stamp. NATIONAL CABD CO. Box 25, 5vlv, UHIO, 
—_ - a 





5 T.B. TERRY beats the world 
raising Potatoes, One element of 
his success is ia handling them in 
bushel boxes, These boxes are 
used also for other crops, such 
as cucumbers, tomatoes, melons, 
&c. We make them in 3 styles, 
atl0c.andup. Send for pamphlet 
—Handling Farm Produce— 

Le} given free to those who mention 
this paper. If interested. ask also for our Catalogue of 
Bee Supplies, and a sample copy of Gleanings in Bee 
Culture. A. I. ROOT, i30x A, Medina, Ohio. 





U. S. S, SCALES. 


If you want Iron Lever 
Portable Wagon 


or Stock SCALES 


Write for our prices. You can save from 30 to 50per cent. 


; . by ordering direct from us. 
BINGHAMTON 


BICYCLE SULKIES. 


CAMPBELL & CO., 
33 Page St., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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The True Purposes of Experiment Farms. 
— 

There is now an experiment station in every 
State and in nearly every territory in the United 
States and Canada, yet Director,H. P. Armsby says 
in the forthcoming annual Report of the Pennsy!- 
vania station, that much misconception still exists 
of the true purposes of an agricultural experiment 
station, and particularly of the experiment farm. 
The public is learning to look to the laboratories 
of the stations for scientific investigation into 
such agricultural problems as cannot be solved by 
the farmer himself. As regards the farm, how- 
ever, the idea still more or less distinetly prevails 
that it should be what is often ealled a model 
farm, where can be seen the best variety of farm 
crops, the most approved methods, the largest 
crops, the finest buildings, the best stock of all 
breeds, and not the needed experiments which 
cost the farmer so much to try. 

Another conception of the experiment farm is 

‘that of a farm condueted according to the most 
approved scientific methods and having for its 
object the securing of an exceptionally large pro- 
fit. Both these ideas are of value, and a farm con- 
ducted upon either plan would be, te a certain 
extent, an experiment in itself, but both are 
foreign to the idea of am experiment station, be- 
eause they preclude other kinds of experiments 
of much greater impertanee. A model farm would 
involve a large first. cost for buildings, stoek and 
appliances, and large subsequent expenditures in 
money and labor for its proper maintenance. As 
a result, it would be able to show farmers very 
little which they could not learn from the many 
estates maintained from private funds and very 
little whieh would be of much practical value to 
the man of limited means, while no funds would 
be left for any experiments. The eonception of a 
farm conducted for profit seems at first glance 
very practical, but in reality it is not so. The re- 
sults obtained on such a farm could, in the nature 
of things, have only a local and limited applica- 
tion. If they were of value forthe grain farmer, 
they would be of little use to the stockman or 
dairymar. 

An experiment station is chiefly concerned with 
the seientific principles rather than the art or 
business of farming; that is, it aims to ascertain 
and report to the farmer fundamental facts and 
laws upon which he can safely base his opera- 
tions.: For example, « station would be doing the 
farmers of a State in general much greater service, 
by showing them that they can secure forty per 
cent. more stock food from an acre of corn, by a 
slightly greater expenditure for seed, than it 





would by showing to the few who cou.d visit it a 
model farm, or by the publication of an excep- 
tionally favorable balance sheet. In accordance 
with this idea, the station farm, like every other 
department of the station, is regarded primarily 
as a part of the equipment for experimental pur- 
poses. The farm is looked upon as an out-door 
laboratory, and there is no reason why it should 
be either a show place or a source of profit, than 
there is why the chemical laboratory should con- 
tain all forms of chemical apparatus in a high 
state of polish, or should be conducted upon the 
basis of a commercial laboratory, run for profit. 


This view controls all the farm operations. Fields 
are to a considerable extent cut up into small 
plots, each of which is handled separately. Crops 


and varieties which are believed to be unprofita- 
ble, or not adapted to the locality, are grown for 
the purpose of definitely ascertaining and demon- 
strating their profitableness or unprofitableness. 
Some plats are not manured for years, and others 
during the same period receive only a partial or 
one-sided manuring. Much time and labor are 
expended on feeding experiments, in which the 
animals make no gain whatever, and are not ex- 
pected to. Dairy stock are selected and bred with 
the sole purpose of giving a herd of good dairy 
cows, Which will be available for experiments on 
milk and butter production. 

While experiments in breeding, and the com- 
parison of breeds would be of much interest to a 
comparatively limited number of breeders, the 
maintaining of even respectable herds of all 
breeds of dairy cattle, for example (and one breed 
has as much right to be represented as another), 
would be a very expensive undertaking, calling 
for the service.of one or more experts for each 
breed. Even if this could be done by neglecting 
all other lines of work, it is questionable whether 
a comparison of breeds, under alnjiost identical 
conditions, can give any comprehensive idea of 
the relative value of these breeds. By dropping 
the question of breeds and breeding entirely, and 
devoting attention to feeding and dairy problems 
the station occupies at much less expense, a weld 
which neither the farmer nor the average breeder 
has time, means or training to cultivate, and may 
hope to obtain results applicable to all breeds, 
and of value to all who feed live-stock. In short 
while the aim is to conduct some general farming 
earried on by approved methods, and to have the 
best toals and appliances, the farm is neither a 
show place nor a money making institution, but.an 
integral part of the organization of an experiment 
station, devoted primarily to experiment work, 
and where all other features are subordinated to 
this aim. - This fact should be understood, , 
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, A\ DEDERICKS 
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BALES* ARE ADOPTED ey ALL GOVERNMENT WAR DEPARTMENTS 


DEDERICKS PRESS WINSALL TEST PRIZ 











@ Guarantees to run Saeed and do better work than any other F4 the world. No 





a trial with anv other machine. Warranted for five 





rubbin; 






years, 


4 
, and money refunded ir, a a, satisfactory. Fits any tub. Saves time, money and 





clothes. Just the machine for ladies who are not very strong. Thousands of ladies who used 
to hire their washing done now save that expense by using the “BUSY BEE” WASHER, 
Save your strength, health, time, clothes and money by investing only ®2 in this on ae 
Don’t keep the Washer unless it suits you. We are responsible and mean pits at 
wesay. Weinvite you to investigate thoroughly before risking a cent. We will $100 
anvone who will prove that we ever refused to refund the full amount to adissatisfied purcheow. 


AGE TS WANTE in every county. Exclusive territory. Many of our agents 
essful. 


ke a to $200 a month. Lady-agents aré very suc- 

ane and their wives mak to $400 during winter. One farmerin Missouri 

sold 600. $6. Sample (full size) ra md desiring an agency, only $2. ‘Also celebrated 
PENN WRINGE RS and other useful household articles at lowest wholesale price. We refer 
toour P. M.. Mayor, Agt. Am. Ex. Co., oreditorof this naper. Write for catalogue and terms 


ito agents. Address LAKE ERIE MFG. CO., 200 Eart (3th St., ERIE, PA. 
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ENGINES UPRIGHT & HORIZONTA(, 
Stationary, Portable an. 
Semi-Portable. 

From 3 HORSE POWER upward, 


—aNb— 


BOILERS 


Specially adapted and unexcelled for 
GENERAL FARM WORK 
affording Best Power for Least Money. 
Over4.,500 in Successful Use. 


Get our Free Pamphlet and let 
ns bid on your wants. Address 


JAMES LEFFEL «& 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, or llo Uibertyee: 
All Kinds, Water, Gas, Oil, 


WEL MACH'Y seins, te ox, 0 


Wind and Steam: Heating Boilers, &c. Will 
pay you to send 25e. for Encyclopedia, 

1500 Engravings. Lo American Well Works, Aurora, I itt 

also, Chicago, Ill; Dallas, Tex.; Sydney, N. S. W. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given. All makes half-price. 
ree any wherefor examination. Exchan ring 
aati Monthly payments. 52-page cat. 
TYPEWRITER is Broadway, New York. 
HEADQUARTERS, { 186 Monroe St., Chicago. 


Columbian Souvenir Spoon. 


Price 75 cents, postpaid, or with the 
American Agriculturist one year, 
$1.75. 


Given for 2 Subscriptions at the club rate of 
#1.00 per year. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGN 


Honoring both the 
discoverer of 
America, 


CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS, 


—AND— 


“OUR COUNTRY.’ 


In Sentiment it i 
Patriotic, and _ the 
Design and its Exe- 
cution are Works of 
Art. 

The popularity of 
Souvenir Spoons and the 
appropriateness of the 
subject, places this spoon 
foremost among the sou- 
venirs of this anniver- 
sary year. It is a fitting 
tribute and memorial to 
the memory of the bold 
mariner, America’s 
Discoverer. 

The name of Colum- 
bus all men honor for 
his gift to. the world 
the American con- 
tinent. 

Our National Em- 
blems are fittingly 
engraven together in the 
same metal. The likeness 
of Columbus is taken from 
the famous painting that 
was accepted as an 
authentic portrait by the 
Spanish Government. 
This spoon is a beautiful 
specimen of the de- 
signer’s and engraver’s 
art, unexcelled in style 
and finish by the most 
costly spoons. 

The illustration does 
not do justice to the 
excellent finish and 
design of the spoon which 
is triple. plate, oxidized; 
struck on sterling dies 
and pattern, and in 
weight, finish and appear- 
ance cannot be told from 
solid silver by even an 
expert. Guaranteed to 
wear 1 years in every d 
day use. Price 75 cents, postpaid, or with the American 
Agriculturist one year, only $1.75, postpaid. 











N.Y. City. 
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Bric Description. of Leading Rural Books. 


Selected from our catalogue of six hundred works on Rural Affairs, etc. This new catalogue of 116 pages, illustrated, © 
and containing a full description of.all our books mailed free on application. 
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The following Books ‘published by us, covering the whole range of Farm Life, are recognized as the STANDARD 
WORKS on the subjects of which they treat, and will be found indispensable to every progressive farmer. Sent postpaid 


to all parts of the World. for the advertised price. 





Allen’s New American Farm Book. Henderson’s Practical Floriculture. The Propagation of Plants. 
The very best work on the subject. By Richard L. By Peter Henderson. A guide to the successful propaza- By Andrew 8S: Fuller. Describin 
Allen. Revised and greatly enlarged by Lewis F. Allen. tion and eultivation of florists’ plants. Beautifully bybridising and. crossing. iausetes Cea tee it 
Cloth, mo. TWMhustraied.. . 2. tA AEG. 2.50 illustrated. New and enlarged edition. Cloth. 12 no, .1.5¢ 
Henderson’s Gardening for Profit. Barry’s Fruit Garden. oper este and <rserd ‘ib 
ST eA ee, "4 -atise coutainiug anthentie informa’ 
By Peter Henderson, ae sta (lard work on Market By p Barry. Astandardwork on fruit and fralt trees. By Mant: ites, M. D., M.S. Ul 
and Family Gardening. Cloth, i2.n0................... 2 New edition revised “pte date. Exdispensable fo all fr nit Be = ion said ches eis I res eo 
Harris’s Talks on Manures. growers. @ilustrated. Cloth, 12 no.......-....6+- Profi 
By Joseph Harris, M. S., author of “Walks aud Talks on Husmann’s American Grape- Growing rofits in Poultry. ’ 
the Farm,” including a chapter by Sir John B. Lawes, and Wine Making. Useful and Ornamental Breeds and one oer Man-@@, 
of Rothamsted, England: Cloths2mo... ...¢....2..1. : ae : “apes agement. Illustrated. Cioth, 12mo.. + eeegeees lO 
‘ - ‘ By George Husmann of California. A recognized 
Johnson’s How Crops Grow authority on the subject. Tlustrated. Clo h, 12.n0..1.50Quinby’s New ive dtesolies 


A Treatise on the Chemical Composition, Structure, 4 Fuller’s Grape Culturist. The Eyer ies sa ul “Keeping Txnlained. eta hee 
1 


f Agricultural Plants. By Prof. Reannyet W. Johnson. ¢ - 
Tllustrated. Cloth, 12mo......... fee Wek 2.0) Hiustrated. Cloth, i2:no. see teens sees +2 00 FAS A, A. LAME. Landscape ae Illustrated. ee 
2mo Ja eneie sig ceed bee e's ald whe caeOen 


Waring’s Draining for Profit oud Health. Allen’s American Cattle. K i One C 
The directions are plain, and easily followed, and land Teir Hi-tory, Breeding, and Nam pena er ch By Lewis coping. \7ne Vow. 
drainage may be greatly improved, even to the banish. .¥. Allen.! IMustrated. Cloth, 12mo.. +++++2,0 A collection of Prize Es:ays apm the management of; 
ment of fever and ague, typhoid anc malarions we + ; Stewart’s Shepherd’s M 1. a single Milch Cow. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo.. - 1.00 
By Geo. E. Waring, Jr. Hlustrated. Cloth, Iino... 4 pherd’s Manua R Pl a Outbuildi 

gy 2 It is so plain that one who has never fork’ sheep, may #arn ans an utbuilaings. 

Stewart’s Irrigation for the Fi arm, uiaken learn from its pages how to peal a floe wacenmenaity: Full of Ideas, Hints, Suggestions and’ Plans for the Con- 
and Orchard. By Henry Stewart. TMlustrated.. ....1.50 struction of Rotns. and Oat ‘Mdings. “Mustrated. 
Farmers can readily apprec iate se: lo ite which rpsiult Harris on the Pig. Cloth, 12mo. vee eee 150 

7 J > ay te F’ 
SO saben, pa pokag § ds rahe ) : igs vy oS 50 Equally valuable to the farmer who keeps but few pigs, Law’s Veterinary ‘Adviser. 
and to the breeder on an extensive — T a A Guide to the Prevention and Treatment of Disease 

Mushrooms, How to Grow Theta. Harris. [lustrated. Cloth, 12mo. ‘ 150 in Domentie aulegs. RY, rof. Jas. Law. Cloth 
The most practical work on the subject and the only The Dogs of Great Britatn: a and ata igeethes'> « VORG 
book on growing Mushrooms publi-hed in America. By Other Countrie 4 
Wm. Fatconer. Tlustrated. Cloth..............4. 1,50 : nO8. r 

i 3 Breeding, Training and Management, in Health and. By Elliott W. Stewart. The laws of Animal growth, 

Truck Farming at the South. Disease, By “Stonehenge.” Hlustrated. Cloth, 12mo. .2.00 etna sasha to Heat’ and FReeiES, Suet 
Essential to any one who contemplates entering this f. > rw 
promising field off Agricniture. By A. vert sang tie proces to Horse-Keepers. Fuller’s;Small Fruit Culturist. 

Georgia. Ilustratec Moth, 12.00.......++e+++e+42---1.50 A Complete Manual for Horsemen. By William Her- py andrew S. Fuller. The book covers the whole 
_ bert (Frank Forester). Ilustrated. Cloth, 12mo-...1-75 ‘ground of small fruits. Mlustrated. Cloth, 12mo....,1.50 


Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. : j , 
By George H. Dadd, M.D. The necessary information.~ Sander’s Horse Breeding. The Cider Maker’s Handbook. 


for preserving the health and curing the diseases of The principles of Heredity applied to the business ef A complete guide for making and keeping pure cider. 
Chota, 1BMN0;5 5 .s ..0:. 200 1.50 breeding animals. By J. H. Sanders. Cloth, 12mo. .2.00 By J..M. Trowbridge. Tlustrated. Cloth, 12mo... . 1.00 


Crown, 8Vvo.. 


Stewart’s Feeding Aiitebate. 


oxen, cows, sheep and swine. 


HOW TO.GET THEM FREE. 


To Canvassers and Subscribers procuring subscriptions to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST at the club rate of $1 each, we will send any of the books described 
on the following terms: FOR TWO NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS we will send any book, postpaid, the retail price of which is $1. FOR THREE NEW 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS any book, postpaid, the retail price of which is $150. FOR FOUR NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS we will send two dollars’ 


worth of books, and on the same basis for large clubs, allowing 50 cents’ worth of books ‘for each new yearly subscriber. procured. ANY BOOKS IN OUR COM- 


PLETE CATALOGE WILL BE SENT ON THE SAME TERMS. 


The above offer is open to all Foreign Subscribers, by adding 36 cents, or 1s. 6d., to the price of each subscription ‘to pay the postage 
on the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year. 








Purchaser of any ONE or MORE of the above books: By adding $1 to the price of books, amounting to not less 
than $1, we will furnish the American Agriculturist one year, postpaid, to all parts of the WORLD. 
New Edition of Illustrated Rural Book Catalogue, containing 116 pages, and fully describing upwards of 600 valuable works on Agriculture,, 


SENT. FREE. Horticulture, Architecture, Horses, Cattle Ganie, ete. 
Address 


odo ORANGE JUDD CO:, 52°& 54° Lafayetté Plates New “York. : 


> ; > Sai iis 
College. Tinstrated Fthoi h, ; 2 NO... bas Atanas * 00 By A. 8S. Fniler. Best work on the culture of the hardy PR 
° . - grapes, Illustrated. Cloth, lmao. ....... - 1.50 Loua’ eaeaenaiiieaiaal Gardening Pa ‘Ainort 
Johnson’s How Crops Feed. 
A Treatise on the Atmosphere, the Soil and the Nutrition The Dairyman’ s Manual. cans. % 
¥ se e S Te a § 
rr p : By Henry Stewart. A —— and eer al work. Beautifying Homes, Rural Districts and Cemeteries. By 
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STANDARD RURAL. BOOKS: 


IT WILL PAY every man, young or old, to provide himself with good books, even if economy has to be practiced in other directions to 


enable him to do this. 


SENT FREE NewEdition of Illustrated Rural Book Catalogue, ¢ eenaine 116 pazes, and fully describing upwards of 600 valuable works on Agriculture, 


« Horticulture, Architecture, Horses, Cattle, Game etc 


Henderson’s Gardening for Pleasure. 


New Edition, rewritten and greatly enlarge’l. A guide to the amateur 
in the fruit, vegetable, and flower garden. With full descriptions for 
‘ the greenhouse, conservatory and winduw garden. It meets the 
wants of all classes, in pape city, and village who keep a garden 
for their own enjoyment rather than for the sale of products. By 
Peter Henderson. Finely Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo..................2. 2.00 


Celery Growing and Marketinz a Success. 


With a portrait of the author; als» illustrated with thirteen plates 
showing new tools and appliinces in celery eulture and _ eare of 
the crop. By Homer L. Stewart, Tecumseh, Mich. 134 pages. Cloth, 
RIBS «0s Stan «Se NTRS ioe bbe = apd on <p TN CSN RP RERERE Spd, -KenM om cceape 1.09 


Trees and Tree Planting. 


By Gen. James S. Brisbin, U.S. A. Each family of trees is carefully 
described by the author, and the relative values of the several varie- 
ties of each are specified. Cloth, 12mo0........ 2.00. ..c bees cece eee 1.50 


How to Make the Garden Pay. 


By T. G. Greiner, one of the most experienced and skillful hortienltu- 
rists in the country. About one-half of the volume is devoted to 
cultural directions of the various garden crops; how to grow them 
most easily and profitably, and descriptions of the leading varieties, 
accompanied by many illustration t..............0.-.6- ce see ceeeees 2.00 


Agriculture —In som? of Its Relations With C12mistry. 


By F. H. Storer, S. B., A. M. The work is comprehensive in scope and 
exhaustive in its treatment of a great variety of subjects. Professor 
Storer discusses agriculture in all those important relations into 
which chemistry enters in any degree—the general relations of soil 
and air, the atmosphere as a source of plant food, the relations of 
water to the soil, movements of water in the soil, tillage, implements 
and operations of tillage. Two large 8vo. vols............ 66 wee eees 5.00 


Gardening for Young and Old. 


By Joseph Harris. A work intended to interest farmers’ boys in farm 
gardening. which means a better and more profitable form of agri- 
culture. The teachings are given in the familiar manner so Ww vell 
known in the author's “Walks and Talks on the Farm.” Illustrated. 
CNR EEC CC Cesk hace sh GG kG SAeahenh, | pa kab cakcseb acess coker 1.25 


How the Farm Pays. 


The experience of 4) years of successful Farming and Gardening. By 
Wm. Crozier and Peter Henderson. Cloth, 12mo ... ... ... ... .... 2.50 


Quina’s Money in the Garden. 


By P. T. Quinn. The autho: gives in a plain, practical style, inst sNaCe 
tions on three distinct, althon ih closely connected. branche: of 

dening—the kitchen garden, market garden, and field eulture fro a 
successful practical “experience for a term of years. Ill tstrate | 
PN MES wacire te sete Sob. Veen es ced ee dees ++ 00 Shows ckbaweebowsees ab 1.35) 


Roe’s Play and Profit in My Garden. 


The author takes us to his garden on the rocky hillsides in t':: vicin- 
ity of West Point, and shows us how out of it, after four yeurs’ expe- 
rience, he evoked a profit of $1,000, and this while carry ng on 
pastoral and literary labor. It is very rare that so mic. literary 
taste and skill are mated to so much agricultural experience and 
00d SONGS, CRIA, FRM. 65:5 35 epee snp bes sya iissbe~-0cece. 00, 0be ace. ect 1.50 


Quince Culture. 


By W. W. Meech. An illustrated handbook for the propagation and 
ce utivation of the quince, with descriptions of varieties, insect ene- 
mies, diseases and their remedies. Cloth, 12mo ....... .... -. .....1. 


Quinn’s Pear Culture for Profit. 


Teaching how to raise pears intelligently, and with the best results ; 
how to find out the character of the soil; the best methods of prepar- 
ing it; the best varieties to select under existing conditions; the best 
mode of planting, pruning, fertilizing, grafting, aud usilizing the 
grotunl before the trees come into bearing, and finally of gathering 
and picking for market. Illustrated. By P. T. Quinn, practical hor- 
ticenlturist. “Cloth, RING Sb Sa ee Rss Pe oo ES ewes in, a a chee Toe ee 1.00 


The Dairyman’s Manual. 


By Henry Stewart, author of “The Shepherd’s Manual,” “Irrigation,” 
ete. A useful and practical work by a writer who is well known as 
thoroughly familiar with the subject of which he write;. ao 
Pe Serr rT eee ia ek oe Se ee ee 


Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. 


A complete work on all Diseases of Cattle, Sheep, and Swine, inelad- 
ing every Disease peculiar to America, and embracing all the latest 
information on the Cattle Plague:and Trichina; containing also a 
Guide to Sym om a Table of Weights “4 Me:isures, and a list of 
Valuable Medicines. By George H. Dadd, V. S., twenty-five yeurs a 
leading Veterinary Surgeon in England and the Unitet States, an‘ 
author of the “American Reformed Horse Book.” — Illustra! er l 
COUT Vi 8 SE eT T ES. SPF CBR SEES NS Oe 25) 


Cattle Breeding. 


By Wm. Warfield. This work is by common consent the mo03! valu- 
able and preéminently practical treatise on ecattle-b-eeling ever 
published in America, being the actual experience and observance of 
B praceeems man: CHOGM) TRIO. FF. sick s. his. 5k ksive ce ebie is sec ited ches 290 
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Cattle and their Diseases. 


By A. J. Murray, M.R.C. V.S. Breeding and Management of Cattle: 
This is one of the very few works devoted exclusively to cattle dis- 
eases, and will be particularly valuable to cattlemen, for that reason. 
It is written in plain, simple language, easily understood by any farm- 
er, while itis learned and technical enough to satisfy any veterinary 
SULBHOM. CME, PORNO. cen’ «3s beste oes vd sabe aay «a9 db) abd y ABR eo nee's oe 2.00 


Strawberry Culturist. 


By Andrew 8. Fuller. Containing the history, sexuality, field and 
garden culture of strawberries; forcing or pot culture ; how to grow 
from seed; hybridizing, and all information necessary to enable 
every body’ to raise their own strawberries, together with a descrip- 
tion ot new varieties and a list of the best of the old sorts. Fully 
hilustyvated.. Flexible cloth, 12na0s;. 0.0. 00d esses edie sos ccbue cs dous'ses 25 


Florida Fruits and How to Raise Them. 


Revised and enlarged edition. A practical treatise on the cultivation, 
management and marketing of all fruits adapted to the semi-tropical 
regions of the United States, with chapters on evaporating, and how 
to use Florida fruits. By Helen Harcourt, 12mo....................1. 25 


Orange Culture. 


In Florida, Louisiana and Califorina. A complete treatise on orange 
growing, including the lemon and lime; also the insects damaging to 
the orange tree and the remedies to be applied; diseases to which the 
orange tree and fruit are liable, and their remedies ; gathering, pack- 
ing and shipping the orange; crops that may be ‘grown among the 
orange trees; oils, perfumes, extracts, ete., from the citrus. By apf 
Moore, D. D. Cloth, WD f= Banay delyis on | fe Gane cde 600 Bein 66.0 ce iy hs Recta 


American Fruit Culturist. 


Containing practical directions for the propagation and culture of all 
fruits ad: upted to the United States. In the present (nineteenth) edi- 
tion of the American Fruit Culturist, a general revision of the work is 
made throughout, and among the added portions are descriptions of 
the newer strawberries, raspberries, peaches and grapes. By John J. 
PEASURRIAG. | MNO, RUIN 69 6:5 5 5.05.06 010.04 00100, <:00 0 ng se «516s +0 pcan Seales Gee 2.00 


Fruits and Fruit Trees of Am:rica. 


On their culture, propagation and management. With descriptions 
of the finest varieties, native and foreign, “cultiv ated in this country. 

By A.J. Downing. Second revision and corrections, with large addi- 
tions. It contains the names and synonyms of over 10,000 varieties. 
By Charle’ Downing. Over1 otek pre with Asian hundred meg Pr 
engravings, including supplements.. é 


California Fruits and How to Grow. Them. 


A manual of methods which have yielded greatest success, with lists 
of varieties best adapted to the different districts of the Ptare: oy 
Te Ae as PACINO. TOPOEEA, OV Os. 200.2. cc cans smesgnss henedee. trade cane 3.00 


Vicx’s Home Floriculture. 


By Eb2n E. Rexford; on the treatment of flowering and other orna- 
m‘ntal plants in the house and garden. Mr. Rexford gives the result 
of his own wide and personal experience as a florist and amateur, 
Ce 1d every page of the whole work indicates the thorough pra ‘tical 

enwacter of all his instructions. Any beginner in plant culture who 
his been puzzled or unsuccessful in the treatment of any case, will be 
sure to be relieved from his trouble by wennnreice these clear and 


instructive PAGES. 12MO........ re reeererereee ceeceee cee receeeee tee 1.50 


The Rose—lts Cultivation, Varieties, etc. 


Directions for Cultivation—for Planting, Pruning, Propagation, the 
treatment of Diseases and [nseet Enemies—particularly valuable ‘for 
its classification. Alphabetical and descriptive list of nine cena 
and fifty-six varieties. By H. B. Ellwanger. Cloth, 16vo............ 


The Soil of the Farm. 


A Handbook of the processe3 includedin the management and culti- 
vation of the soil. y John Scott and J. C. Morton. Cloth, 12mo...1.00 


Waring’s Elements of Azriculture. 
A book for young farmers. Contents: The Plant, the Soil, Manures, 
Mechanical Cultivation, Analysis. By Geo. E. Waring, Jr. Cloth, 


SEIS os eebiue cio 2 0 a0 0-0 pa's 0-0 0 0-i pe mgt bgwyapbewed 4+ vahedeses be 445695 SED ee oF 1.00 
Plant Life on the Farm. 


A Sketch of the Physiology or Life History of Plants; of the way in 
which they exist, and how they in turn react upon other living 
beings, and upon natural forces. By M. T. Masters, M. D., F.C. S..1.00 


Manual of Agriculture. + 
For the School, the Farm, and the Fireside. By Geo. B. Emerson and 
Charles L. Flint. A New Edition, revised by Dr. Charles A. Goessman, 
Professor of age oe seal Massachusetts Agricultural College. pts, 


SOIR, «cise + Evade ARAM 004 2000.00.09 160 Gao Ob 00009 90 200 <c00 a5 Caen ae © cece ce del 


Hirris’s Insects Injurious to Vezetation. 


By the late Thaddeus William Harris, M. D. Octavo, 640 pages. 
Enlarged and improved with additions from the author’s manuscripts 
and original notes. Illustrated by engravings drawn from ‘Nature 
under the supervision of Prof. Agassiz, edited by Charles L. Flint, 
late Secretary of the Massac husetts State Board of Agriculture. The 
work is fully illustrated. with two hundred and seventy-eight fine 
woodeuts and eight#beautiful steel plates, full page size, po getery 4 
ninety-five figures. Cloth, plain, $4.00; Colored....,.+... pores 6.50 
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Batty’s Practical Taxidermy and Home Decoration. 


By Joseph H. Batty, taxidermist for the government surveys 
and many colleges and. museums in the United States. An 
entirely new and complete as well as authentic work on taxid- 
ermy—giving in detail full directions for collecting and mount- 
ing animals, birds, reptiles, fish, insects, and general objects 
of natural history. 125 illustrations. Cloth, 12mo......+..... 1.50 


Stewart’s Irrigation for the Farm, Garden and Orchard, 


New and Enlarged Edition. This work is offered to those 
Ameriean Farmers, and other cultivators of the soil, who from 
painful expérience can readily appreciate the losses_which re- 
sult from the scarcity of water at critical periods. By Henry 
Stewart. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 12mo..............4 stiee1.5 


Johnson’s How Crops Grow. 


New Edition, entirely rewritten. A Treatise on the Chem- 
ical Cemposition, Structure, and Life of the Plant. This 
book is a guide to the knowledge of agricultural plants, 
their composition, their structure, and modes of development 
and growth; of the complex organization of plants, and the'use 
of the parts; the germination of seeds, and the food of plants 
obtained both from the air and the soil. The book is an invalu- 
able one to all real students of agriculture. With numerous 
illustrations and tables of analyses, By Prof. Samuel W.John- 
son, of Yale College. Cloth, 12mo..... Leia ss Chae e aad ov ieee 2.00 


Johnson’s How Crops Feed. 


A treatise on the mena and the Soil, as related in the 
Nutrition of Agricultural Plants. The volume—the companion 
and complement to ““How Plants Grow,”—has been welcomed 
by those who appreciate scientific aspects of agriculture. Illus- 
trated by Prof. Samuel W. Johnson. Cloth, 12mo........... 2.00 


Warington’s Chemistry of the Farm. 


Treating with the utmost clearness and conciseness, and in the 
most popular manner possible, of the relations of Chemistry to 
Agriculture, and providing a welcome manual for those, who, 
“while not having time to systematically study giqeccpat f will 
gladly have such an ideaas this gives them of its relation to 
operations onthe farm. By R. Warington, F.C.S. Cloth, ie 


Terr reer eer reer et eee eee ee eee eee eee eee ree ee ee 2) 


The American Merino. For Wool or for Mutton. 


A practical and most valuable work on the selection, care, 
breeding, and diseases of the Merino sheep, in all sections of 
the United States. It is a full and exhaustive treatise upon 
this one breed of sheep. By Stephen Powers. Cloth, 12mo..1.50 


Hunter and Trapper. 


The best modes of Hunting and Trapping are fully explained, 
and Foxes, Deer, Bears, ete., fall into his traps readily by fol- 
lowing his directions. By Halsey Thrasher, an old and experi- 
enced sportsman. Cloth, 12m0............-.ccerscescee sevnses 75 


French’s Farm Drainage 


The Principles, Process, and Effects.of Draining Land, with 
Stenes, Wood, pg eS veh Open Ditches, and especially with 
Tiles; including Tables of Rainfall, Evaporation, Filteration, 
Excavation, Capacity of Pipes, cost and number to the aere. 
By Judge French, of New Hampshire. Cloth, 12mo......... 1.50 


Armatage’s Every Man His Own Horse Doctor. 


By Prof. George Armatage, M. R.C. V.S. A valuable and com- 
prehensive guide for both the professional and general reader 
with the fullest and latest information regarding all diseases, 
local injuries, lameness, operations, poisons, the dispensatory, 
etc., etc., with practical anatomical and surgical illustrations. 
New Edition. Together with Blaine’s ‘‘Veterinary Art,” and 
numerous recipes. One large 8vo. volume, 830 pages, half 
SO INEIUES . cise. s Sige 6 Si P43 RAO Siele eh Ge Desh so o4 bmcic cic 66 gilt akahe SEM 7.50 


Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor. 


Containing Practical Observations on the Causes, Nature, and 
Treatment of Diseases and Lameness of Horses—embracing re- 
cent and improved Methods; according to an enlightened sys- 
tem of ‘Veterinary Practice, for Preservation and Restoration 
= Health. Illustrated. By Geo. H. Dadd, M. D.V. S. Coe. 
ROB AKES 2555 SUT Ries CeO PS Oe ee ee ok 


The Family Horse. 


Its Stabling, Care, and Feeding. By Geo. A. Martin. A Practi- 
cal Manual, full of the most useful information. Illustrated. 


II be tect nn Nise cw's Gin daveckosctad---emmaniamaneie 1.00 


Sander’s Horse Breeding. A 
Being the general principles of Heredity applied to‘the Busi- 
ness of Breedin orses and the Management of Stallions, 
Brood Mares and Foals. The book embraces all that the breeder 
should know in regard to the selection of stock, management 
of the stallion, brood mare, ar.d foal, and treatment of diseases 
peculiar to breeding animals. By J. H. Sanders. 12mo, cloth. 


eee ee ee eee eee esesese Smee ete meee eee eee mareee ener seserassesesnses ide 


Coburn’s Swine Husbandry. 
New, revised and enlarged edition. The pre ei Beating 
and Management of Swine, and the Prevention and tmen’ 
of their Diséases. ‘It is the freshest.and fullest’ compendium 
relating to Swine Breeding yet offered. By F. D. Coburn. 
Chaat hag RAO ss cies ewes Gyeiiient Sang tar de 6nd} 50.62 00 veige mgs cule ++1.75 


Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. 


By George H. Dadd, M. D., Veterinary Practitioner. To help 
every man to be his own cattle-doctor; giving the necessary in- 
formation for preserving the health and curing the diseases of 
oxen, cows, sheep. and swine, with a pret variety of original 
recipes, and valuable information on farm and dairy Euan 7 
mont; -Olothy * TZMOE!. Ii ceiycceetsveecscneccceseevereciesssdLiOU 


To Purchasers of any One or More of the avove books: 
the AMERICAN ,AGRICULTURIST one year, all postpaid. 
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Treat’s Injurious Insects of the Farm and Garden. 
By Mrs. Mary Treat. 


An ong investigator who has added much to our knowledge 
of both Plants and Insects, and those who are familiar with 
Darwin’s works are aware that he gives her credit for impor- 
tant observation and discoveries. New and Enlarged Edition. 
With an I}ustrated Chapter on Beneficial Insects. Fully Ilus- 
mates Gmpun; PUNO... eo oe lp c lapels ee aeicen, eae 2.00 


Barn Plans and Outbuildings. 


Two Hundred and Fifty-seven illustrations. A most Valuable 
Work, full of Ideas, Hints, Suggestions, Plans, ete., for the Con- 
struction of Barns and Outbuildings, by Practical writers. 
Chapters are devoted, among other subjects, to the Economic 
Erection and Use of Barns, Grain Barns, House Barns, Cattle 
Barns, Sheep Barns, Corn Houses, Smoke Houses, Ice Houses, 
Pig Pens, Granaries, etc. There are likéwise chapters upon 
Bird Houses, Dog Houses, Tool. Sheds, Ventilators, ofs and 
Roofing, Doors and Fastenings Work Shops, Poultry Houses, 
Manure Sheds, Barn Yards, Root Pits, ete. ently published. 
GORY, ASME ooo 5s clecicecccsscdcccvectacene voce oo cceeeeueee --1.50 


Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist. 


By Andrew 8. Fuller. Rewritten, enlarged and brought fully 
up to the present time. The book covers the whole ground of 
propagating small fruits, their culture, varieties, packing for 
market, etc. It is very finely and. thorouglily illustrated, and 
makes an admirable companicxz to.“ The Grape Culturist,”’ by 
the same well known Author,........0...ccccecescacccgceveeeces 1.60 


Parsons on the Rose. 


By Samuel B. Parsons. A treatise on the propagation, culture, 
and history of the rose. New and revised edition. In his work 
upon the rose, Mr. Parsons has gathered up the curious legends 
concerning the flower, and gives us an idea of the esteem in 
which it was held in former times. A simple garden classi- 
fication has been adopted, and the leading varieties under 
each class enumerated and brietly described. The chapters on 
beta sete cultivation, and training are very full, and the 
work is altogether one of the most complete before the public. 
Eeigteatad., - Gltha, LBM. « seo on abs oc cds nde odes de ovabsgescck OO 


Husmann’s American Grape-Giowing and Wine-Making. 
By George Husmann of Talcoa vineyards, Napa, California. New 
and enlarged edition. With contributions from well-known 
grape-growers, giving a wide —— of experience. The author 
3 his book is a recognized authority on the subject. Cloth, 
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The Scientific Angler. 


A general and instructive work on Artistic Angling, by the 
late David Foster. Compiled by his Sons. With an intro 
ductory Chapter and Copious Foot Notes, by William C. Harris, 
Editor of the ‘American Angler.” Cloth, 12mo............. 1.50 


Fulton’s Peach Culture. 


This is the only practical guide to Peach Culture on the Dela- 
ware Peninsula, and is the best work upon the subject of 
peach growing for those who would be successful in that cul- 
ture in any part of the country: It has been thoroughly re- 
vised and a large portion of it rewritten, by Hon. J. Alexander 
Fulton, the author, bringing it down to date. Cloth, 1 
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Armatage’s Every Man His Own Cattle Doctor. 


The Veterinary Cyclopedia—Embracing all the practical infor- 
mation of value heretofore published. on the Diseases of Cat- 
tle, Sheep, and Swine, together with the latest and best infor- 
mation regarding all known diseases up to the present time. 
Compiled and ited by that eminent authority, Prof. George 
Armatage, M.R.C. V.S. One large octavo volume, 894 pages. 
with upwards of 350 practical illustrations, showing forms of 
disease and treatment. Half Morocco.........-.-.seeee scenes 7.50 


Reed’s .iouse Plans for Everybody. 


By S. B. Reed. This useful volume meets the wants of persons 
of moderate means, and gives a wide range of design, from a 
dwelling costing $250 up to $8,000, and adapted to farm, vil- 
lage and town residences. Nearly all of these plans have been 
tested by practical workings:-.One feature of the work im- 
pers a value over any similar publication of the kind that we 

ave seen. It gives an estimate of. the quantity of every arti- 
cle used in the construction, and the cost of each article at the 
time the building was erected or the design made. Even if 

rices vary from time to time, one can, from these data, ascer- 

in within a few dollars the probable cost of constructing 
any one of the buildings here presented. Profusely illus- 
trated. Cloth, black and gold, 12mo......... pia Skane fea -<aaee 1.50 


Stewart’s Feeding Animals. a ee 


By Elliot W. Stewart. A new and valuable practical work 
upon the laws of animal growth, especially applied to the 
rearing and feeding of horses, cattle, duiry cows, sheep and 
swine. Illustrated. Cloth, 12 mo.............sceeseeeeeeeees 2.00 


How to Co-operate. 


A Manual for Co-operators. By Herbert Myrick. This book 
describes the how rather than the wherefore of co-operation. 
In other words it tells how to: manage a co-operative store, 
farm or faetory, and eo-operativeidairying, banking and fire 
insuranée, and co-operative farmers’ and women’s exchanges 
for both buying and selling. The directions given are based 
on the actual operas of successful co-operative enterprises 
in all parts of the United States. The character and useful- 
ness of the book commend it to the attention of all men and 
women who desire to better their condition. 12mo. Cloth, a 
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TOMISOn's Anodyne Liniment 


And take it for Croup, Colds, Sere Throat, Cramps, Pains. 
Stops Inflammation, in body or limb, like magic. Cures 
Asthma, Catarrh, Colic, Cholers Morbus, Rheu- 


ic N Stil J mg yy Strain 
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